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my brunettes ! 
Eh! You are do 
ing no work there. 
That does not help 
on the mowing to 
stretch out your 
necks and strain 
your see if 
there are any hus- 
bands growing in the 
young wheat.” 
Two fine girls, tip- 
toe on the points of 
the 


eves to 


wooden shoes, 
clinging like goats 
to the branches of 
the green hedge, re 
plied, gayly: 
‘* We are not 
ing our time perhaps 
after all, Maitre Durevoix; the regiment 
is coming back from the manceuvres; it 
will be passing here in a few minutes. 
Come and see.” 

Maitre Durevoix approached, followed 
by all the workmen. Each one, leaning 
on his rake, his fork, or his seythe, 
scanned the valley. 

‘*T see nothing,” said one. ‘‘ Where 
is the regiment?” asked his neighbor. 
‘‘The brunettes are making fools of us,” 
cried a third. ‘‘ What! Why, it is pass 
ing at the bottom of the hill along the 
new road; you can see it through the 
trees.” ‘‘There’s a patrol on the hill 
top close by us.” ‘‘True.” ‘‘ There’s 
another by the river, and another by the 
ruined house. When the troop is on the 
march it places scouts all around it, as if 
it were going to meet the enemy at any 
moment.” ‘‘Ah! now they are leaving 
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the road, wheeling round the burnt field. 
They don’t have to ask their way. The 
officers all have papers in their hands. 
They look at them, and then they know 
the way better than we do. Yes, sure. 
Ask Rémy, who has been a soldier.” 

‘*That’s true,” the mower ques- 
tioned. ‘‘In my time, before the fatal 
war, we knew nothing about those mat- 
ters. We went through the regular drill, 
target practice, and marching, without 
ever thinking of war. Nowadays the 
army is always thinking of war, and 
learning how to make war in the best 
way. Formerly we soldiers did not know 
anything. Now the law obliges us to send 
our children to school, and when they 
have learned their book they will become 
finer soldiers than we were.” 

“So much the better,” replied Maitre 
Durevoix; *‘and now to work, and sharp 
ly.” 

‘Oh, one minute more, patron!” cried 
the girls. ‘‘ They will pass close by here. 
We shall see them splendidly. Who 
knows? Perhaps we shall see our future 
husbands in the ranks.” 

‘* Ah! then there are none but soldiers 
to make husbands ?” 

‘* Certainly, patron. One can’t marry 
a man who has not been a soldier. At 
any rate, I would not.” ‘‘Nor I.” ‘* Nor 
I,” cried all the girls. 

‘Let us fetch our pitchers; we will 
give to drink to some of the men; it is so 
hot.” 

‘“And they have to work so hard. 
This morning they started out before 
daybreak, and they will not get home un- 
til after sundown.” 

‘*They must be tired.” 

‘‘No. They are accustomed to these 
long marches. Look how quickly they 


said 
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go. They don’t look as if they were 
tired.” 

The regiment advanced smartly. It 
was not a simple march, but a manceu- 
vre : step correct, easy bearing, rapid 
pace, the different movements effected 
with precision, without noise, and with- 
out a word spoken. Neither bugles nor 
drums; from time to time a whistle. Ab- 
solute silence in the ranks; no talking, 
no singing, no joking. 

Rémy, the mower, noticed this. ‘‘In 
my time,” he said, ‘* we used to leave be- 
hind a lot of weak and lame; now there 
are no laggards; all are hardened. We 
used to make a terrible noise; you could 
hear us long before you could see us. 
The general commanding yonder men 
will have no nonsense. He has said no 
laggards, no chatterers, and there are 
none. Who would have thought that 
Gascons could be made to march like 
mountaineers? Who would have be- 
lieved that they could be prevented from 
talking? Well, you see, they march and 
they don’t talk, and nobody complains. 
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Men and ideas have changed, I can tell 
you.” 

Indeed, since the war of 1870 things 
have been greatly modified in the army. 
The country people are not alone in re- 
marking the progress made. More expert 
and less kindly disposed critics abroad 
have noticed it too. 


Il. 

They are right. A new era has begun. 
Formerly men built temples to a Fortune 
whose eyes were blindfolded. They waited 
for Fortune to pass, trusting to boldness, 
luck, or hazard. Now it is different. Ma- 
terially, it is necessary to have perfected 
instruments; spiritually, it is necessary to 
have complete instruction. We are en 
deavoring in France to acquire both. 

The second Saturday of the month used 
to be the day of the fortnightly lecture. 
All the officers of the 175th regiment of 
infantry assembled in the lecture-room of 
the barracks of Fontenay, and the colone!} 
called upon Commander Typaud to de 
liver his address. Typaud, a young ma 
jor, or chef de bataillon, personifying the 
new army, a brilliant pupil of the Ecole 
supérieure de Guerre, endowed with fine 
physical and moral qualities, had distin- 
guished himself in the Tunisian expedi- 
tion. Having knowledge and activity at 
the same time, he was a thorough officer, 
and of great promise. His lecture was 
impatiently looked forward to, the more 
so as the title was, *‘ Reorganization after 
Defeat,” a palpitating subject, and one 
worthy of the orator. 

The major’s discourse might be re- 
sumed as follows. After the battle of 
Cannze the Roman Senate went out to 
meet the defeated consul, and thanked 
him for not having despaired of the safe- 


ty of the republic. This i fne lesson, 
a noble example to med Re- 
ecriminations in misfortu dis- 
couragement and the end o! ling’; 
whereas dignified resignatioy yerm 
of resuscitation, for it is ope Dif- 
ficult to eradicate in a war! ile on that 
has known both victeries on srses, 
the hope of a better futri vital and 
regenerating force, a le 0 /mpre- 
hensible power. Confidence nother 
thing. Defeat leaves r it -e foul 
mud, a dissolvent imp) ssior wt of 
moral depression, an senti- 
ment of diminution and Men 
doubt their strength. 1! ope. and at 
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the same time seek serious motives and 
solid bases for their hope, but they do not 
find them at once. It is the work of la- 
bor. of energetic efforts, of time, and, 
above all, of acts. They have to make es- 
says and try themselves before entering 


ipon great struggles. 
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ARMY. 605 
order to avoid atrophy. She re-entered 
the movement in 1848, forty-two years af- 
ter Jena, and supported Holstein against 
Denmark. It was a paltry war, with va 
ried alternatives, without great glory, but 
very useful so far as practical improve- 
ment was concerned. In 1859, at the 





SPAHIS 


To reconstitute the matériel, to reform 
old institutions, to renew things, is mere 
ly a question of money; but to reconsti- 
tute the moral of a country is a more dif- 
ficult task than to reorganize its army. 
Heroic deeds are indispensable. The 
words ‘‘ victory,” ‘* success,” must come 
to make the patriotic fibre vibrate and 
palpitate. Small triumphs are necessary 
to serve as a preface to the future, and 
from small things to great, men must be 
able to reason, to conclude to a probabil- 
ity, to half see a possibility, to feel some- 
thing almost as good as a certainty. This 
was the way Prussia proceeded. Pulver- 
ized at Jena, invaded in a campaign of a 
few days, dismembered at Tilsit, almost 
wiped out of the map of Europe, she did 
not despair; she set to work and patient- 
ly reorganized herself. 

For a long time Prussia collected her- 
self in silence. She studied war, but she 
did not possess a single officer who had 
She was obliged to act in 


seen war. 





news of the first successes of the French 
in Italy, the Prussians mobilized three 
army corps; then three others after Ma- 
genta; and, finally, all the federal contin- 
gents after Solferino. Although the peace 
rendered these preparations useless as 
warfare, they nevertheless constituted a 
veritable dress rehearsal or essay of mob- 
ilization. In 1861 the reign of William 
I. opens by the reorganization of the 
army and serious preparations for war. 
Having thus completed her programme, 
comprising the military reorganization of 
the nation, essays in war, essays in mob- 
ilization, realization of notable improve- 
ments, Prussia found herself ready; and 
judging from the carelessness of other 
nations that she could dare a good deal, 
she began to unmask her projects. Ney- 
ertheless, carrying prudence to its last 
limits, she would not yet venture single- 
handed on a campaign. In 1864 she 
joined with Austria to crush Denmark, 
and in 1866 she demanded the aid of Italy 
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in order to overthrow Austria. These 
successive trials gave her confidence, and 
being thoroughly prepared, she felt her- 
self equal to fighting Francé, whom she 
surprised before the necessary measures 
could be taken by the latter. 

All this was rational. After the inva 
sions of 1814 and 1815, the logie of facts 
led France to proceed in the same man- 
ner. The vear 1823 saw an army march 
to help the Spanish government, enter 
Madrid unresisted, and push on as far as 
Cadiz, where the brilliant affair of the 
Troeadero peninsula terminated the war. 
In 1827 France took up the defence of 
Greece against Turkish oppression. An 
expedition started for the Levant. The 
capture of the castle of the Morea and the 
naval battle of Navarino were successes 
big with consequences. 

Such were the forerunners of the mili- 
tary renovation at that epoch, which soon 
asserted itself brilliantly in the battle of 
Staoueli and the capture of Algiers, July 
1, 1830. What changes in less than fif- 
teen years! Iberia restored to liberty, 


Hellas independent, Cliristian slavery in 


Africa destroyed,the Mediterranean freed 
from the Barbary pirates and opened to 
the commerce of all nations—such was 
the glorious work that France had accom 
plished before the eyes of astonished Eu 
rope. Trocadero, Morea, Navarino, Sta 
oueli, Algiers, were names that re-echoed 
everywhere. The army that had been an- 
nihilated at Waterloo by the effort of the 
allies won back by these triumphs its old 
renown, recovered the first military rank, 
and preserved it for forty years. 

This fine period was followed by tle 
reverses of 1870. France imposed upon 
herself the heaviest sacrifices in order to 
prolong the struggle. In this gigantic 
combat, sustained without warningagainst 
a well-prepared enemy, she astonished 
the world by her obstinate resistance, and 
so saved her honor. Hope rose above 
the trial. Disasters were not unknown 
to France; often she had been invaded, 
but, like Antzeus, as she fell she recover 
ed strength and rose again. What she 
had done in the past she could do in the 
future, and this conviction sustained her 
in the darkest days. Without hesitating, 
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she set to work and rapidly reorganized 
her army. Excessive expense, incessant 
abor. universal effort — nothing was 
spared in this work of patriotic recon 
struction. 

In these circumstances some saw sal 
ation only in extreme prudence. Doubt- 
ng the vitality of the country, they ad- 
voeated absolute abstention, concentra- 
tion at home, a horizon restricted to the 
narrowest limits, the renunciation of all 
influence abroad. They forgot both his 

tory and logic. They did not see that 
the absorption of a country in one single 
thought is equivalent to effacement, iso- 
lation, decadence. Anzsthesia prevents 
suffering, but it is of no avail to regener- 
ate. To await in inactivity and oblivion 
the propitious hour of revenge would 
mean the certainty of never seeing that 
hour; it would amount to bankruptcy in 
the future, to suicide by atrophy. After 
great reverses great enterprises cannot. be 
faced without prelude, without having 
made the army smell powder and try its 
strength in engagements of less impor 
tance. Such was the conduct of Prussia 
after 1806; such the conduct of France 
after 1815. The method is always the 
same; there is no other method but this 
one. Happily France counted not only 
meditative and hypnotized citizens; she 
still had many men of action who real 
ized the worth of a few acts of warfare in 
restoring confidence. Circumstances aid- 
ed these latter. The repression of the 
insurrection in Algeria in 1871 proved 
that the army had not lost its qualities. 
Work and reforms gave it new qualities, 
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and when there arose in 1874 and 1875 
eventualities of war, the French army, if 
not quite ready, was at any rate very 
well able to present itself respectably in 
line. 

Africa was again the land of practical 
renovation. Various movements in 1876 
and 1879 necessitated expeditions. The 
rising of the Oulad Sidi Scheikh under 
Bou Amema led to the war in the south 
Oranais. After a long and painful cam- 
paign the rebels were definitively crush 
ed in the battle of Oued Fendi, south of 
Figuig. 

Military affairs then resumed hold of 
opinion, the more so as at that moment 
the Tunisian events began to develop. In 
April, 1881, the borderers redoubled their 
aggressions, and the Tunisian govern- 
ment was powerless to repress them. The 
French columns penetrated into the thick 
of the Khoumirs, and the Bey having ac- 
cepted the support of France, our troops 
accomplished the pacification of the whole 
of Tunisia. To the popular names of 
Mouzaia, Isly, and Taguin were added 
those of Bizerta, where Hamilear fought, 
of Zama, rendered famous by Scipio, of 
Kerouan, the sacred city of the Khalifs. 
This brilliant and rapid campaign struck 
imaginations and revived memories of 
the glorious periods of the past. 

The deception was therefore all the 
more acute in July, 1882, when the French 
government did not think proper to inter- 
vene in Egypt in concert with the Eng- 
lish. The following year the death of 
Commander Riviére led to the Tonkin ex- 
pedition. Hanoi, Son Tay, the heroic de- 
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fence of Tuyen Kuan, Foutcheou, saw 
troops victorious in the Kast. 
Indo-China was created. In Senegal a 
French expedition founded the fort of 
Bamakou, on the Niger. At 
time our navy took possession of the bay 
of Majunga and of the port of Tame- 
tave, and assured our preponderance in 
Madagascar. Fine pages of military his- 
tory ; smiles of victory ; three protectorates 
founded, thus increasing the national ter- 
ritory. Everywhere great difficulties were 
surmounted; volunteers in large numbers; 
Each of these 
expeditions showed the army to be excel- 
lent. It had plenty of men, fine arms, 
first-class matériel. It could makea good 
figure against any enemy whatever. 
Hence confidence has restored. 
From the army, always in progress, it 
has extended to the nation. And this 
confidence is justifiable, because it is not 
a thing of chance, but has sprung from 
the efforts of all, and imposed itself little 
by little. The lost matériel has been re- 
placed. The blood shed has been renew- 
ed. The father-land has recovered its se- 
renity, and although still suffering from 
the amputation of its beloved province, it 
looks out calmly upon the future. Trust- 
ing in itself and in its army, it eyes proud- 
ly the Teuton who threw it by surprise. 

France is still the Velléda cherished 
by her children; the immortal Gaulish 
prophetess adored by her warriors; of- 
ten vanquished, but never killed, retiring 
to bind up her wounds in the depths of 
her great forests, and reappearing again 
radiant with fresh youth. After the dis- 
aster of Rosbach she contemplated Jena; 
after the woes of Sedan she will have, if 
it please God, the joy of another Jena. 
The duel is not yet ended, but at the next 
reprise the engagement will no longer be 
unequal. The sons of Velléda remem- 
ber, and others will remember too. 


our far 


the same 


zeal, devotion, endurance. 


been 


III. 


By contact with misfortune, characters 


have been steeled. The instruction of 
the French army has been developed, and 
even its amusements have become more 
serious, and those which necessitate ex- 
ercises useful in warfare, such as drag 
hunts, raids, and ‘‘ rally-papier,” or paper 
chases, are very popular. A brilliant ex- 
ample was recently seen in Brittany. In 
the middle of the trees the polygon of 
Rennes, with its hawthorn hedge in 
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bloom, looked like an immense Coliseum 
of verdure. The study batteries and the 
hill offered to the crowd every facility 
for viewing the marvellous panorama 
formed by the Vilaine winding 
through the meadows striped with lines 
of tall poplar-trees, the woods of the do 
main ef La Prévalaye, the town of 
Rennes rising up the hill-side terrace 
wise, and dominated by the incomparable 
promenade of Thabor. The plateau on 
the top of the hill was the best spot 
whence to watch the incidents of the pa- 
per chase, and so it was occupied by all 
the notabilities of the district. A crowd, 
too, was gathered round the huntsmen 
at the starting-point, fixed in a clearing 
of the woods of the old Chateau de la 
Fresloniére, whence issued the sounds of 
the hunting-horns announcing le lancier. 
The expectation is intense. At last the 
signal is given; all the horsemen go away 
at a gallop along the avenues and roads, 
following the track indicated by the 
scraps of paper. When they get out of 
the wood they see the ‘‘stag.” He has 
made a wide double, and is already near 
the bridge over the Vilaine. All the troop 
dash into the meadows, putting to flight 
a herd of heifers astounded by this sud- 
den invasion. The bridge crossed, the 
huntsmen enter the domain of La Pre- 
valaye. The horns sound the bien-aller, 
and the echoes reach the polygon, where 
the crowd watches eagerly, with its race- 
glasses fixed in the direction of the old 
manor-house, whose pointed gablesemerge 
from the midst of the trees. A fault clev- 
erly prepared by the ‘‘stag” leads the 
huntsmen off the track toward a decayed 
old oak-tree, under which Henri IV. is 
said to have sat; they have to return ina 
direction almost diametrically opposite, 
and then turn to gain the polygon. Their 
zigzags in the broad avenues of the park, 
and the leaping over ditches and hedges 
that enclose the rich meadows, are all vis 
ible to the spectators, who can distinguish 
through the trees the dashing company 
of officers in varied uniforms, with here 
and there the red coat or the black jack- 
et of a civilian. They get nearer, and 
finally they enter the polygon, bending 
forward over their foaming horses. When 
the huntsmen feel that the eyes of the 
ladies are upon them, their animation re- 
doubles; their horses bound forward re- 
sponsive to the spur; the jumps arranged 
around the hill are cleared with ease and 
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style; and the splendid finish is greeted 
with bravos and hurrahs as the horsemen 
pull up and salute the company. 

The paper chase is over, but the day is 
not yet finished. The ladies know very 
well that the officers are not going to rest, 
and that they themselves have not come 
merely to look on, but also in the hope of 
having a dance after. 

All the carriages laden with sight-seers 
are drawn up in line along one side of 
the polygon. The huntsmen, in ranks 
of six abreast, defile past the company 
and dismount at the extremity of the line, 
when all the carriages follow them. The 
officers then conduct the ladies into a lit- 
tle wood, where a delicate Junch has been 
prepared. A military band plays, and 


after a few overtures it strikes up dance 
music. A closely mown lawn is ready 
hard by; the officers are not tired, the la- 
dies are not tired either, and in a few sec- 
onds the ball is in full swing, and lasts 
until the dinner hour and the approach 
of night warn the gay waltzers that they 
must go home, and that the charming féte 
must come to an end. 
IV 
Pleasure, however, does not interfere 
with work. After a day’s amusement 
each one feels all the more zealous in his 
service. The recruits have just joined 
the regiment. The pessimists are in de- 
spair. The contingent seems to them to 
be very mediocre. It is the same story 
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every year. Going back to the old days 
in Africa and the Crimea, they vaunt 
those vigorous generations which braved 
everything —danger, climate, privation. 
The young armies of the terrible war of 
1870 Improvised, 
badly trained, badly armed, poorly offi- 
cered, always in presence of an enemy 
number, they nevertheless 
managed to make a good figure during 
that rigorous winter, when they were in- 
cessantly beaten and yet always resisted. 
The troops of to-day will be just as 
good. The soldier has changed; that is 
incontestable: but he has preserved his 
essential qualities. His carelessness, his 
‘chaff’ — which foreigners sometimes 
mistake for indiscipline — console and 
sustain him in the hour of trial, and ren- 
der him well fitted to endure privations. 
The retreat from Moscow, the siege of Se- 
bastopol, the siege of Metz, the expedi- 
tions in Asia, Africa, and Mexico, have 
all borne witness to the same solidity, 
the same endurance, the same contempt 
of danger, and indifference to the hard- 
ness of campaign life, the same zeal and 
pluck ever ready to manifest themselves. 
The French soldier possesses bravery, 
the legendary virtue of the Gauls; his 
spirit is warlike rather than military. 
Our endeavor has been to preserve the 
one while developing the other; to add 
method and prudence to innate fancy and 
spirit of adventure. Military education 
is the great preoccupation of the modern 
French army, and in this matter the sub- 
altern officer is the most precious agent. 
When young the subaltern is a little 
light, familiar, and too near the age of 
the soldiers under his orders. When he 
re-engages, after he has settled down and 
won his medal, he is excellent, ¢ 
considerable situation vis-a-vis 
the recruit or the reservist. His brusque- 
ness is of the right sort; he reprimands, 
scolds, and punishes, but he does not 
abuse the men; still less does he strike 
them. His whole being is a picture of 
action and movement. He joins example 
to precept; he demonstrates and he exe- 
cutes. Athletic in form, of bronzed com 
plexion, cleanly shaven, with heavy mus- 
taches, a long mouche under his lower 
lip, his dress irreproachable, his physiog- 
nomy is kindly, his aspect serious, and he 
rarely laughs. 
Such was the appearance of Sergeant 
Trévert when he instructing the 
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newly arrived conscripts. ‘* All your du 
ties,’ he used to say to them, ‘* may be re 
duced to one, namely, obedience. Obe 
dience includes all the others. Discipline 
is obedience. It is very simple, you see. 
To wear a uniform, handle a gun proper 
ly, put a bullet in the target—all that a 
militia-man can do as well as a soldier. 
But a soldier is a different thing from a 
militia-man; he is disciplined; that is to 
say, he obeys; whereas the militia-man 
criticises; there’s the difference between 
them. When I tell you to obey, that 
means that you must execute an order at 
a word or a sign,and divine the thoughts 
of the commander, because that is always 
the right track. Obey, and never make 
reflections; that, young conscripts, is the 
occiput and great toe of discipline. If 
you do not understand my anatomical 
comparison, I will complete it for your 
limited intelligences by adding that it is 
the beginning and the end of the soldier's 
business. When I order you to do some 
thing, you need not understand. Trévert 
speaks. Trévert knows what he is talk- 
ing about. Trévert thinks for you. All 
you have to do is to execute his orders, 
and sharply. Always keep your eye on 
me, whether in a manceuvre or on the bat- 
tle-field. I march, you follow me. I run, 
you run. I fall down wounded... .and 
what do you do?” 

‘** We pick you up.” 

‘*Nonsense! On the battle-field we do 
not stop to pick up the wounded. You 
continue all the more sharply; you go on, 
marching over me. I shall be pleased to 
feel how vigorously you are going along, 
and if Tam not killed outright I shall shout 
to you, ‘Trample on me, crush me, nom 
dun bleu, but charge! ” 

This was not perhaps academic elo- 
quence, but it was nevertheless eloquence 
of a certain sort, warm and communica- 
tive, because it was sincere. All his young 
listeners, students, tradespeople, farmers, 
were stirred by this picturesque and often 
incorrect language, always frank, always 
to the point, and alwaysexalting duty. A 
subaltern officer well educated and a good 
literary speaker would never have _pro- 
duced such an effect. 

Sergeant Trévert thus terminated his 
discourse: ‘* Here is the order for to-mor- 
row. At nine o'clock review of the regi- 
ment; reception of the newly promoted ; 
presentation of the recruits to the col- 
ors. You understand? Try and furbish 
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yourselves up brand-new from head to 
foot.” 

The men who have just come to the 
regiment are dressed on the day of their 
arrival, and set to work the next day. 
They do not take part in the manceuvres 
of the regiment until they are in a condi- 
tion to figure decently under arms. The 
moment when they are, so to speak, de 
clared soldiers is that when they are pre- 
an old custom which 
is not followed every where, and which has 
an imposing and inspiring character. It 
strikes young imaginations, and at the 
same time it fills with emotion the hearts 
of the old soldiers. 

In order that everything may be in or- 
der, the men sit up late and rise early, busy 
making up their knapsacks, brushing their 
clothes, polishing their accoutrements. 
Then comes the examination by the sub- 
alterns and the platoon officers. The men 
after that go down into the drill yard, and 
are inspected by the captain. The battal- 
ions are then set in line. The colonel ar- 
rives. The band plays. The colonel re- 
views the men in detail. The recruits 
feel their hearts thumping when they see 
so many officers examining them minute- 
ly. The officers and subaltern officers re- 
cently appointed are recognized according 
to the regulation formule. Meanwhilea 
company has gone to fetch the flag, which 
advances with its escort, and stops in the 
middle of the court-yard of the barracks. 

The drums roll. Thecolonel orders the 
presentation of arms, and salutes the flag 
with hissword. Drums, bugles, and music 
sound the order, ‘‘To the flag!” All the 
old soldiers of the regiment who have a 
decoration or a medal go and take their 
place around the colors. The newly pro- 
moted officers stand in front of them. 
Then the colonel orders, ‘‘Shoulder arms! 
vanguard in open order,” and pronounces 
the formula of investiture before each offi- 
cer, strikes him on the shoulder with his 
sword, hands him the insignia of his grade, 
and kisses him. 

Then he orders the vanguard to close 
its ranks, and the guns to be stacked. 

The recruits, without arms, then come 
and stand in a semicircle before the flag, 
which is still surrounded by the officers 
and the soldiers who have decorations or 
medals. 


sented to the colors 


‘*Soldiers,”’ says the colonel, ‘‘in your 
towns, in your villages, in the fields, the 
church steeple was your rallying-point. 


Around it were your families, your homes, 
your interests. Here the colors take the 
place of the steeple. They are even more: 
the colors are the image of the father-land 
itself, the sign of honor, the symbol of de 
votion even unto death. Proud to serve 
them, feeling honored to defend them, you 
cannot abandon them without becoming 
cowardly deserters, traitors to your coun 
try and to your countrymen. You see 
how we love and venerate our national 
colors. Let this same spirit of affection 
and respect henceforward animate you, 
and in all circumstances rally always to 
the ery, Au drapeau! au drapeau! You 
will be told the history of the colors and 
the history of the regiment which is now 
your military family. It contains al- 
ready many fine pages; try by your val 
iant deeds to increase the number of those 
pages.” 

Then each captain explains to his men 
the signification of the flag. Symbol of 
the father-land, it remains in the middle 
of the regiment. Its folds speak. What 
words? On one side ‘‘ valor” and ‘‘ dis 
cipline,” which embrace all the duties of 
a soldier; on the other, the names of the 
battles that recall all his souvenirs. The 
captains mention the brilliant actions in 
which the regiment has been distinguish- 
ed, the losses it has sustained—in a word, 
its whole history; and when this record 
is ended, the men take up their arms and 
march past the colors, saluting them, to 
the sounds of the regimental march. 

The presentation to the colors is fol- 
lowed by their exhibition in the salle 
WVhonneur, where they remain all day, 
with a guard relieved every hour. The 
recruits, guided by their subaltern officers, 
come to visit them, and to see the room 
where are displayed all the souvenirs of 
the regiment—pictures, portraits, photo- 
graphs, relics, busts, statues, ete. An at 
tempt is made to explain to them all that 
concerns the regiment, and to give them a 
high idea of the military family to which 
they henceforward belong. 

y 

It is not easy to find one’s way without 
a guide in the Alpes Maritimes. A com- 
pany of tourists more venturesome than 
prudent discovered that not long ago. 
They had started from the charming inn 
of La Girandola, perched on a rock on the 
banks of the Roya, and intended to climb 
the peak of Gonella, in order to get a view 
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of the high ridges. 
way, passed the point they were seeking, 
and continued up and down, almost all 
the time through woods, until at last fa- 


They missed their 


tigue caused them to stop. The ladies of 
the party were in despair, and began to 


talk of dying of hunger in those fearful 
solitudes, when the notes of a bugle were 
heard in the distance. The tourists recog 
nized the French clairon, which is much 
shriller than the Italian cornet, and ad- 
vancing in the direction of the sound, they 
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were soon out of the wood, and within 
view of a troop on the march, a battalion 
of chasseurs de montagne, with gray dol- 
mans and trousers and leggings. As they 
advanced, the tourists distinguished clear- 
ly the column developing its spirals on 
the side of a steep spur, mounting from 
the depths of the valley of Luceran toward 
the peak of La Calmette. On a point to 
the left a group halted, forming the van 
guard; the main body of the troop climbed 
slowly, followed by a long line of mules. 

At that moment the firing of a can 
non re-echoed from rock to rock, and 
announced the beginning of the attack. 
Little by little all the battalion got foot- 
ing on the top of the spur, deployed on 
this difficult ground, and advanced tow- 
ard the principal peak. The musketry 
rattled, backed up by the thundering of 
the artillery. Lines of agile foot-soldiers 
rose from the hollows of the rocks, from 
the midst of the bushes, from the irregu 
larities of the ground, showed themselves 
for a moment, then disappeared, and kept 
on advancing. The frightened chamois, 
surprised by these sounds in their soli- 
tudes, bounded from rock to rock. Their 
wild flight will carry news to the inhabi 
tants of the Italian slope, who havea prov- 
erb saying, ‘‘ When the chamois come 
down in flight, the French are mounting 
on the heights.” 

The attack continues. The noise re- 
doubles. The chasseurs are running up 
the steep slopes. At last they reach the 
summit. What lungs! what legs they 
have! 

Now the troops halt, assemble together, 
make coffee, and take a rest. The tired 
tourists join them. The officer in com- 
mand, having been informed of their mis- 
adventure, promises to help them. 

‘*T cannot have you taken back to the 
plain to-day,” he says to them. * You 
will have to stay with us until to-mor- 
row, and follow us to our camp to-night.” 

‘*Oh,” said one of the ladies, ‘that is 
impossible. We cannot walk another 
step.” 

‘* Do not be alarmed, ladies,” replied the 
officer. ‘‘Our pannier mules will carry 
you. We will put you up comfortably 
in the bivouac; and to-morrow we will go 
down to La Bolléne, where you will find 
carriages for Nice.” 

The proposition was promptly accepted. 
The bugle sounded the signal for depart- 
ure, and the ladies were placed on the 


backs of the ambulance mules, accom- 
panied by the men of their party, and in 
trusted to the care of the doctor of the 
battalion. For a time the road was fairly 
good. An hour's march brought them to 
the wood-cutters’ camp,a group of huts in 
habited by the men who work the forest. 
Here the mules’ straps were tightened, 
their shoes examined, and their burdens 
carefully put in order, for the last part of 
the road is the hardest. The wood-cut- 
ters’ camp is the last point where there is 
any water, and so, before starting, all the 
animals are given to drink, and all the 
pots, gourds, and other receptacles are 
filled. 

The zigzag and very precipitous path, 
mounting up a steep incline formed of 
loose fragments of rock, is hampered by 
roots and branches of trees. The men 
march briskly. Their step shows that 
they are accustomed to the mountain, its 
steep paths, and its rarefied air. Their 
lungs, like their muscles, are strength- 
ened by these repeated exercises in the 
woods, on the heights, and across the gla- 
ciers all through the fine months of the 
year. 

Further on the ground gets bare; the 
path runs over the rock itself; the zigzags 
are so short that they have scarcely the 
length of a mule. The animals advance 
but very slowly, and by the time the am 
bulance reaches the plateau the soldiers 
have already been there some time, and 
the bivouac has been rapidly formed. 

The officer in command comes forward 
to meet the tourists, and, to their great 
surprise, proposes to conduct them to their 
hotel. They follow him. The mules 
stop at the extremity of the plateau, 
where the woods begin. Under the trees 
a bivouac has been installed fdr the tour- 
ists. A gourbi of pine branches will pro- 
tect them from the coolness of the night. 
The entrance is decorated with bouquets 
of mountain flowers. 

‘*Here is your home for one day, mes- 
dames,” says the officer. ‘‘ We will send 
you the mule litters, and, with some fern 
and a rug, you will have a fairly comfort- 
able bed.” 

‘“We accept the lodging, but not the 
beds. We will not deprive your sick.” 

‘*I have no sick,” replies the officer. 
‘There is nobody in the ambulance. The 
ambulance is, so to speak, useless. We 
have been on the march during the past 
three months. We have just marched 
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six long spells without a rest. We shall 
march again to-morrow, and then perhaps 
we shall take a day’s rest. My men are 
in perfect training. Now I will leave 
you, mesdames. In an hour I will come 
to take you to dinner.” 

At the appointed time the officer came, 
and all the tourists followed him across 
the plateau, admiring the splendid pano- 
rama spread out before them. From the 
summit of the Aution (2060 metres) they 
saw at their feet, like a gigantic ditch, the 
valley of the Mimiera joining the Rova 


at the east near San Dalmazzo, and com- 
manded by an Italian fort, the most ad 
vanced of the works that defend the Col 
de Tende. Beyond the depth of the M.- 
miera rose the last chain of the Alpes 
Maritimes, throwing up heavenward the 
ridge Del Diablo (2687 metres) and the 


peak of L’Abisso (2775 metres), an enor- 


mous mass, with its snowy covering tint- 
ed rose by the setting sun—a grand and 
striking spectacle, especially when seen 
from the midst of a bivouac, itself always 
so curious and so attractive. 


The senti- 
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nels watch as they pace to and fro. The 
mules browse the scant but tasty grass of 
the high plateaux. Seated on old tree 
trunks, the officers finish their itinera- 
ries, complete their notes, draw up reports 
on the country they have traversed, make 
sketches of the distant mountain silhou- 
ettes. The soldiers sing as they clean 
their arms, shout, run, and amuse them- 
selves with games. To see their move- 
ments and their activity you would nev- 
er think that they had marched twenty 
five miles and accomplished a manceuvre 
amidst all the obstacles of mountainous 
ground. The Italians have reason to be 
proud of their Alpine companies. Our 
chasseurs de montagne are not one whit 
inferior to them in tenacity and endur 
ance. 

Night closes in. Dinner is served on a 
table formed of wattled branches covered 
with flowery turf. Old pine trunks, cut 
down in time of former wars, serve as 
seats. <A big fire and torches formed of 
pine branches light the guests at this ori- 
At such an alti 
tude frugality is obligatory, nevertheless 


ginal and rustic feast. 


The chief 
dishes are red partridges and civet de 


the fare is quite respectable. 


chamois, pine mushrooms, an ice made 
with ewes’ milk and snow, while straw- 
berries, arbutus berries, and wiid forest 
fruits, served in nests of moss, formed the 
The tourists are delighted, and 
thank the officers by drinking their 
health, and soon all retire to rest, for the 
next morning they will have to be up be- 
times. 

At daybreak the battalion resumes 
its march along the ridge, alternately 
through woods and across meagre pas- 


dessert. 


turages. The solitude is absolute except 
for some pastorello guarding his goats, 
who seem literally to cling to the moun- 
tain-side. The view is marvellous when 
the distance appears through a rent in the 
opaline morning mist. 

The summit of the Tuor is reached 
without great difficulty, and after that the 
road follows the jagged edge of an ex- 
tinct crater, at the bottom of which winds 
a silver ribbon, the Planchette, which at 
the end bathes the foundations of the H6- 
tel de la Bolléne, whose dazzling white 
walls seem not far away, although it will 
take hours to reach it. The inclines be- 
come steeper and steeper, and the path 
narrower and narrower. The ladies seat- 
ed in the panniers and swayed by the 
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movements of the mules above the abyss 
are not without alarm. They are not ac- 
customed to the sensations of these giddy 
heights and depths. 

The road gets worse, and becomes abso- 
lutely execrable at the point where the 
grand descent begins, and where the track 
is scarcely marked out in the sinuosities 
of the rocks. At one point great blocks 
overhang; at another sharp projections 
have to be turned; almost all the way the 
road follows the edge of a_ precipice. 
One cannot imagine how the mules will 
pass with their burdens, or how they can 
even get footing in this dangerous pass. 
The battalion passes without winking, as 
if it were the simplest thing in the world, 
and the mountain battery follows in its 
turn. But not the tourists; they find the 
danger too imminent and dismount, pre- 
ferring to trust to their feet. Meanwhile 
they wait till the path is free, sitting on 
a granite promontory, and watching the 
whole battery defile along this track, 
which seems impracticable even for the 
goats themselves. It is a work of 
strength and patience, and requires as 
The sol 
diers hold up the mules, and even their 
burdens, by means of ropes. 


much skill as it does coolness. 


Thus re 
lieved, the animals glide along rather 
than walk, stiffening their forelegs, and 
almost touching the ground with their 
hind quarters. A few accidents happen, 
but, thanks to the manifold precautions 
and to the care of the drivers, they are 
rarely serious; the mules that fall are 
soon put on their feet again. At last 
this long and perilous pass is cleared; 
the battery and the ambulance rejoin the 
battalion, and after a short halt the march 
is resumed, and La Bolléne is reached. 

The tourists rushed into the hotel, de- 
lighted to find themselves once more in a 
civilized place, and to be able to rest for a 
few hours. The column, however, con- 
tinued its march. Later on the tourists 
started for Nice inacarriage. Toward the 
end of the day they overtook the indefati- 
gable chasseurs, who were still marching 
along, although more, than twelve hours 
had passed since they had begun their 
day’s work. 

VI. 

Toward the end of the month of August 
the station of Florac on the Midi railway 
presented an unaccustomed aspect. The 
employés were all on the qui vive. A 
picket of soldiers under arms was waiting 
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at the door. An officer was superintend- 
ing the arrangement of tall wooden indi- 
cators with the inscriptions, ‘‘ Caserne 
haute,” ‘‘ Caserne Ducale,” ‘* Caserne des 
Célestins.” A number of subaltern offi- 
cers were walking up and down the plat- 
form in the midst of a crowd of people 
who had come merely to see. The 4.30 


train was expected, bringing most of the 
reservists who had been convoked to do 
their twenty-eight days of military ser- 
vice. 

The train steams into the station with 
a bunch of heads straining through ev- 
ery car window, and with a din of cries, 
calls,and songs. From all the compart- 
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ments issued young men, each carrying a 
valise or a bundle. Most of them wear 
civil costume; some are in military uni- 
form. The agitation is extreme. The 
officers at the top of their voices call out 
the names of the barracks, and group the 
Gradu 
ally order is established ; the noise ceases ; 
a roll of the drums has sufficed. The re 
servists follow the subaltern officers out of 
the station, and proceed to march firmly 
along behind the regimental band which 
has come to meet them. The mass of 
men, so noisy and loquacious a minute 
ago, has become silent, taken place in the 
ranks in correct order, and marches along 
to the rhythm of the music in the most 
methodical manner, without murmur or 
protestation. 

When they reach the barracks the de- 
tachments are handed over to their cap- 
tains. The roll iscalled. There are few 
missing. The reservists take up their 
quarters in the rooms that have just been 
occupied by the men of the territorial 
army. In military life there is no dull 
season: the various categories of men 
succeed each other; recruits, disponibles, 
non exercés, dispensés, territoriaux, ré- 


reservists around the indicators. 


servistes, come, one after the other, to re- 
ceive or to renew their instruction. 

The next morning, as if they had been 
touched by a magic wand, all these men 
were dressed, equipped, armed, and at 
work on the drill-ground. To see their 
bearing, their zeal, and their readiness in 
the exercises, inexperienced eyes might 
confound them with the regular soldiers 
of the regiment. This rapid transforma- 
tion—one of the necessities of modern 
warfare—has become part of the manners 
and customs of the country. Three days 
afterward the regiment left Florac to 
take part in the grand autumn manceu- 
vres, absolutely in the same conditions as 
if it had started on a real campaign. 


VIL. 


During the autumn manceuvres the can- 
tonment of the troops has a peculiar and 
picturesque character. It is neither a féte, 
nor a fair, nor a market, but all three put 
together. The streets are crowded with 
vehicles, horsemen, estafettes, troops, can- 
teen women, sutlers, contractors, all hurry- 
ing about and very busy. Every house is 
changed into barracks. The stables, the 
sheds, barns, and storehouses are full of 
soldiers cleaning their accoutrements, fur- 


bishing their arms, cooking their food 
The population has suspended its existence 
Those who ean find anything that the 
troops want, offer it for sale. Those who 
have nothing to sell stroll about to satis 
fy their curiosity. Cart loads of bread 
and meat follow wagons laden with straw 
or wood, and no sooner have they arrived 
in the market-place than they are emptied 
into the regimental carts, which distribute 
their contents in the different quarters. 
Meanwhile the telegraphists unroll their 
cables and fix them along the houses; the 
ambulant station is installed in front of 
the town-hall, and messages begin to go 
and come. There is the staff—the motor, 
the brain, the apparatus, that transmits the 
will of the commander of the army corps. 
On horseback, surrounded by all his offi 
cers, the chief of the staff listens to re- 
ports, gives orders, signs papers; the offi- 
cers write on the pommel of their saddles; 
messages are despatched in all directions, 
and conveyed rapidly by estafettes on 
horseback, orderlies on foot, velocipedists 
with light trousers, gaiters, and little caps. 

A big cart with four horses arrives at 
a trot, with difficulty cleaving its way 
through the crowd. It contains long 
baskets that seem to hold poultry. The 
crowd salutes this apparition with a volley 
of jokes, but soon it becomes all attention 
when it sees that the baskets contain car- 
rier-pigeons. 
and all crowd and erush to see the opera 
tion. An officer verifies the indications 
on the baskets, and has them opened one 
after the other. The pigeons come out 
slowly, rise, sweep round two or three 
times, and then start off in a straight line 
for their homes, not a little alarmed by the 
cries and the joy of the public deeply in- 
terested by the spectacle. 

Next follow the aeronautical carts, with 
a big balloon swaying over the first one, 
while on the other carts are numbers of 
little pilot or reserve balloons, the oven 
for making the gas, and ropes and tackle 
of all sorts. The sight-seers are much im- 
pressed by this new war apparatus, which 
they now see for the first time, and which, 
in their enthusiasm and astonishment, 
they honor with an ovation. 

Suddenly the market-place is cleared. 
The people hasten away as quickly as 
they came. <A word has sufficed: ‘* Les 
étrangers arrivent!” The foreigners are 
coming! And everybody hurries away to 
the railway station. 


The birds are to be let go, 
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GENERAL 


A regimental band plays when the 
train arrives bringing the foreign officers. 
The chief of the staff welcomes them in a 
room decorated with flowers and verdure, 
where the local authorities are assembled. 
After these compliments the foreign of- 
ficers are conveyed in breaks to the prin- 
cipal hotel, where rooms have been en- 
gaged for them, and while the regimental 
wagons are bringing their baggage, a 
lunch is served in the dining-room.  Af- 
ter lunch the foreign officers go for a 
walk through the town in little groups. 
The crowd gazes at them deferentially, 
trying to distinguish their nationality 
from their uniforms, and discreetly mani- 
festing its sympathies. 

But the streets are so crowded that it is 
not easy to walk about. It is the hour of 
the evening meal. The streets, the open 
spaces, the court-yards, are encumbered 
with tables. Hotels, inns, cafés, make ev- 
ery effort to satisfy their swarms of cus- 
tomers. Soldiers and reservists are eat- 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 491.—G2 


AND STAFF 


ing, drinking, laughing, and singing. 
During the march, the manceuvres, and 
the corvées, the men have remained se- 
rious, but now that they are no longer on 
duty, gauloiserie resumes its rights and 
overflows like the glasses. There are no 
sulkers, no sufferers from homesickness. 
Oblivion wipes out all cares. The sol 
dier’s life is hard at times, but there is no 
help for it, and the men are gay and joy- 
ous all the same—a precious quality in 
manoeuvres, admirable in war, and an ex- 
cellent resource against adversity. 
Nightcomes on. Lamps, lanterns, and 
candles are lighted, and throw into relief 
the dark shadows of the garlands of foli- 
age and the transparencies, with their in- 
scriptions in honor of the army. In- 
doors and out-of-doors there are sounds 
of music and dancing. No scandalous 
scenes, no drunkenness. This frank gay- 
ety, this vigor of our men, who, after 
marching all day, and with the prospect 
of hard work the next day, still run about 
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and dance, always astonish foreigners, 
who are struck by their physical endur- 
ance and good-humor. 
Vili 

A little after sunrise solitude reigned 
in the little town of Monvel, that had 
been so animated the previous night. The 
troops had all disappeared, and nearly all 
the inhabitants too, for they had gone to 
the manoeuvres. At a distance of 
about six miles from the town the col- 
umns of troops begin to appear and to 
close up. A long file of breaks brings the 
foreign officers up to a vast circular tent, 
where a well-provided buffet awaits them. 
The general -in-chief is announced, and 
all the officers place themselves accord- 
ing to nationality, and the official presen- 
tations take place. Then the general re- 


see 


tires to order operations to begin. The 
foreign officers find horses ready for 


them, and under the guidance of French 
officers placed at their service they dis- 
perse, in order to follow the incidents of 
the action. 

The attacking troops advance slowly 
in long lines of sharp-shooters. The de- 
fence retreats, and concentrates its efforts 
on defending the passage of the valley, 
the hedges from which tall poplar-trees 
rise, the mill, whose dam, running paral- 
lel with the river, augments its power of 
resistance. Still the defence is obliged to 
yield, and accordingly falls back half- 
way up the hill, where a village forms its 
centre. This point becomes the object of 
all the efforts of the assailants. The de- 
fenders are once more forced to fall back 
to the summit of the hill; the position 
is excellent and difficult of access. The 
defence has taken its measures well. The 
attack, however, behaves equally well. 
The lines close up; the reserves approach. 
You feel that the dénouement is not far 
off. 

To the right a long cloud of dust and a 
dull rumbling announce the approach of 
the artillery, which dashes forward, and 
soon deploys on a hill-side. They are no 
longer small cannons of shining bronze, 
such as the Prussian pieces destroyed in 
1870, without fear of being touched by 
their projectiles. In place of these old- 
fashioned guns we see a long row of stiff 
and black steel tubes without artistic 
character — artillery of long and precise 
range, with which the enemy will have 
one day to count. 
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The public hurries up on foot, on horse 
back, in carriages, eager to see the excit 
ing spectacle of the image of war. 

On the side that forms the left of the 
attack is an elevation commanding the 
Canal du Midi. Some horse batteries 
trot up and take their position there. 
They clear walls and ditches, then deploy 
at a gallop, stop in line, and run out their 
guns. Two squadrons of chasseurs, on 
their little smoking horses, gallop after 
them, leap over all obstacles, dash through 
stones and bushes, and take up their posi 
tion a little in the rear of the batteries, to 
protect them. 

The crowd applauds the artillerymen 
and the chasseurs, whose rapid evolution 
has been executed with incomparable dash, 
boldness, and maestria. Absorbed by 
their enthusiasm, the spectators want to 
see everything without heeding the dan 
gers that surround them. No sooner are 
the batteries in position than the firing 
begins. The repeated detonations fright 
en the horses in the throng of carriages. 
The ladies stop their ears. Screams and 
cries of lamentation are heard. One horse 
bolts away with a carriage full of people; 
the coacliman has lost all control; the 
descent is steep; the road runs along the 
brow of the hill that dominates the canal ; 
the turn is very short, the danger immi 
nent, and no help appears possible. A 
lieutenant of the supporting squadrons 
sees the danger and the way to meet it, 
makes his horse leap over hedge and ditch, 
and places himself tranquilly across the 
road. The carriage comes tearing along: 
there is a terrible shock; officer and horse 
are overthrown, and the runaway horse 
and carriage come to a stand-still in a 
cloud of dust. The people in the carriage 
are unhurt, but the lieutenant, who has 
saved their lives, is picked up grievously 
wounded and unconscious. Thereupon 
the men of the Red Cross Society come 
up and take charge of him. The canal is 
near, and on it is a section of the floating 
ambulance, a recent creation of the Union 
des Femmes de France, whose litter-men 
carry the wounded officer on board, and 
convey him to the village of Pontpetit, 
where at night the ambulance of the army 
corps is to be established. 

This episode could naturally make no 
change in the normal development of the 
manceuvre, the intensity of which in- 
creases every second. The riflemen thick- 
en their ranks; the reserves enter in line 
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in compact masses ; 
from right to left 
the artillery quick- 
ens its fire. Pla- 
toons of infantry 
well sheltered form 
veritable liuman 
mitrailleuses. The 
rattle of the mus- 
ketry increases, 
The attack accu- 
mulates all its re- 
sources, tlius inti- 
mating its inten- 
tion of making a 
vigorous effort. On 
the right wing the 
cavalry advances 
at a trot, a little 
masked by the ir- 
regularities of the 
ground, The horses 
are uneasy. You 
feel from their restrained step that the 
charge is about to take place. 

The signal is given. From all sides 
the troops dash forward, the cavalry tow- 
ard the enemy’s flank, the infantry in 
the same direction. Bayonets are fixed. 
Drums and bugles beat aud sound the 
charge. In spite of the steepness of the 
ascent the step is quickened to a run, to 
repeated cries of ‘‘En avant! en avant!” 
The enemy retreats, and the public too, 
terror-stricken by the torrent of mount- 
ing bayonets. The assault is finished; 
the crest of the hill is reached; the posi- 
tion is won. 


VELOCIPEDIST. 


IX. 

A few days afterward the army corps 
was assembled on the banks of the Gers, 
in the splendid Armagnac region near 
Auch. The grand autumn manceuvres 
were at an end. The final review was 
about to take place. This event is tlie 
féte, the crowning of the efforts, the re- 
compense of the labor of all. 

From very distant points the spectators 
have gathered in such immense crowds 
that, although very numerous, the troops 
are almost lost amidst the ocean of heads. 
The faubourg is decorated with flags, gar- 
lands, triumphal arches of greenery, ban- 
ners, and banderoles bearing inscriptions 
in honor of the army. The Place de 
Strasbourg is thronged with people—on 
the roofs, on the trees, at the windows— 
every corner is occupied. The review is 
passed. The general-in-chief returns to 
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the Place, followed by all the foreign offi 
cers in full-dress uniform, and the march 
ing past begins amidst the applause of the 
spectators, who comprehend the impor- 
tance of the result manifested by tlhe smart 
and regular step of the infantry, still fresh 
and in fine form after twenty days of hard 
manceuvres. 

In this part of France people are im 
pressionable; they feel and appreciate 
vividly; their demonstrative nature de 
lights in exterior manifestations; they 
feel a need of giving vent to their enthu 
siasm. To see their reservists, their chil 
dren, their fellow-citizens, march smartly 
past and represent their province brilliant 
ly in the eyes of all the foreign military 
missions excited their enthusiasm to the 
highest degree, and made them prodigal 
of their cheers. All the regiments, all 
the arms, all the colors, were greeted with 
roars of applause; the very length of the 
spectacle seemed to revive them; and their 
enthusiasm was justified. 

When it was over, when the command- 
er-in-chief saluted the foreigners and the 
authorities, and then returned into tlie 
town, followed by his brilliant cortége, 
cries of ‘‘ Vive le général!” rose from all 
sides. The crowd seemed to have but one 
voice to say to him, ‘‘ Merei!”—Thank you. 
Amongst these ardent Southerners it was, 
as it were, a veritable explosion of uation- 
al sentiment and local self-love. Doubt 
less there was in it a warm and grateful 
feeling toward the chief who had directed 
the manceuvres, but this unanimous hom- 
age was addressed principally to the army, 
to its activity and its good training, which 
are pledges of security and of hope. And 
in their enthusiasm you felt the vibration 
of the nation itself applauding the living 
expression of its resuscitation. 

X. 

Other manceuvres, more restricted but 
not less interesting, were then taking place 
in the Vosges district, where excellent 
troops found enthusiastic hearts to admire 
them. Under the less iuminous sky of 
eastern France you no longer find the 
noisy expansiveness of the south. On 
the frontier the attitude is silent and mel- 
ancholy, and cries are replaced by looks 
that are as eloquent as words. 

The contrast is complete between the 
two sides of the mountains. On the west, 
calm, tranquillity, hope. On the east, agi- 
tation, persecution, alarm. A _ strange 
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the slopes of the Holineck or the Prayez, drive 
them wild, and all sorts of suppositions come into 
their heads as to the motives, the means, the 
The absence of all mystery makes them 
think that there must be some. They want 
absolutely to know what we are doing. They 
are astonished to see us moving about in our own 
country, so little do they themselves feel at home 
ou the other side of the mountains. 
The Germans are tortured with apprehension. 
Their ever-increasing armaments do not make 
them feel secure. The victor, the conqueror, 
the mighty man, declares that he fears nothing, 
and at the same time he fears everything, 
both what he sees, and still more what he ; 
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does not see. The Germans are pecul- f 
iarly concerned about the progress of the f + 
French army. They feel that they are : i 
already equalled, and that perhaps 
they will soon be surpassed. Hence : 


that immoderate need of getting in- 
formation under all pretexts, by all 

means, under all disguises. Tour- 

ists, workmen, peddlers, ambu- 

\ lant musicians, ete., are always 
\ wandering about the frontier 
ci zone. But, in spite of that, 
. they are always in doubt. 
A All the precautions they 
\ take, all the spies they 
send, all the money they 
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CHASSEUR A CHEVAL. 


spend, do not satisfy their curiosity. 
Why? Because the information obtained 
is not such as they could wish. 

Refusing to believe in the so complete 
reorganization of the French army,a Pom- 
eranian seigneur resolved to judge for 
himself, and requested his doctor to pre- 
scribe for him an air cure in the Vosges. 
Armed with an iron-shod alpenstock, 
which he carried so that all could see it, 
and with a revolver hidden in his pocket, 
accompanied by some friends and preceded 
by a few spies, he climbed up the moun- 
tain, gained the edge of the woods, and 
came and sat close to the frontier, on the 
ruins of the feudal castle of Zweifelhof. 
From this point he could see a portion of 
the French slope ot the Vosges, where a 
manoeuvre was announced to take place. 
He saw on the ridges some Alsacians 
showing themselves timidly, for they, 
too, wished to see our soldiers. The 
Pomeranian was well placed in order 
to appreciate the emotion of the former 


and the merit of the 
latter. 

Soon the solitude be 
came animated. Some 
scouts are seen at the 
bottom of the valley. 
Riflemen appear in the 
black woods. There are 
preparations for a fight, 
and the firing begins. 

**Oh!” eries the for 
eign spectator; ** by the 
devil, who is the accom 
plice of these Gauls? 
I hear shots, but I see 
Another le 
vend gone overboard.” 


no smoke, 


At this moment an 
infantry regiment, is- 
suing from the forest, 
crossed the valley calm 
ly, and advanced in 
battle array toward the 
opposite slope. 


** Always imprudent 
the French,” remarked the grand sei- 
gneur. ‘They are going to mount those 
long slopes, where they would be easily 
mown down by the fire of the enemy.” 

‘‘No, Excellency, that is a pretence 
only; you see they are bearing more to 
the right.” 

‘To the right there are rocks. 
cannot get up that way, I imagine.” 

** Still they seem to be doing so. Yes; 
they are climbing.” 

‘They must be mad to try to climb up 
a rock so steep that it is almost perpen- 
dicular. The ascent is impossible.” 

“Still, they are getting up.” 

‘** Well, if they did get up they would 
be cut to pieces at once by the enemy on 
the top.” 

‘*But the enemy could not stay there. 
See the French batteries opposite, half- 
way up the hill, and covering by their fire 
the eminence that the infantry are scaling. 
Their bold manceuvre might be success 
ful after all.” 

The Pomeranian seigneur made no re 
ply. He seemed ill at ease, and after a 
momeut he asked for his cloak and his 
flask, out of which he drank. ‘* Where 
does this Branntwein come from?” he 
asked. 

‘**From Aarau, Excellency; it bears the 
mark.” 

‘* The bottle, yes; but not what is in it. 
It comes from France. There can be no 
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mistake.” Then he murmured to himself: 

‘Inexorable fatality! Germany cannot 
produce cognac! What a subject of ob 
servation for the physiologist and the 
moralist! So much weakness combined 
with so much strength!” 

Mute, his eves fixed on the battalions 
scaling the rocks, he shook his head as if 
to drive away some disagreeable thought. 
He suffered, and yet he continued to 
watch. He saw the summits carried with 
impetuosity, while the infantry reformed 
their ranks in an instant, and simulated a 
thick fire against tlhe enemy supposed to 
be retreating. 

At that moment some women wearing 
broad bows of black ribbons in their hair, 
and big white embroidered aprons, and 
holding their children by the hand, came 
out of the wood and advanced toward the 
troops at rest, where they were received 
with cheers. 

‘“What are all those women doing ?” 
asked the Pomeranian seigneur of one of 
his followers. 

‘The French soldiers are a great at- 
traction for the Alsaciennes, Excellency. 
There will probably be a dance to-night at 
the farm of Le Tanet.” 

‘‘T thought our people were forbidden 
to cross the frontier and enter French ter- 
ritory.” 

‘* Yes, but they cross it all the same.” 
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‘* Shall we have to wall in the frontier, 
then ?” 

‘*That would be a costly and doubtless 
a useless measure. Walls cannot stop 
hearts or ideas.” 

True,” murmured his Excellency. 
‘*Implacable fatality! The Germans can 
do everything with the help of God, but 
still they cannot make the Alsacians love 
them.” 

After a short rest, the troops marched 
back down the slopes and regained their 
bivouac. They had just accomplished, by 
way of exercise, one of those manceuvres 
which sometimes secure a victory. Their 
good-humor bore witness to their confi- 
dence and to their power of resisting fa 
tigue. 

The tourist had risen. He wished to 
go away.,and yet he could not take his 
eyes off the French regiment engaged in 
disposing its advanced posts and patrols. 
Shortly afterward a patrol coming up to 
the guard posted just below the Zweifel- 
hof was met by the ery, ‘‘Qui vive?” 
And the patrol replied, ‘‘ France.” 

The Teuton wiped his brow, threw a 
last glance at the encampment, and went 
away with the uneven step of an angry 
man, while the echo of the rocks and the 
voices of the Alsaciennes issuing from the 
depth of the woods sent back to his grieved 
ears the words, ‘‘ Vive France!” 
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TO region can be more appropriately 
\ designated the heart of North Amer- 
ica, speaking geographically, than that 
which lies within the embrace of the up- 
per Mississippi, Lake Superior, and Lake 
Michigan. The great natural arteries of 
the habitable continent issue from its bor- 
ders, and grant to it, although inland a 
thousand miles, easy commerce with the 
ocean on the east, and the Gulf of Mexico 
on the south. In the ports of both lakes 
ships from Europe are to be seen which 
have passed, by the St. Lawrence gate, 
through the wall of mountains that from 
Labrador to Georgia defends the interior. 
The principal water channels of the wide 
plains between the Rocky and Alleghany 
ranges are gathered by the Mississippi into 
a tributary system of natural intercom- 
munication available for its practical use. 

Of this territory the State of Wiscensin 
embraces the greater part. In the plan of 
the nation’s forefathers it was designed 
that a single State should comprehend sub- 
stantially all of it; and it would, in some 
respects, have been convenient and bene- 
ficial to its inhabitants had the plan been 
more nearly adhered to in the adjustment 
of State lines. This was all parcel of the 
Northwest Territory, and was delivered 
from European dominion by the success 
of the Revolution, confirmed by the Treaty 
of Paris, by which instrument Great Brit- 
ain surrendered the country to the Missis- 
sippi, the limit of her claim westward ; and 
the northwestern corner on the Canadian 
boundary was fixed in the Lake of the 
Woods. Virginia, however, claimed the 
entire expanse beyond the Ohio, at least 
as far as the Illinois; Massachusetts as- 
serted title, under her royal charter, to 
a belt of eighty miles in width, below 
the parallel of 43° 43’ 12", extending to the 
river; and Connecticut to still another 
adjoining belt; but all relinquished their 
claims in the interest of common fellow- 
ship and good-will, and ceded full title 
and jurisdiction to the federal govern- 
ment. Thereupon, in consideration of 
their grants, the Congress of the old con 
federation passed the famous ordinance of 
1787, and by one of its six special ‘‘arti- 
cles of compact between the original States 
and the people and States in the said ter- 
ritory,” which were to ‘‘forever remain 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 491.—63 
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unalterable, unless by common consent,” 
it was agreed and ordained that ‘‘ not less 
than three nor more than five States” 
should be formed in the territory; of 
which, if but three, the third should be 
composed of the district of country lying 
west of a direct line drawn due north from 
the Wabash and Post Vincents to the 
Canadian boundary, and the division of 
this district to form two States, Congress 
was authorized to make only upon ‘‘an 
east and west line drawn through the 
southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michi 

gan.” 

Had this ‘‘compact” been kept, the 
State of Wisconsin would have possessed 
northern Illinois, with the city of Chi 
cago; northeastern Minnesota, with the 
cities of St. Paul and Duluth; and the 
richest portion of the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. But the insecurity of public 
engagements received signal illustration 
in the performance of this covenant in 
the first great instrument of national ob- 
ligation after the establishment of our in- 
dependence. Not one of the five States 
formed in the Northwest Territory is 
bounded according to the requirement of 
the celebrated ordinance, nor did any de- 
parture from it receive the common con- 
sent, which was the only contingency to 
modify the guarantee of perpetual ob 
servance. Ohio first, then Indiana, were 
permitted to crowd their northern lines 
upon Michigan; and Illinois. to take 8400 
square miles, in a strip of sixty-one miles 
width, from southern Wisconsin; in each 
instance the protesting Territory proving 
wholly defenceless in Congress, with no 
buckler but the nation’s compact, ‘‘ for- 
ever unalterable,” against the arguments 
and influence of a new-coming State, im- 
mediately to possess votes in that body 
and the Electoral College. After long 
resistance, the people of Michigan were 
forced reluctantly into their lucky bar- 
gain, by which her territorial losses were 
far more than compensated in the gain of 
the entire upper peninsula; and Wiscon- 
sin was left with the usual portion, ac- 
cording to old customs, of the youngest in 
the family. Nor in the end was she per- 
mitted to keep what the others left. The 
great size of the remainder appeared to 
some of the older States dangerously dis- 
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proportionate ; the settlers in the north- 
western portion were ambitious to secure 
a separate State, and exerted themselves 
diligently to influence Congress; and 
many in Wisconsin favored the division. 
It resulted in the excision by Congress of 
the northwestern corner of the old Terri- 
tory, and Wisconsin entered the Union 
in 1848, with limits much less than were 
originally set apart for this State, yet 
substantially equal in area to Michigan 
and Illinois, and greatly beyond Ohio 
and Indiana, and with a country unex 
celled, rarely equalled, in variety, extent, 
and quality of natural resources. The 
south boundary of the State lies on the 
parallel of 42° 30’ north latitude; the 
lakes, joined by the line of the Menomonee 
River flowing to Green Bay, and the Mon- 
treal in opposite course into Superior, are 
her eastern and northern confines; the 
northwestern limit proceeds from the end 
of Lake Superior up the St. Louis River 
to the first rapids, thence due south by a 
land line of about forty miles to the St. 
Croix River, and by its course to the Mis- 
sissippi, which forms the western border. 
Its superficial measurement is 53,924 
square miles. Its average length is ap- 
proximate] y 260 miles, its average breadth, 
215; but its shape is not regular, and the 
distance between its northernmost point 
and south line exceeds 312 miles, while its 
extreme breadth is nearly or quite three 
hundred. The little archipelago known 
as the Apostle Islands, in Lake Superior, 
lies within its northern boundary. 
Protracted controversy attended all the 
adjustments of State lines which have 
been mentioned, much bitter feeling was 
aroused in the breasts of the pioneers and 
early statesmen of Michigan and Wis- 
consin, and for some time efforts were 
pressed to undo the dispositions which 
Congress had made. The northern coun- 
ties of Illinois unwillingly parted at the 
time from the expected association with 
their neighbors above. The inhabitants 
of the western part of the upper peninsu- 
la of Michigan sustained more inconven- 
ience, because their interests and inter- 
course naturally unite them to Wiscon- 
sin, and their re. liest communication with 
their capital has long been by rail through 
this State and around Lake Michigan by 
thesouth. Yet, except in theircase, it may 
be doubted whether much loss of material 
welfare has been sustained by the people 
chiefly affected by the deviations from 


the lines originally fixed by the ordinance 
of 1787; and although States of vastly 
greater area have been since received, 
the opinions which prevailed when the 
limits of Wisconsin were finally settled 
might not improbably have operated to 
deny it extension to the shores of Lake 
Superior, and possession of much of its 
rich northern territory, if the southern 
boundary had been preserved on the line 
drawn through the ‘‘extreme of Lake 
Michigan.” 

The history of Wisconsin in all mem 
orable particulars is not obscure. Itopens 
under French auspices, and is separable 
by five divisions. The eras of French 
rule, of British authority, of pre-Territo 
rial transition, of separate Territorial and 
State existence, are landmarked by events. 

The elucidation of the circumstances of 
its discovery, from neglected and forgot 
ten testimonies, has been in recent years 
accomplished to general acceptation by 
Professor Consul W. Butterfield, an in 
dustrious and intelligent student of the 
antiquities and annals of the State. He 
has not only brought out from long ob 
scurity the true discoverer, but has set 
back by many years the date of the event 
The little colony of the Pilgrims on the 
Massachusetts coast was only in its four 
teenth year when first the white adven 
turer saw Wisconsin. He was Jean Ni 
collet, an early specimen of that unique 
and hardy race, the coureurs des bois, a 
graft of Indian savage life upon French 
character, who were for two centuries the 
curious common carriers of the wilder 
ness. He had come to New France in 
1618, a youth of twenty, for many years 
was immersed alone among the Hurons, 
in the wilds about Lake Nipissing and the 
upper waters of the Ottawa, and typically 
embodied the adventurous spirit, fortitude, 
cheerfulness, and zeal which always char 
acterized his class. It seems to have been 
the old geographical fantasy, so oft pur- 
sued to bitter disappointments—belief of 
an easy way to Cathay and the realms of 
the East—that spurred him to his bold 
journey. Rumor passed among the Ind- 
ians of eastern Lake Huron, then the 
terminal of exploration, of a tribe that 
dwelt some hundreds of leagues to the 
westward, called Ouinipigous, meaning 
‘*men of the sea.” Significant name! 
Fancy-colored hope readily saw in the 
misty stories of their large wooden canoes, 
shaved heads, and beardless faces a people 
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who knew the Western ocean, had mingled 
ith, were even kindred to, the Chinese or 
fartars of the East. It would seem that 
even Champlain, chivalrous old knight of 
the forest, lent his ear to the tale, and blew 
the flame of expectation. And Nicollet, 
n company with the good Father Bre- 
euf, then just setting forth on his dismal 
ind fatal mission to the Hurons, again 
oiled up the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
ivers to Allumette Island, and then on 
alone to the Georgian Bay, whence em 
barking with but seven Indian compan- 
ions, he first of white men traversed the 
mist-eovered waters of upper Lake Huron, 
paddled up the Strait of Mackinac, as- 
cended the western coast of Lake Michi- 
gan, erossed the threshold of ‘‘ Death’s 
Door” into the sombre Green Bay, found 
at its head the mouth of the Fox, and at 
length, in the autumn-summer of 1634, set 
foot on the country of his venturesome 
search, of the ‘‘men of the sea.”” He de- 
spatched a messenger, to whom they hos- 
pitably responded, and, escorted by a com- 
pany of their young men, he proceeded to 
their village. He knew the value of first 
impressions, and long before had studied 
the effects of this momentous meeting. 
Through all his tedious journeying he had 
borne with anxious care the garments 
suited to the tastes of this people he was 
then to see. The hour was now at hand, 
and, brilliantly apparelled in Chinese 
damask embroidered with many-colored 
birds and flowers, exploding pistols from 
both hands, he theatrically presented him- 
self, the ambassador of New France. His 
illusion quickly vanished. No gorgeous 
mandarin welcomed him with Oriental 
grace; no road to Cathay opened there. 
They were simple savages like his own 
companions, who marvelled at the strange 
whiteness of his skin, and in a great as- 
semblage feasted him magnificently on 
beaver; but he found a country marked 
by Nature’s love, and her waterway to the 
Mississippi. 

Notwithstanding his theory of raiment 
miscarried, the hands that clasped the 
thunder were objects of reverential awe, 
and Nicollet readily made friends of these 
Winnebagoes, and later of other tribes, 
and tarried for months among them. He 
continued his journey farther up the Fox 
River, to where but a short portage to the 
Wisconsin gives access to the waters that 
descend to the Gulf, and not improbably 
learned the general course of that river. 
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At that point, however, he turned south- 
ward by land, traversed the prairies into 
Illinois, and in the autumn of 1635 re 

turned to Quebec. But the high-mettled 
Champlain lay sinking to his end, and 
there was none then to carry the flag of 
France to the new-found country of the 
prairies, and Nicollet’s adventures and dis 

coveries lapsed into story, fruitless, except 
of unacknowledged guidance to later ex- 
plorers. 

Twenty years afterward, two bold trad 
ers in quest of peltries penetrated the 
Northern forests, and probably visited 
Green Bay; but the beginnings of settle- 
ment were due to the Society of Jesus. In 
1665 Father Claude Allouez pushed along 
the southern coast of Lake Tracy, as they 
called Superior then, to the Bay of Che- 
goimegon, and there established the Mis 
sion of the Holy Ghost. Near the head 
of the bay he built a house, sided and 
thatched with bark, the first dwelling of 
a white man in Wisconsin. Six years 
later this mission was abandoned from 
terror of the Sioux, and for above a cen- 
tury and a half was not resumed. The 
name of La Pointe de Saint Esprit, 
abridged to La Pointe in common speech, 
remained to the neighborhood, and after- 
ward attached to the place on Madeline 
Island where an important post of Mr. 
Astor’s famous company was located, in 
the prosperity of the fur trade. There 
Baraga, afterward bishop, re-established 
the mission in 1835, and for years wrought 
to construct in the wild Chippewa speech 
the gentle messages of Christianity. 

He was born in Austria, near the close 
of the last century, studied law in Vienna, 
and theology in Laibach, where he was 
ordained. He came to America in 1830, 
burning with an ardor to bring the gos- 
pel to the hearts of the Indian people, 
which remained unquenched through all 
his long life. He began his Indian studies 
at Cincinnati, was first installed as pastor 
at Arbor Croche, afterward taught at a 
village near the site of Grand Rapids, in 
Michigan, and thence repaired to La 
Pointe. He became distinguished for his 
knowledge of the Chippewa tongue, wrote 
and published an Otchipwe dictionary and 
grammar, translations from the Bible, 
catechism, prayer and hymn_ books, be- 
sides works in the German and Slavonic 
languages. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Sault Ste. Marie in 1853, but subsequently 
transferred his episcopal residence to Mar- 
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quette, and there he died in 1868, beloved 
and reverenced by all within a wide region 
upon which he had left the impress of his 
saintly purity, untiring zeal, and love for 
The humility and patience with 
which he labored and suffered, often in 


men. 


the extremest poverty and wretchedness 
of life, the constancy of his love for the 
benighted people to whom he was sent, 
the severity of his self-imposed tasks, his 
wonderful devotion and great accomplish- 
ments, have given him renown among 
missionaries hardly below those of earlier 
times who received the crown of martyr 
dom. 

In 1669, the same missionary, Allouez, 
associated with Father Dablon, commenced 
at the head of Green Bay the enduring 
mission of St. Francois Xavier, and two 
years after built a chapel five or six miles 
above the mouth of the Fox, whence the 
present town of Depere derives its name, 
as the place des péres. Fort La Baye, 
an insignificant affair, was built where 
the city of Fort Howard now is, on the 
bank near the river's mouth. The point 
was one of activity in the Indian trade, 
but no settlement of the kind that indi- 
cates approaching civilization and devel 
opment was begun there or elsewhere in 
Wisconsin until long after it was deliv- 
ered from foreign hands. In 1761, a 
British officer, with less than a score of 
men, entered unopposed, and took posses- 
sion of the post at Green-Bay. After- 
ward, by the Treaty of Paris, negotiated in 
1762, France entirely gave up the conti- 
nent, yielding her northern possessions to 
England, and the territory of Louisiana to 
Spain. In the Green Bay neighborhood, 
the little fort, disused and decayed, the 
chapel and the mission house, a few fami- 
lies,a few arpents of cultivated ground, 
a few titles under French law, the dis- 
puted tradition of a ‘‘ fort,” or trading 
house, at Prairie du Chien, perhaps a fac- 
tory at the foot of Lake Pepin, some in- 
oculation of the French language on Ind- 
ian dialects—these and nothing more 
were left to preserve the savor of New 
France in Wisconsin. 

In June, 1763, on the breaking out 
of Pontiac’s war, the Chippewas sur- 
prised and captured Michilimackinac, 
which necessitated immediate withdrawal 
of the garrison at Green Bay, and the 
British sway was thenceforth wholly nom- 
inal, neither settler nor soldier of England 
appearing afterward during its continu- 


ance. Although that government surlily 
held the Northern posts until 1796, inde 
pendence legally dates here, as in the ori 
ginal States, with the Declaration of 1776 
and the twenty years between were free 
in fact, of the manifestations of British 
authority. 

The most interesting event of the 
French era was the famous voyage of 
Father Marquette and Sieur Joliet to the 
Mississippi in 1673, too often and too well 
described to admit repetition. It was not 
absolute discovery, for the great river had 
been De Soto’s grave above a hundred 
and thirty years, and Indian report had 
also made known its existence and course 
toward the South. Yet the merit of dis 
covery is theirs, because the story of De 
Soto’s wanderings carried little geograph- 
ical information, and none of the origin of 
the river; and it was their finding which 
made the world acquainted with it, even 
as the same that held his body. 

The transitionary period before organi 
zation of the Territory of Wisconsin lasted 
sixty years. Until 1800 the Northwest 
Territory remained intact. The first divi 
sion was made on the Fourth of July in 
that year, under an act passed in the pre 
ceding May, with a view to the erection 
of the State of Ohio, and all west of that 
proposed State was constituted the Terri- 
tory of Indiana. The next step was taken 
in 1805, by setting out the Territory of 
Michigan within the lines designed for 
the fourth State by the ordinance of 1787; 
but this did not embrace any coun- 
try west of the lake. In 1809 Congress 
created the Territory of Illinois, and, still 
pursuing essentially the lines of the or- 
dinance, gave to it all west of the lower 
Wabash and the Vincennes meridian, 
thus comprising Wisconsin and north 
eastern Minnesota. Across this expanse 
the enabling act of Illinois drew the 
limit of that State, as already mentioned, 
in 1818,and annexed the northern re- 
mainder to Michigan Territory. This po 
litical association, to which was added in 
1834 all the region west of the Mississippi 
which lies north of the State of Missouri 
and east of the Missouri and White Earth 
rivers, continued until the Fourth of July, 
1836. On that day, by the act of April 


20th, the Territory of Wisconsin came into 
being, with the area of Michigan Territory 
diminished by the excision of that State; 
Iowa, Minnesota, and the eastern half of 
the two Dakotas being thus included. 
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The first considerable immigration 

as due to the discovery of the lead 
nines. This mineral exists in great 
sbundance in northwestern L[linois and 
southwestern Wisconsin, and when the 
act became known, it was followed by 

multitudinous rush to that region, 

ien novel in character, though since 
witnessed in many other localities. Ga 
ena was the first seat of operations, and 
long the emporium of the trade. Its 
occupation began in 1822, and in three 
vears the incoming tide was at flood. 
In the year 1828 the production of these 
mines amounted to nearly 13,000,000 
po inds of the coveted metal. 

The mineral district lay partly with 
in the country claimed by the Winne 
bagoes, then numbering nearly 5000 
They themselves had dug and reduced 
the ores, and looked upon the invasion 
vith a jealousy which rose to bitter re 
sentment. This brought about what is 
known as the Winnebago war, a war of 
no actual conflict of forces and but lit 
t 
sures of suppression promptly taken. 
General alarm, however, existed for a 
time, and doubtless the danger of a se 


e bloodshed, owing to efficient mea- 


rious outbreak was imminent. 

After a few years of peace came the 
Black Hawk war, the last desperate strug- 
gle of the red man east of the Mississippi. 
The honor of latest resistance belongs 
worthily to that brave tribe which in 
earlier days had waged so many wars in 
maintenance of their country—the Sacs 
and Foxes. The hostilities lasted from 
May to August, mainly in the Territory; 
several engagements befell, and many 
bloody deeds were done. The Indians 
were gradually driven from the mining 
districts, and finally, in swift retreat 
northerly through the Four Lake country 
to the Wisconsin River, on the banks of 
which, nearly opposite Sauk City, they 
were overtaken and defeated in a general 
engagement, on the 21st of July, 1832, with 
heavy loss. Their retreat and pursuit fol- 
lowed toward the west, and on the 2d 
of August the whole band—men, women, 
and children—were hemmed in on the 
banks of the Mississippi, near the mouth 
of the Bad Axe River. An armed steam- 
er aided to prevent their escape, and the 
greater portion of the tribe was slain, little 
quarter being shown. The attack by the 
national troops was led by Colonel Zach- 
ary Taylor, afterward President. Black 
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HENRY DODGE. 


Fr the painting by J. C. Marine, in possession of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society. 


Hawk escaped at the time, but was in a 
few days captured and delivered up by 
Winnebagoes. He was detained in prison 
at Jefferson Barracks and Fortress Mon- 
roe until the succeeding June; then, being 
liberated, he was shown the principal cities 
of the country, to impress him with its 
power, and retired to lowa, where he lived 
quietly till his death in 1838. 

No one gained greater fame in this war 
than General Henry Dodge. He is some- 
times called the hero of the war; and, so 
far as it afforded scope for the lofty title, 
was worthy of it. Black Hawk many 
times declared that but for the chief, 
Hairy Face—as his tribe had named him 
—he should have whipped the whites, and 
ranged the mining country at will. In 
his intrepidity, sagacity,skill,and conduct, 
General Dodge unquestionably manifested 
qualities which would have won him high 
renown on a wider field of arms. He 
commanded the mounted riflemen of the 
Territory, and by incessant vigilance and 
activity preserved the settlements from 
many scenes of horror, besides participa 
ting in nearly every engagement. It was 
his hot pursuit for over a hundred miles 
that secured the opportunity for battle on 
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the Wisconsin River, and made the Ind 
ians’ final escape impossible. But the 
little battle of the Pecatonica, some time 
earlier, remarkable for desperate fighting 
and result, gained him most repute for 
personal prowess. He had pursued a 
party of thirteen Indians, who had done 
recent murders, to a bend in that river 
covered by a deep swamp, where in the 
timber behind a high bank they found a 
natural breastwork. Dismounting, he 
charged upon them with eighteen men, 
and, notwithstanding that until the bank 
was surmounted the Indians were covered, 
within five minutes every savage was 
slain, Dodge losing three killed and one 
wounded, 

General Dodge was a frontier boy, born 
at Vincennes, October 12, 1782, and re- 
moved in early manhood to a part of the 
new-bought Territory of Louisiana, within 
the present State of Missouri. In the war 
of 1812 he became a lieutenant-colonel 
in the Louisiana militia, and performed 
service up the Missouri, in watch of the 
Indians. The lead mines attracted him 
in 1827. where he had but lately arrived 
when called into service against the Win- 
nebagoes. He pursued lead mining for 
some years, and built the first smelting 
furnace in the Territory. After the Black 
Hawk war, though already past fifty, he 
accepted the coloneley of the newly au- 
thorized First Regiment of the United 
States Dragoons, and in 1835 marched to 
the Rocky Mountains. President Jackson 
appointed him first Governor of the Terri- 
tory and Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
Mr. Tyler removed him in 1841, and ap- 
pointed James D. Doty, then the Territo- 
rial Delegate, in his stead. Thereupon the 
people elected the general as Delegate in 
place of Doty, and he served in the House 
of Representatives until 1845, when Mr. 
Polk restored him to the office of Governor, 
which he held until the admission of the 
State. He was then elected to the United 
States Senate, and re-elected in 1851. He 
enjoyed the singular parental felicity of 
the companionship in the Senate of his 
son, Augustus C. Dodge, a Senator from 
lowa, highly distinguished for abilities 
and character, both having also previous- 
ly sat together in the House as Delegates. 
At the end of his term he retired, in his 
seventy -fifth year, from public service, 
and in honored quietude enjoyed still ten 
years more of life, passing away at the 
home of hisson in Burlington, Iowa, June 


19, 1867. No man has ever possessed a 
greater, perhaps none so great a measure 
of affection and regard from the people of 
Wisconsin. 

Its distance from Detroit by any prac 
ticable route of travel isolated the coun 
try west of the lake from the Territorial] 
government, and begot early agitation for 
independent political life. The inhabi 
tants on the eastern side also actively 
sought the erection of their State. But 
Congress, from embarrassment by the 
boundary disputes or other influences, de 
layed the necessary action. A biil to es- 
tablish the new Territory was reported to 
the House in 1830; another passed that 
body in 1831; yet from year to year ev 
ery measure halted incomplete. At last 
a novel remedy was applied, and proved 
successful. The Legislative Council of 
the Territory itself passed an act in 1835 
to enable the people to form a State gov- 
ernment without further waiting upon 
Congress. Provision was made for the 
assembling of a constitutional conven- 
tion of delegates from the limits of the 
proposed State, while the people in the 
residue of the Territory were empowered 
to choose their Delegate to Congress and 
separate Legislative Council. Upon the 
constitution so formed, Michigan was ad 
mitted. In the west, George W. Jones 
was elected Delegate, and admitted to a 
seat in the House of Representatives in 
December following without a question. 
He rendered efficient service by procuring 
the act to establish the Territory of Wis- 
consin, and was re-elected, or chosen first 
Delegate of the new Territory, in the ensu 
ing year, and served the fullterm. Gen 
eral Jonessubsequently fixed his residence 
in Dubuque, where he had large business 
interests, and thenceforward his career, 
illustrated by eminent public services as 
a Senator and diplomatic representative, 
accrued to the benefit and honor of Iowa. 

The member who introduced .to the 
Council the bill which secured the accom 
plishment of the long-deferred wishes of 
the people was James Duane Doty, of 
Green Bay, one of. the most eminent of 
Wisconsin's early settlers. Born in Sa- 
lem, New York, in 1799, he had removed 
in 1819 to Detroit, and at once gained un- 
usual favor and confidence; and though 
but twenty-four, President Monroe had 
appointed him to the independent judge- 
ship provided for the region west of the 
Sault and Lake Michigan in the year 
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1823, in which capacity he had organ 
ized the courts and conducted the judi- 

cial business of the country for nine 
vears. He had been chosen to the 
Council in 1834, and was at this time 
sitting in his second year. He became 
afterward Delegate to Congress for 
nearly three years, succeeding Gen 
eral Jones; Governor of the Territory 
from 1841 to 1844; and upon the ad 
mission of Wisconsin, for two terms a 
member of Congress; and rendered 
other useful services to the public. 

He settled at Green Bay in 1824, and 
resided there thirty years. Upon his 
retirement from Congress he changed 

his home to the pretty islet which di- 
vides the waters of the Fox as they 
issue from Lake Winnebago, still 
called Doty’s Island. Earliest among 
the prominent pioneers of Wisconsin, 

he looked upon her as a father on his 
child, and was tireless in her service. 

He was strong and stubborn in his 
opinions, and sometimes whimsical. 
While Governor he denied the right 

of the Legislature chosen in 1843 to 

sit in December of that year, and 
after its assembling forced an ad 
journment to a date that obviated his 
objection; which led to acrimony of 
feeling, and an effort, though a fruitless 
one, for his removal. A humorous il- 
lustration of this characteristic was his 
persistence in spelling the name of the 
Territory Wiskonsan, which finally pro- 
duced a joint resolution in the two Houses 
against the orthographic eccentricity. In 
1861, the pioneer instinct still prevailing, 
he accepted appointment as Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs in Utah, and was 
subsequently made Governor of that Ter- 
ritory, in which office he died June 13, 
1865. Strong-willed and honest men in 
public life usually make enemies, but de- 
serve the highest respect. Judge Doty 
earned and received a large measure from 
the people of Wisconsin. Especially 
among old settlers are coupled the names, 
although their political views antago- 
nized, of Dodge and Doty, as the two pil- 
lars of the Territory. 

Extinguishment of the Indian title to 
the southern half of the State and open- 
ing of the lands to purchase took place 
about the time of the Territorial establish- 
ment, and progress was soon rapid. The 
history of the Territory mainly presents 
the usual features of a new country in 
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JAMES D. DOTY 


From a daguerreotype in possession of the Wisconsin Historical Society 


active growth, with its people laying the 
foundations of local government and the 
institutions of the future State. 

The first session of the Legislature con- 
vened at Belmont,and was chiefly agitated 
upon the location of the seat of govern- 
ment. Early separation of the trans- 
Mississippi country being obvious, the 
convenience of Wisconsin ruled action; 
and the choice, largely influenced by the 
sagacious discernment of Judge Doty, fell 
upon the site of Madison, midway between 
the river and Lake Michigan, and, though 
yet untouched by settlement, already 
known for its extraordinary natural 
beauty. The fortunate selection has 
made their capital city always an object 
of pride to the citizens of the State. 

The country west of the Mississippi was, 
in fact, set off as the Territory of Iowa in 
1838. The enabling act for Wisconsin 
passed in 1846, but it required a second 
constitutional convention to achieve a 
satisfactory organic law, and it was not 
until the 29th of May, 1848, that the thir- 
tieth State was received to the Union. The 
constitution then adopted still remains, 
unchanged but by a few amendments. 
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NELSON DEWEY. 


From a photograph by Curtiss, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Another prominent Territorial charac- 
ter was Charles Dunn, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court during the entire period. 
Born in Kentucky in 1799, he removed at 
twenty to Illinois, where he completed 
his legal studies and pursued his profes- 
sion until 1836, when, upon his appoint- 
ment to the bench, he fixed his residence 
at Belmont, and there he died in 1872. 
Strong but gentle in character and man- 
ner, assiduously faithful to duty, of per- 
fect integrity and purity, he was an able 
and just judge, universally and affection- 
ately esteemed by the bar and the people. 

The first Governor of the State was Nel 
son Dewey, one of the earliest settlers, 
who had made his way unaided, by sheer 
force of character and ability. He was 
peculiarly adapted to the task of organiz- 
ing the State government, and moulded 
the form and conduct of its affairs with 
great wisdom and care for the interests of 
the people. Of strong but not showy 
personality, well-trained business habits, 
firm in principles, and laboriously faithful 
to duty, Governor Dewey has not been 
surpassed in the executive office. He was 
re-elected, and remained in service until 
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January, 1852. He afterward render 
ed public service of valuable but in 
conspicuous character, and died in the 
past year at Cassville, his residence 
for more than fifty years. 

The rapid influx of population to 
Wisconsin in the earlier days is shown 
in remarkable figures. In August, 
1836, after the Territorial organization, 
the total number was 11,683; four years 
later, 31,000; in 1850, over 300,000: and 
776,000 in 1860. After that year the 
tide of immigration was checked, and 
the ratio of gain became less than in 
the adjoining prairie States of Illinois 
and Iowa. Natural and adventitious 
causes conspired to this retardation. 
Southward from Lake Superior, for 
150 miles, dense forests covered the 
State, and the lower third only, rough 
ly speaking, was readily accessible to 
settlement. The southern counties 
filled quickly to the point of satura 
tion for agricultural purposes, and out 
side of the cities have gained in num 
bers but little since 1860. This part 
of the State was peculiarly attractive, 
being mostly prairies, interspersed 
with oak openings, handsome as well 
kept parks, and occasional tracts of fine 
forest trees, while its climate is unex- 

celled, and upon the whole may well be 
claimed the best for salubrity and comfort 
the temperate zone affords. Counting 
only the area substantially occupied dur- 
ing the early years, this country, perhaps 
the world, can show no instance of more 
rapid, healthy, and peaceful settlement. 
The subjugation of the northern forests, 
a slow task at the best, was further checked 
by the civil war, and the financial depres- 
sion succeeding the business misfortunes 
of 1878. It resulted that for twenty years 
after 1860 the gain in population was less 
by over 200,000 than during the twenty 
years before, being little, if any, beyond 
natural increase, emigration and war losses 
counterbalancing immigration. Within 
recent years, however, the transformation 
of the northern region has been rapid, 
and the eleventh census raises the State 
from sixteenth to fourteenth on the scale 
of population, the enumeration, as last re- 
ported, reaching 1,687,000. 

No State has been sought by a greater 
variety of immigrants—it may be doubted 
if any possesses representatives of so many 
races—and her mosaic citizenship com- 
prises enterprising spirits from nearly all 
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civilized countries of the globe. Next 
ifter our own land, most is due to Ger- 
many, Which has given us a greater pro- 
portion than to any other State of the 
Union, one-sixth of our people having 
been born in the communities compre 
hended by that empire, besides probably 
is many more of German parentage but 
native birth. It need not be added that 
liberty, good order, and industrial pros- 
perity will mark the State in which 
such blood is potential. The Sean- 
dinavian countries hold next place 
among the sources of our strength, 
having directly furnished above one- 
seventeenth of our population, a pro- 
portion to be reckoned a tenth, or 
ninth, by counting also those of the 
race born here. No foreigners more 
readily assimilate the customs and 
speech of America, surpassing in easy 
pronunciation of English with free- 
dom from foreign accent. About two 

and one-third per cent. of our people 
were born in Ireland, and nearly as 
many more in Great Britain. British 
America has supplied one and a half 

per cent., Bohemia one, and other na- 
tions less. The Poles of foreign birth 
number near 10,000, the Dutch 7000 

or 8000, the French approach 4000. 

In the town of New Glarus, a com- 
pact Swiss colony of nearly 1700 has 
reproduced upon the prairie many of 

the usages and faithfully maintained 

the virtues of their native mountains. 
Other nations have also their repre- 
sentatives, and to the resident of a 
quiet New England valley, the roster 

of our public officers or the signs 

on business houses might present a 
strange and unpronounceable aspect. 

But our prodigality of invitation has 
been on the whole well justified by those 
who have accepted it, and still keeping 
warm the memory of father-lands, their 
superior allegiance and duty to the State 
they have made their children’s father- 
land are faithfully maintained. Distine- 
tive peculiarities gradually wear away 
and almost disappear in children grown; 
political and business intercourse leads to 
commingling of blood and social inter- 
fusion; our free people support the insti- 
tutions of freedom with gaining, not fail- 
ing power: and in the happy brotherhood 
of so various parentage, the great fact is ap- 
parent which Paul spake, that God “‘ hath 
made of one blood all nations of men.” 
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Illustration of fitness for their liberties 
was given by the nature of the State's par- 
ticipation in the civil war. The call to 
arms not only evoked a prompt response 
of five times the required number, but 
the continuing duty of maintenance was 
unfalteringly fulfilled. Every national 
demand was met, and the State’s aggre- 
gate quota for the war was exceeded by 
1260. Including 5784 veteran re-enlist- 





ALEXANDER W. RANDALL 


From the painting by William Cogswell, Executive Chamber, Madison 


ments, she had credit for 91,379 men. The 
significance of these figures is better seen 
by the fact that they stand for one-fifth of 
the male population of the time, old and 
young, and exceeded one-half of the vot- 
ers of the State at the Presidential election 
of 1864, including those who voted in the 
field. These soldiers won honorable fame 
in every quarter to which our arms were 
carried. Their command was prized by 
the fighting generals, and their service 
was, in consequence, so widely distributed 
that every revolting State witnessed their 
valor and was honored by their blood. 
It would be a pleasing office to recount 
the special services and gallant exploits 
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of many who earned pre-eminent glory 
among our heroes. It isa story yet to be 
told with full justice, a story not less due 
the State than them. But the present is 
not the opportunity, and a partial tale or 
invidious mention would be a sin. Age 
fast masters the diminishing survivors of 
the war; a few years, and they will live 
in memory alone: but Wisconsin will ever 
have honor by the part she bore through 
the deeds of her soldiers in the struggle 
which preserved for men the government 
of liberty. 

At the outbreak off the war the office of 
Governor was held by Alexander W. Ran 
dall. Quick of apprehension and ready 
in opinion and action, he was admirably 
suited to the hour. He declared at once, 
with eloquent patriotism, the devotion of 
Wisconsin to the Union, and the purpose 
of her people to fight for its integrity, in 
a tone and manner which drew national 
attention, and his prompt and efficient 
measures, well seconded by all, augmented 
the useful service of the State,and gave 
her character and standing. 

Governor Randall was sent in 1862 as 
Minister to Rome; but after a year's resi- 
dence abroad, accepted the post of First 
Assistant to Postmaster-General Denison. 
Upon Mr. Johnson's accession to the Pre- 
sidency and Mr. Denison’s resignation, he 
was appointed Postmaster- General, and 
served in the office to the end of that ad- 
ministration. He died in 1872 at Elmira, 
New York, before he finished his fifty- 
third year. 

James R. Doolittle and Timothy O. 
Howe sat for Wisconsin in the United 
States Senate during the war period. 
There are interesting points of incidence 
in their careers. Judge Doolittle was the 
elder by a year, born January 3, 1815, in 
the State of New York, whence he came 
in 1851 to Wisconsin, with vigorous na- 
tive powers ripened by liberal culture and 
years of practice at the bar. He was soon 
chosen to the Cireuit Court bench, but 
resigned in 1856, after three years’ service. 
Up to midsummer of that year he had 
been a Democrat, but he then announced 
his change, ably supported Mr. Fremont 
for President, and at once became prom- 
inent among Republicans. 

Judge Howe was born in Maine, Feb 
ruary 24, 1816, received there an academi- 
cal and professional education, and served 
in the Legislature. In 1845 he removed 
toGreen Bay. He also served as Circuit 


Judge, and resigned in 1855. In youth a 
Whig, he had been a Republican from the 
party’s birth, and his fine abilities as a 
lawyer and speaker had easily given him 
first place, so that when the Legislature 
of 1857 assembled, it was hardly doubted 
he would be elected Senator. But his 
judgment refused the doctrine then rul 
ing in his party that the State might set at 
naught an enactment of Congress——that is 
to say, the Fugitive Slave Law—and defy 
federal authority; and this was vocifer- 
ously asserted against him by Mr. Booth, 
a prominent editor then recently convict- 
ed for aiding the flight of a slave, but yet 
was not generally credited. It led the 
party caucus, although in it his friends 
were a strong plurality, to adopt resolu 
tions expressive of the extreme view, and 
to require the response of candidates. He 
alone among them refused assent, nobly 
disdaining the coveted office at the cost of 
subserviency. The point was not one of 
difficulty to Judge Doolittle, and, though 
so recent a convert, his conspicuous abil 
ities commanded his choice. After four 
years more, the South’s practical applica- 
tion of their doctrine of State resistance 
operated a change of sentiment in the 
party, and in 1861 Judge Howe was elect- 
ed Senator, to the keen gratification of 
many citizens, who, though they contested 
his political views, profoundly admired 
and honored the rectitude of the man. 
He was twice re-elected, serving the full 
eighteen years. He declined, in his last 
term, the proffered appointment of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, so it is said, 
from a sense of party duty, the opposition 
being then able to elect his successor. 
He went to Paris in 1881, as one of the 
government's Commissioners to the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference. In Jan- 
uary, 1882, President Arthur called him to 
his cabinet as Postmaster- General; and 
while still in that duty he sickened, and 
died on the 25th of March, 1883, at Ke- 
nosha. Uprightly fixed in all his views, 
Judge Howe knew bis friends and his 
enemies—having no enemies but in pol 
ities. From his opponents he exacted 
honor for his honesty. patriotism, and 
courage; by those he admitted to friend 
ship he was loved and reverenced ; and the 
people of the State hold him in honored 
memory. 

To Judge Doolittle the trial of integrity 
came in turn, not as to his colleague to 
deny the Senatorial office in prospect, but 
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in even the harder way, to cut it off in 
the flush of enjoyment During his see 
ond term he found his convictions in 
radical disagreement with the dominant 
opinion of his party, and, its majority 
in the State being overwhelming, he 
sacrificed by his unflinching obedience 

to his sense of duty a career of official 
distinction which otherwise his strong 
hold upon the esteem of the State must 
have secured to him for an indefinite 
neriod. He still resides at his old home 

in Racine; but mainly his professional 
service has been given to Chicago as 
the head of an eminent legal firm in 
that eity. Such worthy marks of 
honor and confidence as were possible 

to the party in minority have been 
repeatedly proffered him, and the pee- 
ple have freely manifested their una- 
bated respect for his character and 
powers. He still retains, at the ven- 
erable age of seventy-six, the vigor 
and faeulties of mid-manhood, and the 
genial kindness of heart and manner, 
always characteristic of his inter- 
course, returns in universal tender 
ness from all who know him. 

A fair survey of her natural re 
sources and the occupations of her 
people would exhibit the State with 
justice and to the best advantage, but 
the necessary limits of this article 
allow but the merest glimpse. Hus 
bandry engages, according to the cen 
sus of 1880, between fourteen and 
fifteen per cent. (then nearly 200,000 
persons) of the whole population. The 
proportion is less than the average of the 
United States, which exceeds fifteen per 
cent., and it will doubtless be found still 
diminished by the census of last year, ow 
ing to increase of other pursuits. Depres 
sion is severe in this avocation, in com- 
mon with the country at large. Yet it is 
difficult to find reason for it in the farms, 
which appear as productive as ever. The 
trouble would be more serious but for the 
wise changes from the earlier methods of 
our agriculture and the greater range and 
variety of production. The cultivation 
of wheat, formerly the chief end of our 
farming, has been subordinated to better 
objects, and it now employs hardly three 
fourths the acreage of corn, and not half 
that of oats. The wheat yield is still ten 
to twelve million bushels annually, but 
the corn exceeds twenty-two, and oats 
thirty-two millions. Nearly as much 
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barley is grown as wheat, and the usual 
other grains and grasses in abundance. 
These facts suggest the greater attention 
given to domestic animals, in which farm- 
ers have shown wisdom. The economy 





JAMES R. DOOLITTLE 


From a photograph by Mosher, Chicagr 


of raising the best at whatever necessary 
cost no longer requires argument. Dai- 
rving has attained to much importance, 
the annual product of butter and cheese 
exceeding 60,000,000 pounds. The im- 
provement of horses has been such in all 
classes that it is obvious to the ordinary 
observer. It may be shortly said, indeed, 
that, so much has animal culture been 
stimulated, there is hardly a species or 
breed of esteemed and valuable domestic 
animals, including bees and fowls, of 
which there are not now enterprising 
special breeders and importers in the 
State enjoying profitable success. Cran- 
berries are indigenous to certain of the 
marshy lands.and their cultivation, which 
requires peculiar conditions and care, has 
vielded excellent results. Tobacco cult- 
ure, more especially in the counties of 
Dane, Rock, and Green, is extensive, and, 
though subject to vexatious uncertainty 
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TIMOTHY OTIS HOWE. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington 


of price, has upon the whole proven re- 
munerative and helpful. In certain lo- 
ralities the grape has responded gener- 
ously 4o intelligent care, and the smaller 
fruits usually do well. Apples and pears 
are grown in the southern portion, but 
require more care and are less hardy than 
in the Eastern States of the same latitude. 

It was for a time supposed that the for- 
est-covered region was generally unsuited 
to agriculture. A better acquaintance 
and the actual experiment, many farms 
being now in cultivation, have demon- 
strated that the greater portion is availa- 
ble for excellent husbandry. The woods- 
man who harvests nature’s great crop is 
making way for the planting of man, and 
the cleared fields will be occupied, with 
adaptation to the circumstances, perhaps 
as usefully as the prairies. 

The timber which has until recent 
years been the main source of profit in 
the great forests is pine. No other wood 
so well subserves the various demands of 
new settlements for building, fencing, 
and other immediate needs. Its lightness 
makes its transportation easy, and its lo- 
cation in vast quantities upon the numer- 
ous rivers which rise near Lake Superior 


and thence descend to the prairies is 
significant of great design. That no 
reproduction of the valuable pine 
takes place, a worthless species only 
springing up in its stead, seems a 
pregnant testimony that the purpose 
of this great provision was for tem 
porary uses, more durable mineral] 
material being substituted in after 
developed prosperity. The active 
business of the timber country turns 
or logging and manufacturing this 
wood, and in the number of men 
engaged, the extent of operations and 
value of product, it stands next to 
agriculture. Immense as is the an 
nual consumption, many years will 
be required to exhaust the 
supply of nature. 

The pine is but one of the useful 
trees of the forest. Other evergreens, 
the cedar and balsam, spruce, fir, and 
hemlock, are there in plenty; and the 
hard-wood timber—and much of the 
finest pine grows in the midst of the 
hard-woods—is, perhaps, of greater 
value than the pine. Manufacturing 
of the other woods is now well estab 
lished, and its increasing importance 
promises generations to come a vast 

source of wealth and profitable industry. 
The oak, maple, ash, cherry, walnut, but 
ternut, hickory, birch, and many others 
which grow in abundance, yield material 
adaptable to more varied uses than the 
pine, and will long survive it as manufac 
turing stock. 

With the exception of such as relate to 
lead and zine, the mineral industries of 
Wisconsin may fairly be said to be yet 
mostly in their infancy. Discoveries of 
rich promise have been many, particular- 
ly of iron, and mining enough has been 
done to demonstrate that the mineral ores 
are so abundant that industrial avocations 
of great consequence will spring from 
their possession. In the counties of 
Dodge and Sauk, in the southern portion 
of the State, valuable but not generally 
extensive mines of iron have been worked 
foralong time. But only seven or eight 
years have passed since the mining dis- 
trict of the Gogebic range was inaccessi- 
ble and almost unknown. Within that 
time many rich mines of Bessemer ores 
have been opened, and two railroads built 
to carry out their product, while explora- 
tion continues eager, and fresh discover- 
ies from time to time occur. The deduc- 
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tions of geology have had such proof in 
results secured that demonstration of its 
still richer anticipations seems only to re- 
quire continuance of the energy of pur- 
suit. The city of Ashland, not far from 
\llouez’s first mission across the Che- 
quamegon Bay, was, at the taking of the 
tenth census, a hamlet of a few hundred 
people almost isolated from the world. 
Its population now is estimated at 20,000; 
four railroads enter it, and numerous lum- 
ber mills fill the air with the quaver of 
machinery; it possesses in active opera- 
tion a charcoal blast-furnace said to be 
the largest in the world; three great ore 
docks handled and shipped to the East in 
the last year over 2,000,000 tons of ore, and 
the spires that tell of busy commerce rise 
beside the long piers thrust from its coast. 
With the forest wall still surrounding 
the view on the landward side, the stump 
stubble of nature’s fields fringing the 
town and crowding its vacant spaces, and, 
as one may fancy, the primeval spirits of 
the air yet hovering there, the spectacle 
of handsome modern buildings, gas and 
electric lighting, excellent water-works, 
horse-cars in the streets, moves the con- 
templative observer to interesting reflec- 
tion. And this may be taken for a 
type and expression of the mighty 
stir of enterprise and _ industry 
which within a decade has pene- 
trated with universal agitation the 
vast woods that have maintained 
their silent, majestic dignity for 
ages beyond reach of the retrospect 
of man. 

No valuable deposits of other ores 
than iron have yet been brought to 
light in northern Wisconsin. Ge- 
ologists affirm, however, that the 
course of the copper-bearing rocks 
in which lie the rich mines upon 
Keweenaw Point in Michigan runs 
in well-marked ranges southwest- 
wardly from Lake Superior through 
Wisconsin, and the possibility of fu- 
ture copper-mining is scientifically 
shown—a possibility only, but per- 
haps as well justifying exploration 
as before discovery was presented 
by that part of the series in which 
copious wealth has been found. But 
the science stands opposed to any 
likelihood that the precious metals 
lie beneath our soil, and the expec- 
tation sometimes so highly excited 
cannot but be thought chimerical. 
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Even so rapid a glance at our subterra 
nean resources must take observation of 
the non-metallic minerals. The clay from 
which are baked the fine cream - colored 
bricks known as Milwaukee brick, be- 
cause first made there, exists in many lo- 
calities, and a now long experience has 
proven them as useful and durable as 
they are pleasing to the eye. That clay 
which carries trace enough of iron to give 
the red color also abounds, and the man- 
ufacture of both sorts is extensive. No 
mineral of the State for the uses of archi- 
tecture equals in beauty and excellence, 
however, the brownstone of Lake Supe- 
rior. Its hue is usually of a reddish- 
brown, not sombre, but light of aspect, 
and it harmonizes or contrasts well with 
other material, and presents alone a fine 
appearance. Numerous quarries are open, 
shipments go to remote cities of the coun- 
try, and this trade enlarges every year. 
Excellent stone of many other kinds is 
quarried in different parts, among which 
is a granite much esteemed, and marble, 
rated of inferior quality. Altogether, the 
stores of building material are as va- 
rious and ample as the tastes and neces 
sities of an old and wealthy civilization 





JEROME I. CASE. 
From a photograph by Thomas, Racine. 
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may be thought to hereafter reasonably 
require. 

Kaolin, suitable with proper treatment 
for fire-brick and porcelain-ware, exists in 
sufficient plenty for extensive manufac- 
ture, but as yet awaits the attention of en- 
terprise and skill for its profitable use. 
Cement - producing rock, limestone, and 


ALEXANDER MITCHELL. 


glass sand are embraced in the list of na- 
ture’s useful gifts to the State, and cem- 
ent and lime are made of good quality. 
Such a store of natural material, above 
and below the surface predetermined the 
importance of manufacturing among Wis- 
consin industries. Transportation is so 
great a factor in production that compe- 
tition requires the difference in freight of 
raw material and finished product to be 
saved, when possible, by planting the fac- 
tory at the source of supply. The spirit 
of enterprise is contagious, and various 
advantages attach to the convenient con- 
tiguity of manufacturing establishments, 
although different in character. Many 
cities in the State are now the seats of ac- 
tive transforming industries, and the ob- 
jects of production are numerous. The 





hard-wood of the forest goes chiefly to 
furniture, wagon and carriage stock, agri 
cultural implements, interior building 
material, and cooperage purposes. The 
construction of vehicles of every sort re 
quired by the affairs, convenience, or 
pleasure of men has attained great pro- 
portions, and large establishments in dif 
ferent towns maintain a trade extend- 
ing to the limits of the country. 

The manufacture of the tools and 
implements of 
hends nearly every species and form 
of the wonderful machinery which 
has so nearly transformed the farm 
to a factory, and delivered to ancient 
memories and poetic uses much of the 
toilsome drudgery by which our pa- 
tient forefathers sorely won their 
scanty recompense from nature. It 
is carried on in above eighty estab 
lishments in different quarters of the 
State, but most prominently in the city 
of Racine. Long ago for Wisconsin, 
while the flail still flogged the too 
plenteous sheaves, an ingenious young 
mechanic built a threshing-machine 
for neighborhood use. It was a boon 
of merey to farmers, and happily the 
resulting demand was addressed to a 
man of enterprise as well as ingenu- 
ity. From small beginnings, with 
courage and thrift, he raised the great 
establishment which has spread these 
useful machines, and the name of 
Jerome I. Case, to almost every quar- 
ter of the grain-growing world, and, 
still maintaining their superior ex- 
cellence by constant improvement, 
finds a demand for many thousands 

every year. This proved a nucleus for 
other industries, and the energetic and 
skilful men who have gathered there 
have made Racine a city of manufactur- 
ing mechanics, approaching 25,000 in pop- 
ulation, possessing numerous factories for 
a wide variety of objects, and manifesting 
the unmistakable aspect of high intelli- 
gence and prosperity. Mr. Case still lives 
there in enjoyment of his deserved for- 
tune, and has amused his later years by 
rearing fine horses, one of them being the 
famous little trotter Jay Eye See. 

Large tanneries are in operation at sev- 
eral places in the State, and the produc- 
tion of leather is considerable. The ac- 
cessibility of the bark supply and the 
facilities for obtaining hides render the 
location advantageous for this business, 
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which, though requiring large capital, 
commonly returns large gains. 

Many mills for the manufacture of 
woollen goods are in active operation, 
ind at least one prosperous concern 
has engaged in cotton manufacture. 
\t Bay View, a suburb of Milwaukee, 
ave extensive rolling-mills and fur 
naces for production of iron, and 
many establishments of iron-workers, 
though of less extent, are maintained 
in different localities. 

The region of Lake Winnebago and 
the lower Fox is especially attractive 
to manufacturing. Fond du Lae, at 
the head of the lake, and Oshkosh, 
midway on its western side, at the 
mouth of the Wolf River, have from 
an early period been prominent in the 
lumber trade and kindred industries. 
The Fox flows from the northern ex- 
tremity of the lake, with a strong cur- 
rent and in copious volume, the uni- 
formity of which is so guaranteed by 
the large reservoir from which it is- 
sues that only a succession of dry 
seasons can materially affect its force. 
The river thence descends until near 
Green Bay upon such an_ inclina- 
tion that its power for driving ma- 
chinery is continuously enormous, 
and the suecession of suitable sites for 
dams and mills renders nearly its entire 
course available to use. The general 
government made a grant of lands at 
an early day to aid its improvement for 
navigation, and in the prosecution of 
this object the company to which it was 
intrusted constructed many dams con- 
venient for delivery of the force of the 
stream to the driving-wheels of the 
mills. Rapid development has taken 
place, and the valley is fast filling to its 
limits with mills and factories. The river- 
banks are generally high and bluffy, bro- 
ken here and there by descending ravines, 
in places covered with trees, elsewhere 
with grassy verdure, and affording pictu- 
resque vistas, to which the numerous con- 
structions by which the flood is put to 
work add effectively, the whole scene be- 
ing of great beauty and interest. The 
objects of the industries are various, but 
the chief is paper, the aggregate daily 
production of which exceeds considera- 
bly, so it is said, any other paper-making 
locality in the United States. The aspect 
of this river when its harness shall be- 
come complete—not a distant day—will 
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From a photograph by Curtiss, Madison. 


be among the most pleasing spectacles 
the country affords. 

Other rivers furnish water-power of 
great value, as yet but slightly used. 
Particularly the Wisconsin is to be men- 
tioned as one whose valley will some day 
teem with productive industries. 

Ours would perhaps be commonly spo- 
ken of as an agricultural rather than a 
manufacturing State. The converse is 
probably now the fact, if all be reckoned 
who are fairly to be regarded as engaged 
in manufacture, or the value of products 
be compared. So many points naturally 
invite this form of industry that the man- 
ufacturing interests are diffused among 
numerous places of the State—a beneficial 
thing, but diminishing their apparent con- 
sequence until their large aggregate be 
summed. However it presently be, the 
promise of the future is favorable to the 
superiority of the manufacturing inter- 
ests. 

The railroads now afford the State so 
ample transportation service that com- 
paratively little extension remains desir- 
able. Their aggregate length is about 
5425 miles, and but three counties are un- 
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touched by the rails—one in the forest 
and upon the course of lines projected, 
the other two being on the isolated pen- 
insula which separates Green Bay and 
Lake Michigan. Four lines between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul traverse the State, eight 
cross it from east to west, four descend 
through it from Lake Superior, and short- 
er roads bring nearly all parts into con- 
venient use of the general system. It 
may be doubted, indeed, whether the in 





MATTHEW H. CARPENTER 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington 


terests of rival companies have not in- 
creased the total mileage by needless con- 
struction to the disadvantage of the pub- 
lic in the added burden of their mainten- 
ance. One can hardly study the railroad 
map without thinking it might have been 
better for all interests if routes had been 
wisely prescribed with more reference to 
the common good, instead of having been 
left to the operation of the motives which 
have at times governed construction. The 
two dominant companies are known to 
Wall Street as the Granger roads—the Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, and the 
Chicago and Northwestern. The former 


possesses above 1330 miles in Wisconsi: 
the latter nearly 950. Both own lin 
extending through many other States 
the aggregate of each system, with its d¢ 
pendencies, approximating 6000 miles 
These are the great trunk lines of the 
Northwest, binding the expanse between 
Lake Michigan and the Missouri, and 
gathering the trade and produce of a vast 
region beyond. The St. Paul was, by 
reason of two men, more particularly a 

Wisconsin road, and has been a larg: 

contributor to Wisconsin interests 

These were 8S. S. Merrill, its genera 
manager, and Alexander Mitchell, its 
president. Mr. Merrill was a strong 
example of a strong man, who rose 
from the lowest ranks of the service 
to the management of this road, and 
ruled it till his death. Mr. Mitchell 
presided over its growth and fortune, 
almost from its beginning, until his 
lamented decease in 1887. They fixed 
and kept its head-quarters in Milwau- 
kee, and ever made it auxiliary to the 
interests of that city. 

The foregoing is but a mere side 
look across the field of Wisconsin la 
bor, rather than a bird’s-eye view that, 
though swiftly, might observe the 
whole aspect. So much necessarily 

fails to appear that, without consider 

ation and allowance, but short mea- 
sure can be taken of the character and 
extent of material prosperity the State 

has attained and holds in prospect. A 

single additional object of view, even 

better illustrative, can be given a brief 
attention. Sharing the benefit of the 
wise federal policy that sought to pro- 
mote education by grants of the pub- 
lic domain, the State upon its admis 
sion received the sixteenth section of 
every township for the use of com 
mon schools, and seventy-two sections, 
or two whole townships, for endowment 
of a State university. Had these gifts 
been husbanded with fidelity to the in 
terests to which they were pledged, gen- 
erous funds might have been realized. 
The eagerness for immigration character- 
istic of new communities, aided by some 
self -seeking, caused the sale of most of 
these lands at government price, realizing 
not more than one-third of what should 
have been their product. But the fault 
of the early days gave opportunity to the 
more enlightened spirit which now ani- 
mates an intelligent and prosperous peo- 
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ple, and the injury has been nobly re- 
paired by laws which levy a permanent 
annual tax of a mill in the dollar on the 
entire assessment of the State, yielding 
nearly $600,000, for increase of the in- 
eome of the common-school fund, and 
another of one-eighth of a mill for addi- 
tion to the yearly revenues of the uni- 
versity, besides other aids, and a cordial 
warmth of interest not less nourishing 
than money. The common-school fund 
is now three millions, and gains some- 
thing yearly from the proceeds of fines, 
forfeitures, and escheats. The income of 
it, augmented by the tax, is approximate- 
ly $800,000, and its distribution propor- 
tionably to school-children is made to no 
district which has not raised by tax in 
the year the equivalent at least of its dis- 
tributive share. Few districts fail to raise 
much more; so that the total expenditure 
for public schools, including the cities, 
now amounts to three and one-half mill- 
ions each year. 

To provide the instruction of teachers, 
the State set apart one-half the swamp 
and overflowed lands granted by the gen- 
eral government in aid of drainage, as a 
fund for support of normal schools. This 


was a wiser use than that purposed by 
Congress, and, though a departure from 
the trust, has met with merited acqui- 


escence by the federal authorities. Upon 
this foundation five excellent institu- 
tions, under government of a common 
board of regents, are actively at work, 
and the university also gives instruction 
in didactics. A most useful system of 
institutes, holden throughout the State, 
assists in self-culture the teachers in ser- 
vice. These provisions mark increas- 
ing recognition of the important truth 
that teaching is a high profession to 
which persons of talent should be en- 
gaged, not for temporary relief, but as a 
life avocation, and that in the proper up- 
lifting of that profession in ambition, 
scope, and rewards wisdom must large- 
ly rest hope for the thorough diffusion 
of knowledge which will elevate the 
race. Teachers are now admitted to ser- 
vice only after satisfactory examination, 
which, especially for the higher grades, is 
exacting; a worthy esprit de corps gains 
increasing power; and year by year use- 
ful progress yields encouragement for 
the gigantic task that confronts this pro- 
fession. 

A system of free high-schools has been 
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established, stimulated by State bounty, 
with good effects. Many are well equipped 
and fully graded, bear the fair rank of 
academies, and qualify their graduates 
directly for the university. Question is 
still occasionally raised of the right of the 
State to provide more than a common- 
school education for her children; but 
public opinion is steadfast that the know- 
ledge which is the safe stay of liberty and 
civilization cannot be too thorough and 
abundant, and in hope for the day when 
the best shall be common, the State should 
proffer the best she can to all who will ae- 
cept it now, andthe rule of free tuition wise- 
ly governs the university not less than the 
district schools. In above six thousand 
schocl-houses distributed throughout the 
State is fixed the base of the educational 
system; the high-schools already number 
one hundred and fifty, shaping the up- 
ward cotirse, with convenient gradation, 
to the university as the head. 

This institution is located at Madison, 
upon a site of great natural beauty, with 
ample grounds of nearly two hundred and 
fifty acres in area, stretching over undula- 
ting hills along the coast of Lake Mendo- 
ta. No seat of learning anywhere is more 
‘*beautiful for situation,” and the wise 
providence of the State rapidly promotes 
its emulation of the best in all essentials 
of excellence. The national provision 
for an agricultural college was added to 
its endowment, and the university then 
undertook instruction in agriculture and 
the mechanical arts. The combination 
has proven fortunate, and, while the hu- 
manities suffer no lack of attention or 
consequence, its usefulness has been great- 
ly augmented by fostering helpful scien- 
tific understanding of practical pursuits 
not long ago regarded beyond the pale of 
collegiate learning. Not failing to press 
upward the standard of all education, the 
university now holds down a helping 
hand to all the youth of the State, and its 
relation to the educational system is no 
longer distant, but close, cordial, and be- 
neficent. No other similar institution in 
the country enjoys so large a proportion- 
al attendance from the State which main- 
tains it-—a clear proof of its benefits, as 
well as of popular appreciation. Co- 
education of the sexes, so absolutely free 
that entrance, class service, and gradua- 
tion are common to both upon precisely 
the same terms, has now been the rule 
for a quarter of a century, and with such 
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advantage that question is no longer 
raised of its value or propriety. It has 
been our good fortune to have largely 
escaped the distraction and enervation 
which have sometimes elsewhere befallen 
public agencies for higher education from 
independent establishments under exclu- 
sive control of different religious sects— 
although several usefully exist—or the 
futile efforts of wealthy men to cheaply 
gain remembrance by half endowing 
some weakling college; and in every par- 
ticular of usefulness and strength the su- 
periority of the public system stands here 
indisputable and dominant. The greater 
security of the public foundation over a 
memorial benefaction is shown by all 
history, and the utility of educational 
gifts is vastly enhanced when made aux- 
iliary instead of rival and hostile to the 
general scheme of the State. Tribute is 
due, in this connection, to the memory of 
Cadwallader C. Washburn, who will be 
remembered as the giver to the universi- 
ty of a great instrumentality for the ad- 
vancement of science, the Washburn As- 
tronomical Observatory, long after the 
ephemeral glory of public station and 
personal consequence during a brief day 
and generation, so commonly the fatuous 
aim of ambitious effort, has faded to obliv- 
ion. Governor Washburn also render- 
ed eminent service to the State and na- 
tion. For five terms, at different periods, 
he sat in the House of Representatives— 
one of the famous three brothers sitting 
together there from three several States, 
followed later by a fourth—was a Major- 
General of Volunteers in the civil war, 
and afterward Governor of the State. 
And better still than his excellent ser- 
vice was his example of unsullied public 
integrity and fidelity to public trust—a 
character beyond reach of the mean envy 
that so often barks at eminence in virtue 
and achievement. 

Care for the blind and the deaf and 
dumb has provided two distinct establish- 
ments for their education, of sufficient ca- 
pacity to embrace within their compass 
all instructible persons of either affliction 
within the State, and both aim to employ 
the most helpful methods of human kind- 
ness and skill. For the cure and comfort 
of the insane the State maintains two 
hospitals, and, with State contribution, 
Milwaukee County one, the three suffi- 
cient for 1400 patients. Besides these, 
twenty county asylums have been con- 
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structed for the care more especially of 
the incurable insane, under a law for en- 
couragement of this system, which is pe- 
culiar to Wisconsin, by means of which 
the public compassion may now adequate- 
ly reach out to every ‘‘ mind diseased.” 

Separate reform schools for the crimi 
nal or vagabond youth of both sexes seek 
to save as much as to punish, while pris 
ons are used for the elder offenders; and 
in all, humanity, not vengeance, inspires 
discipline, a spirit marked on our statute- 
book by freedom from the denunciation 
of death to any offender. 

Government of the institutions main- 
tained by the State is vested in a State 
Board of Supervision, under fair salaries, 
while the State Board of Charities and 
Reform exercises general censorship over 
all the eleemosynary, correctional, and 
penal establishments within our borders. 
In these measures of education and charity 
the thoughtful person will be apt to find 
the best evidence of true prosperity amidst 
the people. 

To the roll of honored names in Wis- 
consin, the judiciary and the bar have 
furnished their customary share. The 
constitution committed the choice of 
judges to the people, and for limited terms. 
Their election is made in the spring, how- 
ever, when partisan influences have less 
force, and generally with fortunate re- 
sults. The wise rule that a good judge 
shall be re-elected, irrespective of political 
considerations, so long as he will serve, 
has become so fixed in common sentiment 
and custom that party whips cannot drive 
good citizens to its violation, and the at- 
tempt, even, is now anancient story. The 
separate Supreme Court was organized in 
1853, and since the expiration of the first 
terms of the Associate Justices, more than 
thirty years ago, although at times special 
interests have been stirred by necessary 
decisions to violent effort, no justice has 
been defeated at the polls, or left the bench 
but by voluntary resignation or the call of 
death. Four Chief Justices have presided 
in the Court with general approbation— 
Edward V. Whiton, Luther S. Dixon, Ed- 
ward G. Ryan, and Orsamus Cole. 

No man has gained the State a greater 
illustration beyond her borders than Matt. 
H. Carpenter. For many years he was a 
conspicuous figure in the nation, a leading 
counsel in celebrated causes before the 
highest tribunals, a Senator of acknow- 
ledged eminence among his fellows, and 
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for a time acting Vice-President. In every 
relation the riches of his intellect, the 
bold spirit of his conduct, the graces of 
his manner,commanding respectful atten- 
tion to his opinions, and charming all to 
admiration of his brilliant personality. 
Great as were his natural gifts, his ca- 
pacity for labor, itself an unusual endow- 
ment, was unsparingly pressed to increase 
their usefulness, so that he appeared to 
advantage in the performance of every 
duty. Noman had more attached friends, 
and though he encountered opposition in 
political life, it was little mixed with ran- 
cor, Which could not withstand the genial 
warmth of his presence and kindliness. 
Mr. Carpenter began his professional prac- 
tice at Beloit in 1848, but removed to Mil- 
waukee eight years after, and there his 
grave is tenderly kept. He was chosen 
Senator in 1869, tosucceed Judge Doolittle, 
was nominated in party caucus for re- 
election in 1875, but failed because of a 
combination between the opposition and 
some recalcitrants on his own side, which 
resulted in the choice of Mr.Cameron. On 
the happening of the next vacancy, in 1879, 
he was again elected, and his death befell 
him during the term, on February 24, 1881. 

Philetus Sawyer and John C. Spooner 
now sit for Wisconsin in the Senate of 
the United States.* Mr. Sawyer was born 
in Vermont in 1816, but passed his youth 
in New York. In his thirty-first year he 
settled in Oshkosh, where his business ca- 
reer has been prosperous, mainly in lum- 
bering, and he has amassed great riches, 
He served his city as Mayor and member 
of the State Legislature, for ten years was 
a Representative in Congress, and is now 
in his second term as Senator, having 
been first chosen in 1881. 

Colonel Spooner, though born in Indi- 
ana, received his education in the State 
university, from which he was graduated 
in 1864, at the age of twenty-one, and en- 
joys the noble distinction of being first of 
her foster-children to bring her the honors 
of the Senate. 

Our praise to Nature for her bountiful 
favor would be mean indeed if her gifts 
of material wealth alone inspired it. By 
salubrity of climate, abundance of whole- 
some water in streams and lakes and 
springs, and the most pleasing landscapes, 
she has marked her purpose to make the 
State a delectable home for man. 


* This article goes to press before the session of 
the Wisconsin Legislature. 
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In general configuration the surface 
has been likened to a hipped roof. A 
water-shed of no great height stretches east 
and west, about thirty miles south from 
Lake Superior; and from that, at right 
angles, the line of highest ground passes 
southwardly through the middle of the 
State, descending as it goes, until it fades 
out of notice in the prairies of the south- 
ern border. The apex or junction of these 
lines of water-shed stands near the Mon- 
treal River, and rises only 1200 feet above 
the level of the lakes; but the descent to 
Superior is sharp enough to give rapid 
current to the frequent streams upon the 
northern slope, thus often broken into 
beautiful cascades. To the southeast and 
to the southwest alike the surface inclines 
with gentle declivity, not perceptible to 
the eye except in the flow of the rivers 
that wander in their long courses to the 
borders of the State on the lake and the 
Mississippi. No mountains add either 
sublimity to our scenery or isolation and 
severity to the lives of our people. But 
the superficial aspect is varied and relieved 
in outline by occasional hills, numerous 
streams, and especially by small lakes, 
which, to the number of thousands, dot 
the landscape like gems upon a handsome 
robe. For the most part these are of 
pleasing beauty, their waters supplied 
from springs fresh and wholesome, and 
filled with fine fish. The forests still con- 
tain game, but after it shall disappear the 
sportsman will find plentiful gratifications 
for rod and line in the lakes and streams; 
and year after year multiplies the number 
of tourists and summer residents who seek 
the delights of repose among scenes so 
blessed by nature. 

Resulting, perhaps, from the surface 
shape, the privilege of artesian wells, 
from which streams of excellent water 
flow with force, is enjoyed in many 
places on either side of the State. At 
Racine and Kenosha, on Lake Michigan, 
such wells supply the public systems of 
water-works, by their own unaided force 
and volume carrying an abundant stream 
through all the ramification of pipes to 
the very tops of buildings. At Prairie 
du Chien, on the Mississippi, a flood suf- 
ficient almost to drive machinery pours 
vehemently from such a well; and many 
others, though of lesser power, exist else- 
where. The healing springs of the State 
are already famous. They issue from the 
earth in several places, but those of Wau- 
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kesha have highest celebrity, and the bot- 
tled waters of Bethesda are drank on both 
continents. 

The State is on three sides bordered with 
the beautiful scenery of the Great Lakes 
and a majestic river, in a charming suc- 
cession of water landscapes that only ar- 
tists of the pen and pencil can suitably tell 
the merit of, while its interior is as richly 
endowed to please the senses and gratify 
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the tastes as to minister to the comforts 
of men. Summarizing with these all the 
other evidences which have been, though 
but unsatisfactorily, mentioned, can more 
be wanting to manifest the design of Hea 
ven, to which from long aforetime the 
forces of nature have labored, that here 
shall be for a duration beyond all pre- 
science of man an intelligent, prosperous, 
happy State ? 
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THE MOTHER. 
BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
I 


T was April, blossoming spring, 
They buried me, when the birds did sing; 


















Earth, in clammy wedging earth, q 
They banked my bed with a black, damp girth. r 







Under the damp and under the mould, 
I kenned my breasts were clammy and cold. 







Out from the red beams, slanting and bright, 
I kenned my cheeks were sunken and white. 







I was a dream, and the world was a dream, 
And yet I kenned all things that seem. 







I was a dream, and the world was a dream, 
But you cannot bury a red sunbeam. 







For though in the under-grave’s doom-night 
I lay all silent and stark and white, 3 







Yet over my head I seemed to know 
The murmurous moods of wind and snow, 
















The snows that wasted, the winds that blew, ; 
The rays that slanted, the clouds that drew 
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The water-ghosts up from lakes below, 
And the little flower-souls in earth that grow. 


Under earth, in the grave’s stark night, 
I felt the stars and the moon’s pale light. 


I felt the winds of ocean and land 
That whispered the blossoms soft and bland. 









Though they had buried me dark and low 
My soul with the season’s seemed to grow. 








Il. 


I was a bride in my sickness sore, 
I was a bride nine months and more. 






From throes of pain they buried me low, 
For death had finished a mother’s woe. 4 


But under the sod, in the grave’s dread doom, : 
I dreamed of my baby in glimmer and gloom. \ 


I dreamed of my babe, and I kenned that his rest 
Was broken in wailings on my dead breast. 












THE MOTHER. 


I dreamed that a rose-leaf hand did cling: 

Oh, you cannot bury a mother in spring. 

When the winds are soft and the blossoms are red 
She could not sleep in her cold earth-bed. 

I dreamed of my babe for a day and a night, 
And then I rose in my grave-clothes white. 

I rose like a flower from my damp earth-bed 

To the world of sorrowing overhead. 

Men would have called me a thing of harm, 

But dreams of my babe riace me rosy and warm. 
I felt my breasts swell under my shroud; 

No stars shone white, no winds were loud; 

But I stole me past the graveyard wall, 

For the voice of my baby seemed to call; 


And I kenned me a voice, though my lips were dumb: 
Hush, baby, hush! for mother is come. 


I passed the streets to my husband’s home; 
The chamber stairs in a dream I clomb; 

I heard the sound of each sleeper’s breath, 
Light waves that break on the shores of death. 
I listened a space at my chamber door, 

Then stole like a moon-ray over its floor. 

My babe was asleep on a stranger’s arm. 

‘“*O baby, my baby, the grave is so warm, 
‘*Though dark and so deep, for mother is there! 
O come with me from the pain and care! 

‘““O come with me from the anguish of earth, 
Where the bed is banked with a blossoming girth, 
‘“Where the pillow is soft and the rest is long, 
And mother will croon you a slumber-song, 
‘*A slumber-song that will charm your eyes 
To a sleep that never in earth-song lies! 

‘‘The loves of earth your being can spare, 

But never the grave, for mother is there.” 

I nestled him soft to my throbbing breast, 
And stole me back to my long, long rest. 

And here I lie with him under the stars, 

Dead to earth, its peace and its wars; 

Dead to its hates, its hopes, and its harms, 

So long as he cradles up soft in my arms. 
And heaven may open its shimmering doors, 
And saints make music on pearly floors, 

And hell may yawn to its infinite sea, 

But they never can take my baby from me. 


For so much a part of my soul he hath grown 
That God doth know of it high on His throne. 


And here I lie with him under the flowers 
That sun-winds rock through the billowy hours, 


With the night-airs that steal from the murmuring sea, 
Bringing sweet peace to my baby and me. 

















WESSEX FOLK* 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


THE SUPERSTITIOUS MAN'S STORY. 


_ W ILLIAM, as you may know, was a 

curious silent man; you could 
feel when he came near ye; and if he was 
in the house or anywhere behind your 
back without your seeing him, there 
seemed to be something clammy in the 
air, as if a cellar door was opened close 
by your elbow. Well, one Sunday, at a 
time that William was in very good 
health to all appearance, the bell that 
was ringing for church went very heavy 
all of a sudden; the sexton, who told me 
o’t, said he’d not known the bell go so 
heavy in his hand for years—it was just 
as if the rests wanted oiling. That was 
on the Sunday, as I say. During the 
week after, it chanced that William’s wife 
‘was staying up late one night to finish 
her ironing, she doing the washing for 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardcome. Her husband 
had finished his supper and gone to bed 
as usual some hour or two _ before. 


While she ironed she heard him coming 
down stairs; he stopped to put on his 


boots at the stair foot, where he always 
left them, and then came on into the liv- 
ing-room where she was ironing, passing 
through it towards the door, this being the 
only way from the staircase to the out- 
side of the house. No word was said on 
either side, William not being a man 
given to much speaking, and his wife be- 
ing occupied with her work. He went 
out and closed the door behind him. As 
her husband had now and then gone out 
in this way at night before when unwell, 
or unable to sleep for want of a pipe, she 
took no particular notice, and continued 
at herironing. This she finished shortly 
after, and as he had not come in she 
waited awhile for him, putting away the 
irons and things, and preparing the table 
for his breakfast in the morning. Still 
he did not return, but supposing him not 
far off, and wanting to get to bed herself, 
tired as she was, she left the door un- 
barred and went to the stairs, after writ- 
ing on the back of the door with chalk: 
Mind and do the door (because he was a 
forgetful man). 

‘To her great surprise, and I might say 
alarm, on reaching the foot of the stairs 
his boots were standing there as they al- 


ways stood when he had gone to rest: 
going up to their chamber she found him 
in bed sleeping as soundasa rock. How 
he could have got back again without her 
seeing or hearing him was beyond her 
comprehension. It could only have been 
by passing behind her very quietly while 
she was bumping with the iron. But 
this notion did not satisfy her: it was 
surely impossible that she should not 
have seen him come in through a room 
so small. She couid not unravel the 
mystery, and felt very queer and uncom- 
fortable about it. However, she would 
not disturb him to question him then, 
and went to bed herself. 

‘*He rose and left for his work very 
early the next morning, before she was 
awake, and she waited his return to break- 
fast wi’ much anxiety for an explanation, 
for thinking over the matter by daylight 
made it seem only the more startling. 
When he came in t6 the meal he said, be- 
fore she could put her question, ‘What’s 
the meaning of they words chalked on 
the door?’ 

‘*She told him, and asked him about 
his going out the night before. William 
declared that he had never left the bed- 
room after entering it, having in fact 
undressed, lain down, and fallen asleep 
directly, never once waking till the clock 
struck five, and he rose up to go to his 
labor. 

‘* Betty Privett was as certain in her 
own mind that he did go out as she was 
of her own existence, and was little less 
certain that he did not return. She felt 
too disturbed to argue with him, and let 
the subject drop as though she must have 
been mistaken. When she was walking 
down Longpuddle street later in the day 
she met Jim Weedle’s daughter Nancy, 
and said, ‘Well, Nancy, you do look 
sleepy to-day!’ 

‘** Yes, Mrs. Privett,’ says Nancy. 
‘Now don’t tell anybody, but I don't 
mind letting you know what the reason 
otis. Last night, being Old Midsummer 
Eve, some of us went to church porch, 
and didn’t get home till near one.’ 

“<*Did ye?’ says Mrs. Privett. ‘Old 
Midsummer yesterday was it? Faith I 
didn’t think whe’r ‘twas Midsummer or 
Michaelmas; I'd too much work to do.’ 


* Begun in March number, 1891. 
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‘“*Ves, And we were frightened 
enough, I can tell ee, by what we saw.’ 

‘«* What did ye see?’ 

‘“(You may not remember, sir, having 
gone off to foreign parts so young, tliat 
on Midsummer Night it is believed here- 
about that the faint shapes of all the 
folk in the parish who are going to be at 
death’s door within the year can be seen 
entering the church. Those who get over 
their illness come out again after a while; 
those that are doomed to die do not re- 
turn.) 

‘“* What did ye see?’ asked William's 
wife. 

‘** Well,’ says Nancy, backwardly—‘ we 
needn't tell what we saw, or who we saw.’ 

‘** Vou saw my husband,’ says Betty 
Privett, in a quiet way. 

‘** Well, since you put it so,’ says Nan- 
cy, hanging fire, ‘we—thought we did 
see him; but it was darkish, and we was 
frightened, and of course it might not 
have been he.’ 

‘**Naney, you needn’t mind letting it 
out, though ’tis kept* back in kindness. 
And he didn’t come out of church again: 
I know it as well as you.’ 

‘“Nancy did not answer yes or no to 
that, and no more was said. But three 
days after, William Privett was mowing 
with John Chiles in Mr. Hardcome’s 
meadow, and in the heat of the day they 
sat down to eat their bit o’ lunch under a 
tree, and empty their flagon. Afterwards 
both of ’em fell asleep as they sat. John 
Chiles was the first to wake, and as he 
looked towards his fellow-mower he saw 
one of those great white miller’s-souls as 
we call ’em—that is to say, a miller-moth 
—come from William’s open mouth while 
he slept, and fly straight away. John 
thought it odd enough, as William had 
worked in a mill for several years when 
he was a boy. He then looked at the 
sun, and found by the place o’t that they 
had slept a long while, and as William 
did not wake, John called to him and said 
it was high time to begin work again. 
He took no notice, and then John went 
up and shook him, and found he was 
dead. 

‘Now on that very day old Philip 
Hookhorn was down at Longpuddle 
Spring dipping up a pitcher of water; and 
as he turned away, who should he see 
coming down to the spring on the other 
side but William, looking very pale and 
odd. This surprised Philip Hookhorn 
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very much, for years before that time 
William’s little son—his only child—had 
been drowned in that spring while at play 
there, and this had so preyed upon Wil- 
liam’s mind that he’d never been seen 
near the spring afterwards, and had been 
known to go half a mile out of his way to 
avoid the place. On inquiry, it was found 
that William in body could not have 
stood by the spring, being in the mead 
two miles off; and it also came out that 
the time at which he was seen at the 
spring was the very time when he died.” 


‘*A rather melancholy story,” observed 
the emigrant, after a minute’s silence. 

“Yes, yes. Well, we must take ups 
and downs together,” said the seedsman’s 
father. 

** You don’t know, Mr. Lackland, I sup- 
pose, what a rum start that was between 
Andrey Satchel and Jane Vallens and 
the parson and clerk o’ Scrimpton?” said 
the master-thatcher, a man with a spark 
of subdued liveliness in his eye, who had 
hitherto kept his attention mainly upon 
small objects a long way ahead, as he 
sat in front of the van with his feet out- 
side. ‘‘ Theirs was a queerer experience 
of a pa’son and clerk than some folks 
get, and may cheer ’ee up a little after 
this dampness that’s been flung over yer 
soul.” 

The returned one replied that he knew 
nothing of the history, and should be 
happy to hear it, quite recollecting the 
personality of the man Satchel. 

‘‘Ah no; this Andrey Satchel is the 
son of the Satchel that you knew; this 
one has not been married more than two 
or three years, and ’twas at the time o’ the 
wedding that the accident happened that 
I could tell ’ee of, or anybody else here, 
for that matter.’ 

““No, no; you must tell it, neighbor, if 
anybody,” said several ; a request in which 
Mr. Lackland joined, adding that the 
Satchel family was one he had known 
well before leaving home. 

“*Tlljust mention, as you bea stranger,” 
whispered the carrier to Lackland, ‘‘that 
Christopher’s stories will bear pruning.” 

The emigrant nodded. 

‘* Well, Ican soon tell it,” said the mas- 
ter-thatcher, schooling himself to a tone 
of actuality. ‘‘ Though as it has more to 
do with the pa’son and clerk than with 
Andrey himself, it ought to be told by a 
better churchman than I.” 
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ANPREY SATCHEL AND THE PARSON AND 
CLERK. 

“Tt all arose, you must know, from 
Andrey being fond of a drop of drink at 
that time—though he’s a sober enough 
man now by all account, so much the 
better for him. Jane, his bride, you see, 
was somewhat older than Andrey; how 
much older I don’t pretend to say; she 
was not one of our parish, and the regis- 
ter alone may be able to tell that. But, 
at any rate, her being a little ahead of 
her young man in mortal years, coupled 
with other circumstances, made her very 
anxious to get the thing done before he 
changed his mind; and ’twas with a joy- 
ful countenance (they say) that she, with 
Andrey and his brother and sister-in-law, 
marched off to church one November 
morning as soon as ‘twas day a’most, to 
be made one with Andrey for the rest of 
her life. He had left our place long be- 
fore it was light, and the folks that were 
up all waved their lanterns at him, and 
flung up their hats as he went. 

‘*The church of her parish was a mile 
and more from the houses, and, as it was a 
wonderfully fine day for the time of year, 
the plan was that as soon as they were 
married they would make out a holiday 
by driving straight off to Port Bredy, to 
see the ships and the sea and the soldiers, 
instead of coming back to a meal at the 
house of the distant relation she lived wi’, 
and moping about there all the afternoon. 

‘* Well, some folks noticed that An- 
drey walked with rather uncertain steps 
to church that morning; the truth o’t 
was that his nearest neighbor’s child had 
been christened the day before, and An- 
drey being godfather had staid all night 
keeping up the christening, for he had 
said to himself, ‘Not if I live to be a 
thousand shall I again be made a god- 
father one day and a husband the next, 
and therefore I'll make the most of the 
blessing.’ So that when he started from 
home in the morning he had not been in 
bed at all. The result was, as I say, that 
when he and his intended bride walked 
up the church to be married, the parson 
(who was a very worthy, strict man in- 
side the church, whatever he was outside) 
looked hard at Andrey, and said, very 
sharply: 

‘** How’s this, my man? 
liquor. And so early, too. 
of you!’ 


You are in 
I’m ashamed 
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*** Well, that’s true, sir,’ says Andrey. 
‘But I can walk straight enough for 
practical purposes. I can walk a chalk 
line,’ he says (meaning no offense), ‘as 
well as some other folk: and I reckon 
that if you, Pa’son Billy Toogood, had 
kept up a christening all night so thor 
oughly as I have done, you wouldn't be 
able to stand at all; d—— me if you 
would!’ , 

‘*This answer made Pa’son Billy—as 
they used to call him—rather spitish, not 
to say hot, for he was a warm-tempered 
man if provoked, and he said, very decid 
edly: ‘Well, I cannot marry you in this 
state; and I will not. Go home and get 
sober!’ And he slapped the book together 
like a rat-trap. 

‘Then the bride burst out' erying as if 
her heart would break, for very fear that 
she would lose Andrey after all her hard 
work to get him, and begged and implored 
the pa’son to go on with the ceremony— 
which, poor soul, she had very good rea- 
son to hasten. But no. 

***T won’t be a party to your solemniz- 
ing matrimony with a tipsy man,’ says Mr. 
Toogood. ‘It is not right and decent. I 
am sorry for you, my young woman, but 
you'd better go home again. I wonder 
how you could think of bringing him here 
drunk like this.’ 

‘***But if—if he don’t come drunk he 
won't come at all, sir!’ she says, through 
her sobs. 

‘**T can’t help that,’ says the pa’son; 
and plead as she might, it did not move 
him. Then she tried him another way. 

‘*** Well, then, if you'll go home, sir, 
and leave us here, and come back to the 
church in an hour or two, I'll undertake 
to say that he shall be as sober as a judge,’ 
she cries. ‘We'll stay here, with your 
permission ; for if he once goes out of this 
church unmarried, all Van Amburgh’s 
horses won't drag him back again!’ 

‘** Very well,’ says the parson. ‘I'll 
give you two hours, and then I'll return.’ 

‘** And please, sir, lock the door, so that 
we can’t escape!’ says she. 

** * Yes,’ says the parson. 

““*And let nobody know that we are 
here.’ 

‘‘The parson then took off his holy 
white surplice, and went away; and the 
others consulted upon the best means for 
keeping the matter a secret, which it was 
not a very hard thing to do, the place 
being so lonely, and the hour so early. 
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The witnesses, Andrey’s brother and bro- 
ther’s wife, neither of whom eared about 
Andrey’s marrying Jane, and had come 
rather against their will,said they couldn't 
wait two hours, wishing to get home to 
Longpuddle before dinner-time. They 
were altogether so crusty that the clerk 
said there was no difficulty in their doing 
as they wished. They could go home as 
if their brother's wedding had actually 
taken place and the married couple had 
gone onward for their day’s pleasure trip 
to Port Bredy as intended. He,the clerk, 
and any casual passer-by would act as wit- 
nesses when the parson came back. 

** This was agreed to,and away Andrey’s 
relations went, nothing loath, and the clerk 
shut the church door and prepared to lock 
in the couple. The bride went up and 
whispered to him, with her eyes a-stream- 
ing still. 

‘***My dear good clerk,’ she says, ‘if we 
bide here in the church, folk may see us 
through the winders, and find out what 
has happened; and *twould cause such a 
talk and scandal that I never should get 
over it: and perhaps, too, dear Andrey 
might try to get out and leave me! Will 
ye lock us up in the tower, my dear good 
clerk? she says. ‘Ill tole him in there 
if you will.’ 

‘**The clerk had no objection to do this 
to oblige the poor young woman, and they 
toled Andrey into the tower, and the clerk 
locked ‘em both up straightway, and then 
went home, to return at the énd of the two 
hours. 

‘*Parson Toogood had not been long in 
his house after leaving the church when 
he saw a gentleman in pink and top-boots 
ride past his windows, and with a sudden 
flash of excitement he called to mind that 
the hounds met that day just on the edge 
of his parish. The parson was one who 
dearly loved sport, and much he longed 
to be there. 

‘* Now the clerk was the parson’s groom 
and gardener and general manager, and 
had just got back to his work in the gar- 
den when he, too, saw the hunting man 
pass, and presently saw lots more of ’em, 
noblemen and gentry, and then he saw 
the hounds, the huntsman, Jim Tread- 
hedge, the whipper-in, and I don’t know 
who besides. The clerk loved going to 
cover as frantical as the parson, so much 
so that whenever he saw or heard the 
pack he couid no more rule his feelings 
than if they were the winds of heaven. 


He might be bedding, or he might be sow 
ing—all was forgot. So he throws down 
his spade and rushes in to the parson, who 
was by this time as frantical to go as he. 

‘““*That there mare of yours, sir, do 
want exercise bad, very bad, this morn 
ing,’ the clerk says, all of a tremble 
‘Don’t ye think I'd better trot her round 
the downs for an hour, sir?’ 

‘“*To be sure, she does want exercise 
badly. Tl trot her round myself,’ says 
the parson. 

‘*** And there's the cob, sir. Really that 
cob is getting unmanageable through bid 
ing in stable so long. If you wouldn't 
mind my putting on the saddle—’ 

‘** Very well. Take him out, certain 
lv,’ says the parson, never caring what the 
clerk did so long as he himself could get 
off immediately. So, scrambling into his 
riding boots and breeches as quick as he 
could, he rode off towards the meet, in 
tending to be back in an hour. No soon 
er was he gone than the clerk mounted 
the cob, and was off after him. When 
the parson got to the meet, he saw a lot of 
friends, and was as jolly as he could be: 
the hounds found almost as soon as they 
threw off, and there was great excitement 
So, forgetting that he had intended to go 
back at once, away rides the parson with 
the rest o’ the hunt, all across the fallow 
ground that lies between Lippet Wood 
and Green’s Copse; and as he galloped 
he looked behind for a moment, and tliere 
was the clerk close to his heels. 

‘*** Ha, ha, clerk—you here ?’ he says. 

*** Yes. sir, here be I,’ says t’other. 

‘* Fine exercise for the horses!’ 
** Ay, sir—hee, hee!’ says the clerk. 

‘*So they went on and on, into Green’s 
Copse, then across to Higher Jirton; then 
on across this very turnpike-road to Clim 
merston Ridge, then away towards Yal- 
bury Wood: up hill and down dale, like 
the very wind, the clerk close to the par- 
son,and the parson not far from the 
hounds. Never was there a finer run 
known with that pack than they had that 
day ; and neither parson nor clerk thought 
one word about the unmarried couple 
locked up in the chfurch tower waiting to 
get jined. 

‘**These horses of yours, sir, will be 
much improved by this,’ says the clerk 
as he rode along, just a neck behind the 
parson. ‘’Twasa happy thought of your 
reverent mind to bring ‘em out to-day. 
Why, it may be frosty in a day or two, 
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and then the poor things mid not be able 
to leave the stable for weeks.’ 

‘They may not, they may not, it is 
true. A merciful man is merciful to his 
beast,’ says the parson. 

‘** Hee, hee!’ says the clerk, glancing 
sly into the parson’s eye. 

‘** Ha, ha! says the parson, a-glancing 
‘Halloo! he 
shouts, as he sees the fox break cover at 
that moment. 

‘** Halloo!’ cries the clerk. ‘There he 
goes! Why, dammy, there’s two foxes—’ 

** Hush, clerk, hush! Don’t let me 
hear that again! Remember our calling.’ 

‘** True, sir, true. But really, good 
sport do carry away a man so, that he’s 
apt to forget his high persuasion.’ And 
the next minute the corner of the clerk’s 
eye shot again into the corner of the par- 
son's, and the parson’s back again to the 
clerk’s. ‘Hee, hee!’ said the clerk. 

*** Ha, ha!’ said Parson Toogood. 

‘** Ah, sir,’ says the clerk again, ‘ this is 
better than crying Amen to your Ever- 
and-ever on a winter’s morning!’ 


back into the clerk’s. 





CLERK SAW THE 





HUNTING MAN PASS.” 


*** Ves, indeed, clerk. To everything 
there’s a season,’ says Parson Toogood, 
quite pat, for he was a learned and devout 
Christian man when he liked, and had 
chapter and verse at his tongue’s end, as 
a parson should. 

** At last, late in the day, the hunting 
came to an end by the fox running into 
an old woman's cottage, under her table, 
and up the clock-case. The parson and 
clerk were among the first in at the death, 
their faces a-staring in at the old woman's 
winder, and the clock striking as he'd 
never been heard to strike before. Then 
came the question of finding their way 
home. 

‘* Neither the parson nor the clerk knew 
how they were going to do this, for their 
beasts were wellnigh tired down to the 
ground. But they started back along as 
well as they could, though they were so 
done up that they could only drag along 
at an amble, and not much of that at a 
time. 

‘** We shall never, never get there!’ 
groaned Mr. Toogood, quite bowed down. 
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‘*** Never!’ groans the clerk. ‘’Tis a 
judgment upon us for our iniquities!’ 

***T fear it is,’ murmurs the parson. 

** Well, ’twas quite dark before they en- 
tered the rectory gate, having crept into 
the parish as quietly as if they'd stole a 
hammer, little wishing their congregation 
to know what they’d been up to all day 
long. And as they were so dog-tired, and 
so anxious about the horses, never once 
did they think of the unmarried couple. 
As soon as ever the horses had been stabled 
and fed, and the parson and elerk had had 
a bit and a sup themselves, they went to 
bed. 

‘*Next morning when Parson Todgood 
was at breakfast, thinking of the glorious 
sport he'd had the day before, the clerk 
came in a hurry to the door and asked to 
see him. 

‘***Tt has just come into my mind, sir, 
that we’ve forgot all about the couple that 
we was to have married yesterday ! 

“The half-chewed victuals dropped from 
the parson’s mouth as if he’d been shot. 
‘Bless my soul,’ says he, ‘so we have! 
How very awkward! Have you been to 
the church to see what happened to them, 
or inquired in the village ? 

‘**Not I, sir. It only came into my 
head a moment ago, and I always like to 
be second to vou inchurch matters. You 
could have knocked me down with a fea- 
ther when I thought o’t, sir; I assure ‘ee 
you could!’ 

‘** Well, the parson jumped up from his 
breakfast, and together they went off to 
the chureh. 

**Tt is not at all likely that they are 
there now.’ says Mr. Toogood, as they 
went; ‘and indeed I hope they are not. 
They are pretty sure to have escaped and 
gone home.’ 

‘** However, they entered the chureh- 
yard gate, and looking up at the tower, 
there they saw a little small white face at 
the belfry window, and a little hand wav- 
ing. “Twas the bride. 

***Pon my life, clerk,’ says, Mr. Too- 
good, ‘I don’t know how to face ‘em!’ 
And he sank down upon a tombstone. 
‘How I wish I hadn't been so particu- 
lar!’ 
‘*** VYes—'twas a pity we didn’t finish it 
when we'd begun,’ the clerk said. ‘Still, 
since the feelings of your holy priesteraft 
wouldn't let ye, the couple must put up 
with it,’ he says. 

*“*True, clerk, true.... Dear me, how 
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the small of my back do ache from that 
ride yesterday!.... But to business.’ 

“They went on into the church, and 
unlocked the tower stairs, and immediate 
ly poor Jane and Andrey burst out like 
starved mice from a cupboard, Andrey 
limp and sober enough now, and his bride 
pale and cold. 

*** What,’ says the parson, ‘you haven’t 
been here ever since?’ 

*** Yes, we have, sir,’ says the bride, 
sinking down upon a seat in her weak 
ness. ‘Not a morsel, wet or dry, have 
we had since! It was impossible to get 
out without help, and here we've staid.’ 

**But why didn’t you shout, good 
souls?’ said the parson. 

‘***She wouldn't let me,’ says Andrey. 

‘** Because we were so ashamed at what 
had led to it,’ says Jane. ‘We felt thai 
if it were noised abroad it would cling to 
us all our lives! Once or twice Andrey 
had a good mind to toll the bell, but then 
he said: ‘*‘No; I'll starve first. I won't 
bring disgrace on my name and yours, 
mydear.” And so we waited and waited, 
and walked round and round; but never 
did vou come till now.’ 

“*Tomy regret,’ says the parson. ‘Now, 
then, we will soon get it over.’ 

*I—I should like some victuals,’ said 
Andrey; ‘if it is only a crust o’ bread 
and a onion; for I am that leery that I 
ean feel my stomach rubbing against my 
backbone.’ 

***T think we had better get it done,’ 
said the bride, getting a bit anxious in 
manner; ‘since we are all here conven 
ient, too!’ 

‘* Andrey gave way about the victuals, 
and the clerk called in a second witness 
who wouldn't be likely to gossip about it, 
and soon the knot was tied, and the bride 
looked smiling and calm forthwith, and 
Andrey limper than ever. 

‘** Now,’ said Parson Toogood, ‘ you 
two must come to my house, and have a 
good lining put to your insides before you 
go a step further.’ 

They were very glad of the offer, and 
went out of the churech-yard by one path 
while the parson and clerk went out by 
the other, and so did not attract notice, 
it being still early. They entered the rec- 
tory as if they'd just come back from their 
trip to Port Bredy; and then they knock- 
ed in the victuals and drink till they could 
hold no more. 

‘*Tt was a long while before the story of 
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what they had gone through was known, 
but it was talked of in time, and they 
themselves laugh over it now; though 
what Jane got for her pains was no great 
bargain after all. ’Tis true she saved her 


name.’ 


‘‘Was that the same Andrey who went 
to the squire’s house as one of the Christ- 
mas fiddlers ?” asked the seedsman. 

‘*No, no,” replied Mr. Profitt, the school- 
master. ‘It was his father did that. Ay, 
it was all owing to his being such a man 
for eating and drinking.” Finding that 
he had the ear of the audience, the school- 
master continued, without delay: 


ANDREW SATCHEL’S EXPERIENCE AS A 
MUSICIAN. 

‘‘T was one of the choir boys at that 
time, and we and the players were to ap 
pear at the manor-house as usual that 
Christmas week, to play and sing in the 
hall to the squire’s people and visitors; af- 
terwards going, as we always did, to have 
. good supper in the servants’ hall. An- 
drew knew this was the custom, and meet- 
ing us when we were starting to go, he 
said to us: ‘Lord, how I should like to 
join in that meal of beef, and turkey, and 
plum-pudding, and ale, that you happy 
ones be going to just now! One more or 
less will make no difference to the squire 
I am too old to pass as a singing boy, and 
too bearded to pass as a singing girl; can 
ye lend me a fiddle, neighbors, that I may 
come with ye as a bandsman ?” 

‘* Well, we didn’t like to be hard upon 
him, and lent him an old one, though 
Andrew knew no more of music than the 
Cerne Giant; and armed with the instru- 
ment he walked up to the squire’s house 
with the others of us at the time appoint- 
ed, and went in boldly, his fiddle under 
his arm. He made himself as natural as 
he could in opening the music books and 
moving the candles to the best points for 
throwing light upon the notes; and all 
went well till we had played and sung 
‘While shepherds watch,’ and ‘Star, 
arise,’ and ‘Hark the glad sound.’ Then 
the squire’s mother, a tall gruff old lady, 
who was much interested in church mu- 
sic, said quite unexpectedly to Andrew: 
‘My man,I see you don’t play your in- 
strument with the rest. How is that? 

‘**Every one of the choir was ready to 
sink into the earth with concern at the 
fix Andrew was in. We could see that 
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he had fallen into a cold sweat, and how 
he would get out of it we did not know. 

**Tve had a misfortune, mem,’ he 
says, bowing as meek as a child. ‘Com 
ing along the road I fell down and broke 
my bow.’ 

***Oh, I am sorry to hear that,’ says 
she. ‘Can't it be mended ? 

***Oh no,mem,’savys Andrew. ‘*Twas 
broke all to splinters.’ 

***T]l see what I can do for you,’ says 
she. 

‘*And then it seemed all over, and we 
played * Rejoice, ye drowsy mortals all,’ 
in D and two sharps. But no sooner had 
we got through it than she says to An- 
drew, 

*“*Tve sent up into the attic, where 
we have some old musical instruments, 
and found a bow for you.’ And she 
hands the bow to poor wretched Andrew, 
who didn’t even know which end to take 
hold of. ‘Now we shall have the full ae 
companiment,’ says she. 

‘*Andrew’s face looked as if it were 
made of rotten apple as he stood in the 
circle in front of his book; for if there 
was one person in the parish that every- 
body was afraid of, ‘twas this hook-nosed 
old lady. However, by keeping a little 
behind the next man he managed to make 
pretence of beginning, sawing away with 
his bow without letting it touch the 
strings, so that it looked as if he were 
driving into the tune with heart and soul. 
*Tis a question if he wouldn't have got 
through all right if some of the squire’s 
visitors hadn’t noticed that he held the 
fiddle upside down, the nut under his chin, 
and the tail-piece in his hand, and they 
began to crowd round him, thinking twas 
some new way of performing. 

This revealed everything; the squire’s 
mother had Andrew turned out of the 
house as an impostor, and there was great 
interruption to the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings, the squire declaring that he 
should have notice to leave his cottage 
that day fortnight. However, when we 
got to the servants’ hall there sat Andrew, 
who had been let in at the back door by 
the orders of the squire’s wife, after being 
turned out at the front by the orders of 
the squire, and nothing more was heard 
about his leaving his cottage. But An- 
drew never performed in public as a mu- 
sician after that night; and now he’s dead 
and gone, poor man, as we all shall be.” 
[v0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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MYSTERIOUS potency, which we 


call life, stole in upon the earth in 
primeval silences, and has lingered 
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the 
on age after age as changeless and in- 


scrutable as its Creator. Life is always 
associated with a particular form of mat- 
ter called protoplasm, and has been trans- 
mitted from one being to another, high or 
low, in an unbroken series since it first 
appeared. But, so far as we know, it has 
always resided, as it does to-day, in little 
masses of protoplasm called cells. 

In the higher forms of animals large 
numbers of co-ordinated cell communi- 
ties are grouped together to form an indi- 
vidual capable of varied and complex 
powers, while in the lowest plants a sin- 
gle cell fosters the spark which but feebly 
suggests the wonderful capacities of high- 
er types. 

We know that protoplasm is an albu- 
minoid substance, and that it looks very 
much alike in cells which may develop 
into one of the higher animals, or in those 
which remain in the lowly elementary 
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condition which probably belonged to the 
earliest types upon the earth. Hence the 
indefiniteness of our attempts to charac- 
terize and explain its varied forms. This 
protoplasm has more than once been found 
at the storm centre of controversial vor 
tices, because just here the material and 
the immaterial seem to meet. 

A gentleman just returned from a sci 
entific séance is said to have remarked 
that, so far as he could make it out, pro- 
toplasm appeared to be some new kind of 
arrow-root, a belief in which did not ne- 
cessarily imply incredulity as to the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. 

We analyze it, and find what elemen- 
tal substances combine to give it form, 
we watch the things it does under the in- 
spiration of the life forces, and these va- 
ried observations we get together and 
write down and eall it a discourse upon 
life, or biology. But when in the last 
chapter we try to make plain to ourselves 
or to others what it is, after all, which 
makes this particular form of matter 
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called protoplasm alone fitted for the res- 
dence of the life powers, when we try to 
picture the nature and origin of the in 
spiring agencies, we find that, like Omar, 


we 
“have heard great argument 

About it and about, but evermore 

Came out by the same door wherein I went.” 

But while baffled in this supreme quest, 
it has come to pass in these later years 
that pathways entered upon in pursuit of 
the mystery of life have led many ex 
plorers by different and devious ways into 
a new invisible world of living things, at 
once so vast and so minute, so useful and 
so deadly, that the dawn of a new era in 
the science of life seems just at hand. 

We have fancied that when the cata- 
logues of visible animals and plants were 
written, when their varied habits and 
powers and origins were made plain, and 
when the record of the rocks had been 
read off and developed into a world his- 
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tory, we should be masters of the situa- 
tion, and might even find time to carry 
on the often projected flirtations with the 
denizens of some other planet. 

But gradually we have been taken into 
the confidence of some of the tired-eyed 
workers, who have for a good while been 
peering into the domain of the invisible, 
and are now ready to tell us that in earth 
and air and water are tiny beings innu 
merable, which, for weal or woe, have a 
power over all other living things so 
great and so far-reaching that we cannot 
yet even fairly conjecture toward what 
vantage-ground of knowledge and in 
sight and well-being this new life lore is 
leading us. 

Studies on the minute forms of life 
have been going on for several years, and 
a great deal of interesting and useful 
knowledge had been accumulated about 
them before the new technique devised 
and elaborated by Dr. Robert Koch with- 

in the present decade gave a new im- 

pulse to the work, and caused it to rap- 

idly develop into a distinct department 
of biology. But before we look at this 
phase of the sub- 
ject, let us get a 
little fuller insight 
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A WARM CORNER OF THE LABORATORY, WITH THERMOSTATS AND CULTURE TUBES. 


into the character and relationships of 
these minute beings. 

Far down in the scale of plant life—let 
it be distinctly understood that we are 
primarily concerned in this paper not 
with animals, but only with lowly plants 

is a certain great group, whose individu- 
als are spoken of in a general way as mi- 
cro-organisms or microbes or germs. So 
small are they all that they are never 
seen as individuals by the unaided vision. 
It is only when they are growing in 
masses that they may be thus seen. 

One great family of the group of micro- 
organs is called ‘‘ yeasts,” and when 
the grocer sends in to the cook a little 
square soft cake of yeast wrapped in tin- 
foil to keep it clean and moist, he acts as 
a connecting link between biological sci- 
ence and commerce and domestic life. 
The commercial value of one single yeast 
plant may be estimated on the basis that 


the single yeast cake, costing its consumer . 


one cent, may contain many hundred 
millions of the single plants. 

When these yeast plants, well distribu- 
ted through the dough, are set in a warm 
place they begin to grow, and in order 
to grow they must consume food. Now 
the flour and salt and water in the dough 
are very choice viands for these little 
plants, and as they feed they .tear these 
substances asunder where they lie, assimi- 
lating some elements under the influence 
of the life forces, and setting free, among 
other things, carbonic-acid gas. This oc- 
cupies more space than did the compound 
of which it formed a part before it came 
under the resistless influence of the living 
plant cell. And so the bread ‘‘ rises,” 
and becomes light and porous: a happy 
result for us, though the poor yeast plants 
are fattened but to die, for at the right 
moment off goes the whole mass to the 
oven, where their myriad budding lives 
are soon extinguished. Thus when we 
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eat the bread, we eat the myriads of cell 
fragments which made up the wheat or 
rye or barley of the flour, as well as the 
veast cells themselves, and call it good. 
This is one of the best forms of food, and 
here, as in almost all our foods, the man, 
himself a vast aggregate of cells, assim- 
ilates the ruins of other cells, both of ani- 
mals and plants, 

There is a whole great and important 
series of manufactures dependent upon 
the life processes of different species of 
yeast plants analogous to those which 
we have reviewed in the bread. Beer- 
making and many other fermentations 
rest upon these life powers of the mier 
organisms called yeasts. Where the va 
rious species came from originally it 


would be useless to speculate. What spe 


cial purpose the beer yeast, for example, 
served in the economy of nature before 
the dawn of the Beer Age, who shall say ? 

There is another great group of micro- 
organisms very wide-spread in nature 
which we eall ‘‘ moulds.” Not so useful 
in general as are the yeasts, and some- 
times, but not often, directly harmful to 
man, they very frequently prey upon 
and destroy as blights higher forms of 
plants which man cultivates for his uses. 
When growing in masses, the appearance 
of moulds is familiar to everybody who 
has allowed pastry to grow stale in damp 
places. 

The scope of this paper does not permit 
us to linger longer upon these families of 
lowly plants, the yeasts and moulds, 
about which, however, a good deal of 
very interesting lore has gathered. 

Now at last we are face to face with 
our subject —another group of lowliest, 
tiniest plants, closely allied to the fungi; 
they are also micro-organisms or microbes 
or germs, but their particular family 
name is bacteria. An individual is called 
a bacterium; collectively they are bac- 
teria, 

It would seem as if here, if ever, we 
must come upon the secret of life origin 
in the study of these minutest of living 
things, the bacteria, made up as they are 
of single cells so simple in structure as to 
be almost completely represented by lines 
and dots, but endowed with such limitless 
powers of reproduction as to fairly shame 
the multiplication table. 

"Way down on the border-land of life 
lie these elemental organisms, so close to 
the edge of that chasm, deep as eternity, 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 491.—66 
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which divides the living from the non- 
living that it has now and again seemed 
to workers in this field that surely some 
stray germ had bridged the abyss, aad 
sprung unancestored into life before his 
very eyes. But that pet nursling of so 
many an enthusiast in times gone by, 
spontaneous generation, has always been 
buried in neglect at last with this unvary- 
ing epitaph: Imperfect Observation. 

Our systematic knowledge of the bac- 
teria is still so meagre, so many species 
and doubtless so many families of them 
have never yet come into the range of 
human vision, and our glimpses of their 
life powers have been so fragmentary, 
that as yet we can only try to bring a 
Tittle temporary order out of the chaos by 


“grouping them according to their shapes. 


We find, when we muster all the forms 
which have as yet been seen, that they 
all fall into one of three classes: sphe- 
roidal, rod-like, or spiral. 

Further subdivisions of these classes 
have been made, and generic and specific 
names attached to many hundreds of 
forms; but over these details we need not 
linger now. How they look and what 
they do is here of more importance than 
what we call them. 

Although with the ordinary microscop- 
ic powers the bacteria look like little balls 
or straight or spiral rods, we find, when 





SPHEROIDAL BACTERIA (MICROCOCCI). 
Cultivated from air. Magnified about 1000 times. 


we use the most powerful and perfect 
lenses, that they consist of a minute mass 
of granular protoplasm surrounded by a 
thin structureless membrane. 

When we put them under favorable 
conditions for growth, and give them food 
enough, they may be seen to divide across 
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the middle, each portion soon becoming 
larger and again dividing, so that it has 
been calculated that a single germ, if kept 
under favorable conditions, might at the 
end of two days have added to the number 
of the world’s living beings 281,500,000,000 
new individual bacteria. In fact, if this 
sort of thing went on for a few weeks un- 
hindered there would be very little room 
left on the earth’s surface for any other 
forms of life, and pretty much all the 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
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chemical substances which often soon 
poison itself, or its fellows, or both togeth- 
er. So the proportion is preserved by 
such a fine balance of the natural forces 
that, prolific as they are, the bacteria in 
the long-run are held closely within 
bounds the world over. 

Indeed, life goes hard with many forms, 
and were it not for a very curious provi- 
sion for the preservation of the species 
under adverse conditions, it is likely that 
many species would soon die out. 





ROD-SHAPED BACTERIA (BACILL1). 
Cultivated from water. Magnified about 1000 times. 


EOD-SHAPED BACTERIA (BACILLI). 
Developing spores. 





BACILLI GROWING IN CHAINS. 
Magnified about 1000 times. 


which is available for life purposes in the 
world would be used up. There would 
be a corner in life stuff, and even the 
master, man, would be forced to the wall, 
and become the victim of his insatiable 
fellow-worlder, the bacterium. But, as 
it happens, this sort of thing does not go 
on; the food grows scanty; or the tem- 
perature becomes unfavorable; or the sun 
shines hot—and the sun is a sore enemy 
of your growing bacterium; or, as it grows 
and feeds, the germ gives off various 


SPIRAL-SHAPED BACTERIA. 
Magnified about 1000 times. 


It is found that when the conditions 
become too unfavorable for the continu- 
ance of life in some bacteria, a portion of 
the protoplasm sequesters itself in one 
end of the germ, and surrounds itself with 
a dense resistant envelope. This is ealled 
a spore. The old shell falls away, and 
this spore is now capable of resisting such 
vicissitudes of temperature and drying 
and fasting as would have destroyed it 
in its other form. Restore the spore, 
however, to favorable surroundings, and 
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it bursts its protecting shell and emerges 
a thin-skinned and vulnerable, but an ac- 
tive and perhaps a triumphant germ. 

Some forms surround themselves with 
a soft, slimy pellicle called a capsule. 
When the bacteria, as they grow, divide 
and subdivide, the new individuals thus 
formed often cling together, and so form 
threads or chains or little heaps. 

Many of the bacteria are capable of 
rapid progressive movemeiit when float- 
ing in fluids, induced by little hair-like 
prolongations at their ends; many are 
wholly passive. All of them, so far as 
we know, have the power, in nourish- 
ing themselves, of tearing asunder other 
forms of matter, assimilating a part of it 
in new combinations in their own bodies, 
and setting free the rest. These chemical 
substances which are set free by living, 
crowing bacteria are of the most diverse 
characters. They may be acid or alka- 
line, aromatic or bad-smelling; usually 
they are harmless, but sometimes are very 
injurious to man. 

Some forms of bacteria, when growing 
in large masses, form brilliant coloring 
materials out of the ruins of the sub- 
stances on which they feed. Some are 
phosphorescent, and when massed togeth- 
er you can read by the light which they 
emit. Some forms are easily killed; 
some are very invulnerable. 

The soil forms the great living and 
lurking place of the more common forms, 
and from this they are spread far and 
wide in the air as part of thre dust, or are 
washed off into the surface and other 
waters. 

The life history of many of the species 
of bacteria is already very well known to 
us, while whole groups are almost whol- 
ly unstudied. This much has been well 
established, that there are some species 
which are quite indispensable to the high- 
er forms of life in this world, because it 
is they which tear dead organic matter to 
pieces, and fit it to be taken up by higher 
plants, and worked over into food for 
men and animals. A piece of meat or 
any other organic matter would remain 
unchanged indefinitely if shut up so that 
no living bacteria could come in contact 
with it. Under ordinary conditions, how- 
ever, the bacteria do gain access to them, 
and then ensue putrefaction and finally 
a total destruction, that is, a total change 
into other forms of matter. The bacteria 
are thus the great scavengers of the earth. 
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MOBILE BACTERIA WITH CILIA. 


It is difficult to conceive that all these 
curious doings, all these far-reaching ac- 
complishments, should be carried on by 
organisms so small that full a thousand 
of them, if mustered abreast, could pass 
throngh the hole pierced in a paper by a 
fine sewing needle and never touch the 
sides. 

After these hurried glimpses at the cu- 
rious things which people this realm of 
the invisible, I will ask my reader to visit 
the laboratory with me, and learn what 
he may about the devices which science 
makes use of to lure these beings into 
sight, and how we handle things unseen. 

My visitor musf lay off his over- gar- 
ment and wipe the germ-laden dust of 
the outer world from his feet before 
he will be admitted to a precinet which, 
before all other earthly places, must be 
absolutely clean. The vety air which is 
sent into the room from the ventilating 
fans is filtered through cotton to separate 
as fully as may be the floating dust. 
Walls and floors, both smooth, are fre- 
quently scoured with fluids which are 
deadly to peripatetic germs. Robed ina 
smooth-surfaced black gown is the bac- 
teriologist—this arbiter of the fortunes of 
whole races of living things—not at the 
dictate of fashion, but because at the mus- 
ter of these invisible cohorts he must let 
into the parade no chance enemy which 
might have been concealed upon his usual 
garments. 

We might as well open at once the 
doors of a broad-shelved cupboard which 
stands at one side of the room, and show 
the visitors our bacterial garden. If we 
could number the individual plants which 
are growing on any one of the shelves of 
this small cabinet, we should nodoubt have 
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enough, were we disposed to be so gener- 
ous, and were the suggested beneficiaries 
acquiescent,to give every one of the earth’s 
inhabitants at least a million of the bac- 
terial plants, and have enough left over 
to similarly endow every one who is to 
be born for the next ten thousand years. 

What you see is a number of rows of 
common tumblers, in each of which are 
standing several glass tubes plugged at 
the mouth with a wad of cotton batting. 
At the bottom of each tube you see a 
transparent jelly-like substance which is 
our bacterial soil. On the surface or in 
the depth of this nutrient jelly you see 
variously colored pasty-looking pellicles 
or masses, which are the bacteria, plainly 
visible now, because they are piled up to- 
gether just as they grow in such colossal 
numbers. 

Some of the species have made the jelly 
fluid as they grew, and are floating in the 
tiny pool. Some of them are themselves 
colored variously ; some have given color 
to the jelly in which they were plant- 
ed. The names of the various species, so 
far as they have been described, are writ- 
ten on a label at the top of the tube. You 
may take out these tubes and look at their 
contents more closely if you wish. The 
cotton plug at the mouth of the tube will 
prevent all access to the germ plants of 
germs which may be fioating in the air 
outside, and equally will prevent any- 
thing inside the tube from coming out. 
You will see that many of the tubes are 
labelled ‘‘ BactLLUs”; that means a little 
rod, and this is the generic name of a very 
large and important group of bacteria 
having this shape. This particular one 
is called Bacillus fluorescens, because, as 
you see, it imparts to the jelly in which it 
is growing a beautiful greenish fluores- 
cence. 

Here isa tube marked ‘‘ Micrococcus” ; 
that is another generic name applied to a 
large group of spheroidal bacteria, and 
this particular one is called Micrococcus 
cinnabareus, because when it grows in a 
mass, the mass has a deep cinnabar red 
color. These must serve as examples of 
the appearances and names of bacteria as 
they are seen growing in a laboratory 
collection. 

I see that my visitor’s eyes are wander- 
ing to a shelf on whose tubes are seen 
such ominous names as pneumonia, tu- 
berculosis, typhoid, tetanus, diphtheria, 
ete., and that as he reads them he steps 
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back from the shelves. They are saf, 
while they are there, however, perfect], 
so, those germs which cause these drea: 
diseases, and I shall have something to 
say about them presently. Close beside 
this germ cabinet one sees a row of larg: 
jars containing fluids most deadly to ai! 
forms of germs, carbolic acid, corrosiv: 
sublimate, ete.—germicides we call them 
All kinds of living germs which we hav: 
finished studying are deluged with and 
soaked in these solutions for some hours 
before they are permitted to leave the 
laboratory, and usually before they are 
removed from their cotton-sealed glass 
prison tubes. Now I should like to show 
you how we capture these germs, invis 
ible in the earth and air and water, or on 
or in the bodies of men and animals, and 
how we get them finally growing here in 
tubes, each species by itself. 

The first thing which a worker in this 
fascinating domain of science has to ac 
quire, strange to many as the juxtaposi- 
tion may appear, is faith, and perhaps 
faith and science more often go together 
than some people think. In the first 
place, the worker has to be certain that all 
the apparatus which he uses, the flasks 
and dishes and tubes and needles and for- 
ceps, are absolutely clean—not clean in 
the ordinary visible, but in the bacterial 
sense. For the bacteriologist that thing 
is alone clean which is wholly free from 
any form of living germs, and as these 
every where-floating and every where-lodg- 
ing germs are totally invisible, he must at 
the outset treat all his utensils as if he 
knew they werecovered with living things. 
For him everything is regarded as guilty 
until he has so treated it that he knows it 
must be now, at any rate, innocent—of 
germs. This treatment is called steriliza- 
tion, and so he bakes and roasts and boils 
his apparatus, and all his bacterial food 
before he begins to work with it. 

I need not describe in detail how the 
artificial bacterial foods are prepared, as 
this would lead us far afield. Suffice it 
to say that before we are ready to go 
hunting or fishing, whichever you like, 
for bacteria, we have a number of cotton- 
plugged tubes and flasks partly filled with 
the nutrient jelly, which is yellowish 
and transparent and solid, or with clear 
beef tea, or with boiled milk, or with lit- 
tle strips of boiled potatoes. These form 
the standard stock of our bacterial larder. 
The average bacterium, common as he 
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may be, and getting along very comfort- 
ably in the state of nature in his own 
chosen haunts on very little food of all 
sorts, or on almost no food of any sort, is 
apt to be very dainty when his condition 
in life changes and he becomes the pet of 
the bacteriologist. He would apparently 
feed heartily on almost any sort of nasty 
stuff before, but now his beef tea must be 
just so alkaline, or he will pout and grow 
but little; if it is fairly acid, he refuses to 
grow at all. New potatoes are too fresh 
for his poor stomach, and must be season- 
ed for a few months before many of the 
clan will even look at them. Altogether 
it is not an easy life which these ‘‘ beggar- 
ly atomies” lead the bacteriologist, who, 
as nurse and caterer, is often at his wits’ 
end to know what is the matter with his 
sulky nurslings. 

Suppose first we go a-fishing. Here is 
a glass of perfectly clear sparkling wa- 
ter, fresh from the pipes by which it was 
brought straight from the country hills. 
We can see nothing in it, and we might 
search drop after drop with the most pow- 
erful lenses, and find absolutely nothing 
but water. Here is where the faith comes 
in; or perhaps, after all, it is knowledge, 
if we have worked long in the field. We 
first melt a tube of gelatine, mix with it 
a small measured quantity of our water, 
say half a thimbleful, pour the whole 
perfectly transparent fluid mass into a 
flat-bottomed shallow glass dish or plate, 
and quickly cover it. This is called a 
‘plate culture.” In a short time the gela- 
tine has again solidified, and any invisible 
germs, if such there were in the portion 
of water which we used, are closely sur- 
rounded and held fast by the solid nutri- 
ent wall. Now such germs as thrive on 
this sort of food—and that is a large pro- 
portion of the more common forms—will 
presently begin to grow, feeding on the 
walls of their prison-house. 

This is not one of those operations 
which are finished while you wait, how- 
ever, for a great many hundreds or thou- 
sands of new young germs must grow be- 
fore you can begin to see anything at all 
in the clear gelatine. But if you set aside 
the dish in a warm place, after twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours you will see 
tiny points scattered through the gelatine, 
which we call ‘‘colonies.” Each colony 
is made up of the progeny of the impris- 
oned aqueous ancestor. Presently the 
colonies get so large that, eithcr with the 
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A “PLATE CULTURE” OF WATER, 


Showing the size and number of “colonies” which 
have developed at the end of the third day. Some 
of them have fluidified the nutrient gelatine, form- 
ing tiny pools. 


naked eye or under a low power of the 
microscope, you can see their appearances, 
and make out with ease the differences of 
growth which characterize different spe- 
cies. Some of the colonies grow faster 
than others, some are sharp-edged, some 
are spined, some are smooth on the sur- 
face, some are rough, some fluidify the 
gelatine, some do not, some form curious 
bizarre figures, some are delicately lined. 
You may now take a needle, which you 
have just before made clean by heating it 
red-hot in a flame, and, as soon as it is 
cool, plunge it into the colony. A few 
thousand germs more or less will stick to 
the needle point, and you now carefully 
pull out the cotton plug from a fresh tube 
of the solid gelatine, and scratch the nee- 
dle point over its surface, or plunge it 
into its depth, withdraw the needle, and 
plug the tube up again, and set it away 
in a warm place. In the same way you 
may plant your germs on milk or pota- 
toes, or on other germ foods. You have 
planted in this tube only one species of 
bacteria from the one punctured colony. 
These presently will grow, and then you 
have at last a pure culture of one of the 
invisible microbes which you assumed to 
be present though unseen in the water 
in which we went a-fishing. 

Recovered from the fatigues of our fish- 
ing experiences, suppose. we set out on a 
hunt for aerial germs. 

One of the most curious phases of hunt- 
ing in which the writer ever participated 
was in the far West, while on the plains 
the antelope were still abundant and 
comparatively tame. When we came in 
sight of a herd of antelope, if the sports- 
man, oreven a whole group of them, care- 
fully dismounted, so as not to frighten the 
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game into a panic, and one or two of the 
hunters slowly waved colored handker- 
chiefs to and fro, often the whole herd 
would slowly approach the men, and 
could be easily captured at short range. 
The game came itself to the trap. 

Well, with as little exertion we hunt 
our invisible aerial germs. 

We melt some nutrient jelly, and pour 
it out on to the bottom of a shallow glass 
dish, and let it cool and solidify. All we 
have now to do is to set the dish uncoy- 
ered almost anywhere we choose, in an 
inhabited room or out-of-doors, in any 
town, and leave it exposed to the air for, 
say, five minutes. We know that gravity 
is constantly bringing toward the earth 
floating dust particles and other minute 
bodies, and that germs are very apt to be 
clinging to dust particles everywhere. 
So what curiosity did for the antelope, 
gravity does for the germs—lands them in 
the trap; and at the end of five minutes 
we quietly cover the dish and set it away. 
We see nothing on the surface, and a tri- 
umphant home-coming from our hunt is 
therefore out of the question. But in a 
day or two, just where each invisible at- 
mospherie waif fell on the moist surface 
of our gelatine, a colony will appear and 
continue to grow. 

Thus we can make analyses of the air, 
and learn approximately how many liv- 
ing germs are floating and falling in the 
stuff we breathe. 

The long series of observations and ex- 
periments which every single species of 
bacteria thus isolated from the earth or 
air or water must be subjected to before 
we learn its life history we need not dwell 
upon. This hurried outline of the meth- 
od of isolation must suffice. By the same 
general methods, though with many de- 
tails and many modifications, we separate 
the germs which have caused disease in 
the living body. 

Many of the bacteria do not grow at the 
ordinary temperature of the air, and so 
we have in a special room some copper 
ovens, called thermostats or hatching ov- 
ens or incubators, kept at a perfectly uni- 
form temperature, about that of the body, 
day and night, into which we can put our 
culture tubes. No human nursling ever 
received more devoted attention than do 
these tiny life sparks, as hour by hour 
their growth goes on. Some of them are 
veritable microscopic devils, but all alike 
come in for a share in the delicate minis- 


trations of their foster-parent, the bacteri- 
ologist. Some bacteria do not grow in 
contact with the air, and for these we 
must have an apparatus to pump it out, 
or to replace it with some other gas, such 
as hydrogen. 

Now these various methods of culti- 
vating bacteria and other forms of germs 
on solid transparent culture media were 
largely devised and elaborated by one of 
the most patient and painstaking and con- 
scientious workers of the present day, Dr. 
Robert Koch, of Berlin, early in the pre- 
sent decade. To the skill and cleverness 
with which he devised and perfected the 
comparatively simple technique of bacte- 
riology is directly traceable some of the 
most momentous and valuable discoveries 
of this or any other age. Very hazy and 
incomplete were the glimpses which be- 
fore this time had been caught of this 


- vast world of the infinitely little, because 


the methods of study were so crude and 
inaccurate. Now, however, discovery is 
piling itself on discovery, not only in the 
field of bacteriology at large, but in the 
relationships which certain of the germs 
bear to serious human and animal diseases. 

To this relationship we must now brief- 
ly turn. 

It has been learned within the past few 
years that several of the most serious dis- 
eases known to man are caused by par- 
ticular species of bacteria. Such diseases 
are called infectious. Amongst those 
forms which thus originate are tubercu- 
losis, Asiatic cholera, erysipelas, and some 
forms of blood-poisoning, tetanus or lock- 
jaw, some forms of pneumonia, typhoid 
fever, and diphtheria. We know the 
germs which are concerned in the causa- 
tion of these diseases, and can grow them 
in tubes in the laboratory, and work out 
their life history. 

There are other diseases belonging ap- 
parently in the same general class, of 
whose mode of origin we are still largely 
ignorant. Such are small-pox, measles, 
scarlatina, yellow-fever, and others. We 
believe, largely on the ground of analogy, 
that these too are caused by some forms 
of germs, each after its kind, but what 
they are we cannot yet say. 

Malaria, it has been pretty well estab- 
lished, is due to a minute organism whith 
belongs not among the plants, but low 
down in the animal series, in the class 
known as the protozoa, and it may be that 
some or all of the last group above-men- 
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tioned may be caused by similar organ- 
isms, which as yet we cannot cultivate in 
the laboratory, or even bring within our 
vision with the microscope. Let us then 
confine our study to those diseases whose 
causation has been well established. 

We have not space, nor would it be fit- 
ting, here to consider these diseases in de- 
tail, one by one. 

Each of the species of bacteria which 
cause disease differs from all other forms, 
and has a distinct and characteristic mode 
of life. They are, for the most part, con- 
fined to the bodies or the vicinage of per- 
sons suffering from or subject to the re- 
spective diseases. This we say, in scien- 
tific parlance, is their “habitat,” in distine- 
tion from the large proportion of bacteria 
whose natural habitat is outside the hu- 
man or animal body, as in the soil or wa- 
ter, or on other plants. 

It follows from this that if we could 
destroy all the materials discharged from 
the bodies of affected persons, or those 
temporarily harboring the germs, so that 
these could not be spread abroad and 
come in contact with other persons or an- 
imals, we could largely limit if not ulti- 
mately completely eradicate these infec- 
tious diseases. The demonstration of this 
fact is one of the most important of the 
achievements of modern bacteriology, be- 
cause it leads us to the hope that in the 
not far-distant future we may be able to 
preventa great deal of sickness and prema- 
ture death. This consideration alone far 
outweighs in importance the sense of un- 
easiness which is to-day so wide-spread 
among all classes when the relationship 
between germs and disease is spoken or 
thought of. 

Consumption, or tuberculosis, is largely 
spread by the specific bacteria in the spu- 
tum thrown off by affected persons, which 
is allowed to dry and become dissemi- 
nated in the floating dust. Typhoid fever 
is communicated by the germs discharged 
from the bodies of those ill of this dis- 
ease, which, in one way or another, but 
largely in polluted water and food, get 
into the digestive track of well persons. 
Diphtheria may be communicated in like 
manner by the germs in the membranes 
or fluids from the mouth of the stricken 
ones, and may linger long wholly dry in 
garments and household furniture and 
rooms. 

The bacterium causing tetanus, or lock- 
jaw, is not often conveyed from one person 
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to another, but is exceptional in having 
its usual lurking-place in the soil of cer- 
tain regions. 

Now how do these particular species of 
germs cause these special forms of disease ? 
We have already seen that one of the 
marked life features of bacteria is that 
when they assimilate nourishment and 
grow, they set free various forms of chem- 
ical substances. When putrefaction oc- 
curs in a bit of meat, for example, certain 
bad-smeiiing gases, as well as a host of 
other substances, are set free by the bac- 
teria which are feeding on the meat. 
These cause its putrefaction. Each spe- 
cies acts in its own peculiar fashion in 
the acquirement of its food, and sets free 
its own peculiar chemical substances. 

Now the same thing happens when bac- 
teria, in one way or another, get into the 
bodies of men or animals and grow there. 
But in the large proportion of cases the 
bacteria which we take into our bodies in 
vast numbers with the greatest variety of 
uncooked foods and with water and milk, 
produce, if they grow at all, chemical sub- 
stances which do no manner of harm, It 
is indeed not at all improbable that some 
bacteria which are constantly present in 
the digestive canal form, under ordinary 
circumstances, materials which aid in the 
process of digestion. 

It has, however, come about in the lapse 
of ages that a very few, an infinitely small 
proportion, of all the bacteria which are 
about us produce chemical substances in 
the body which in one way or another act 
as violent poisons. These substances pro- 
duced by bacteria are called ptomaines, 
and here at last our plummet seems to be 
striking bottom. It is the ptomaines, or 
peculiar vegetable poisons produced by 
these germs, which usually do the damage. 
Sometimes these ptomaines are produced 
in some special part of the body where the 
bacteria grow, and, gaining access to the 
body fluids, are carried all over the organ- 
ism, inducing in the most vulnerable parts 
those changes which are characteristic of 
the disease, and which give rise to what we 
call its symptoms. This seems to be the 
case in diphtheria and typhoid fever, in 
which the bacteria are confined, in the 
former, usually to the mouth and throat 
and air-passages, and in the latter, to the 
intestinal canal. But the soluble pto- 
maines are carried everywhere, working 
havoe. 

On the other hand, in the complex of 
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disorders known 
as blood-poison- 
ing and in tu- 
berculosis, the 
bacteria may be 
widely distrib- 
uted in the 
body, producing 
wherever they 
are the poison- 
ous stuff. 

Some of the 
poisons formed 
in the body by 
disease - produc- 
ing bacteria have 
been isolated 
from artificial 
cultures of the 
germs by deli- 
cate chemical 
manipulation, 
and have been 
found in_ this 
pure form to 
be so extraordi- 
narily powerful 
that even ex- 
cessively minute 
portions of them 
introduced into 
the body induce 
the symptoms 
of the disease. 
They have even 
been isolated 
from the bodies 
of persons who 
have succumbed to the diseases, and have 
shown in animal experiments the same 
intense powers. 

It has been recently learned that out- 
side of the body, in certain forms of food, 
such as stale milk and cheese and sau- 
sages, bacteria may grow and produce a 
virulent poison. When such food is eaten 
it may cause immediate serious results, not 
because of the bacteria which it now con- 
tains, but because of the poisons which they 
elaborated there before the food was con- 
sumed. 

Now there is another aspect of this sub- 
ject which we must not overlook, brief as 
must be our survey of it. It is true that 
it is the bacteria which are the primary 
aud indispensable factors in causing these 
diseases; but the condition of the body 
is very important indeed in determining 
whether, when the special germs gain ac- 


A “TUBE CULTURE.” 
The tubercle bacillus. 
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cess to it, they shall be able to set up the 
disease at all; or, if they do so, whether jt 
is to be in a severe or mild form. In 
other words, there is a condition of th 
body which, in the presence of any give) 
disease-producing germ, is called predis 
position to its incursions. There is also 
an opposing condition which we call rela- 
tive or absolute immunity to its develop- 
ment and progress. 

It used to be thought that tuberculosis 
was hereditary. We know now that it is 
not; the germ causing the disease is not 
transmitted before birth from mother to 
child. <A predisposition to the acquire 
ment of the disease, and liability to suc- 
cumb to its ravages when it does occur, 
may indeed be inherited; but keep from 
the body this particular germ, and the pre- 
disposed individual is as invulnerable as 
his more fortunate fellows, 

The same sort of influence, as yet little 
understood, is at work in the body in the 
presence of most of the acute infectious 
diseases, though in none of them is the 
hereditary character of predisposition so 
marked as in tuberculosis. 

Now this vulnerability to the incursions 
of disease-producing germs is not neces- 
sarily hereditary nor born with the indi- 
vidual, but may be acquired in many 
ways. This phase of our subject leads 
us to a practical lesson.in personal atten- 
tion to health which we may turn to our 
advantage. 

It is pretty safe to say that excesses of 
any kind, any form of general ill health, 
may at times render us more vulnerable 
than we should naturally be to the action 
of disease germs. 

A very curious series of experiments in 
animals has been made with a view of de- 
termining the effect of general bodily con- 
dition on the body’s power to resist bac- 
terial infection. It has been found, for 
example, that the ptomaines produced by 
one species of germ when introduced into 
the body rendered it liable to the incur- 
sions of other germs to which it was be- 
fore practically immune. It was found 
that rats were not.at all affected by in- 
oculation with a certain species of bac- 
teria. The experimenter, however, put 
some of these rats in a little apparatus 
like a tread-mill, in which they were made 
to run until exhausted, and now he found 
that they readily succumbed to an inocu- 
lation with the same germs. So in cer- 
tain animals prolonged fasting changes 
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their condition from one of practical im- 
munity to one of extreme susceptibility. 

The lesson of these experiments is writ- 
ten so large that surely he who runs may 
read, 

There is an inherent capacity of resist- 
anee to deleterious influences of various 
kinds on the part of the body, which can 
be strengthened by suitable food and regi- 
men and proper hygienic surroundings. 
This health inertia alone carries many 
safely through the struggle with the va- 
rious forms of bacterial disease. Up to 
the present time the physician’s function 
in treating bacterial diseases has been 
largely limited to bracing up the body’s 
cells by drugs or proper food, or in some 
other way which experience has shown to 
be more or less efficacious, so that they 
might carry on their fight under the most 
favorable conditions. 

But since new light has dawned upon 
the relationship of bacteria to disease the 
student in this special field has not been 
idle. While slowly and toilsomely work- 
ing out the life story of the germs one by 
one, he has held ever close to his heart 
this most cherished hope that by-and-by 
we should know enough about the secret 
life of these invisible foes of man to en- 
able us to destroy them in the body out- 
right, or in some direct way control their 
ravages. With this shining possibility 
ever luring him on to new researches, 
several very significant facts have been 
brought to light. 

It is well known that there are certain 
diseases one attack of which more or less 
effectually protects the victim from subse- 
quent liability to it. Although such dis- 
eases in man belong chiefly in that class 
above alluded to whose relationship to 
micro-organisms has not yet been definite- 
ly made clear, it has yet seemed possible 
that the same condition might be brought 
about in well-understood bacterial diseases 
by artificial inoculation if only we could 
get some variety of the specific germ of 
such diminished virulence as not to be in 
itself dangerous. It has been learned, in 
fact, that by putting pure cultures of cer- 
tain disease-producing bacteria under such 
adverse conditions as to make life a bur- 
den to them, but not quite killing them, 
as, for example, by alternately heating 
and cooling, a variety of the species 
could be produced which when inocula- 
ted would cause no serious harm, and in 
a measure confer subsequent immunity, 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 491.—67 
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much as vaccination does against small- 
pox. This preventive inoculation has 
been largely practised in Europe in sev- 
eral forms of germ disease in animals, 
with varying success. 

It has been thought also that if the 
ptomaines which the disease- producing 
bacteria form as they grow could be sep- 
arated from the germs in suitable form, 
these ptomaines might bring about immu- 
nity by introduction into the body. Much 
research has been made in this direction 
both in Europe and in this country, and 
it really seems from the successful experi- 
ments upon animals as if before long some 
very significant revelations in this direc- 
tion might be forthcoming which will be 
of direct benefit to man. 

On the other hand, experiments which 
have thus far been made in the way of 
attempts to destroy the invading germ by 
the direct use of chemical substances put 
into the body which should not harm the 
body cells themselves have not led to very 
encouraging results. 

It will be seen from these hasty indica- 
tions of some of the salient features of the 
infectious or bacterial diseases that we are 
standing to-day on the border-land of a 
vast unexplored region in the domain of 
life. It seems to be a region rich in the 
promise of benefit to man, when after 
patient toil we shall have learned more 
of the relationships of these tiny organ- 
isms to one another and to higher forms. 
The richest harvest garnered hitherto in 
this domain has been the power to under- 
stand the cause of certain dread human 
scourges, and thus to stay their prog- 
ress. 

In the face of threatened epidemics of 
Asiatic cholera, we stand to-day fully 
equipped with a knowledge of its nature, 
which surely enables us to hold it sue- 
cessfully in check. The surgeon can. to- 
day undertake with just confidence of 
success such operations for the relief of 
suffering humanity as would have made 
the hearts of his elder confréres stand 
fairly still. Many of the so-called acci- 
dents of maternity have largely lost their 
vagueness, and with this their power to 
harm. The great cloud which for so 
many years has hung low over the heads 
of the children of tubercular parents has 
at length begun to roll away. The terri- 
ble epidemic scourges of former times no 
longer haunt the imagination. 

Man is not in these days a serious seek- 
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er for the fountains of perpetual youth, 
nor may we justly long for earthly im- 
mortality. But we now see—dimly, but 
at last—that we may lay larger claim at 
least to our allotted threescore years and 
ten if we can but learn to cope with or to 
hold at bay those unseen enemies which 
have robbed us already of far too many 
lives. 

Little by little we are learning that pre- 
vention is better than cure, and that pre- 
vention is possible in a large number. of 
those diseases which have claimed their 
victims hitherto unchallenged. People 
have always taken it as a matter of course 
that a certain number of persons must 
sicken and die of such diseases as typhoid 
fever and diphtheria; but we know to-day 
that these diseases can be largely limited 
if only proper care be taken in destroying 
the waste material from the sick. We 
know now to just what we must attribute 
the wide-spread acquirement of tubercu- 
losis, and that proper cleanliness in af- 
fected persons, and proper cleanliness in 
streets and houses and all assembling 
places, would greatly curtail the number 
of its victims. 

Still, again, these delvings in the unseen 
world have brought up at least one shin- 
ing moral nugget, which, when beaten into 
words, means something like this: we 
must not lay at the door of Providence 
or fate those evils which we wilfully or 
ignorantly bring upon ourselves. 

But, some one will say, amid all these 
glittering hopes for the future, amid 
all your congratulations over the large 
achievements of the past, what is there 
here and now, at once, to-day, of help for 
the already stricken? Patience, patience. 
The wise physician can do much along 
the lines which experience has drawn to 
comfort and to save. We do but harm 
ourselves to strain too eagerly to catch the 
assurance of the coming day. 

It is coming, slowly perhaps, though we 
do not know how soon; but it is coming, 
we may assuredly believe, the time when 
we shall have so far mastered the life 
history of our invisible enemies in this 
hidden world of life that we can fight 
them with their own weapons on their 
chosen fields. Hundreds of tireless work- 
ers the world over are toiling early and 
late to usher in thatday. It is a pity that 
some of the large-hearted men in this 
country, in whose hands great fortunes 
are placed for a little while, do not see to 


it that suitable endowments of researc} 
in this most promising field are furnished 
here, so that we may more fairly join 
hands with the workers in other lands 
whose authorities are more keenly aliv: 
than ours to the urgency of the claims of 
suffering men. 

Our national and State legislators 
and department officers are wide-awak¢ 
enough to the economic interests whic] 
are threatened when cattle feel the touch 
of bacterial disease; but for man no hand 
is raised. 

There has never been a time in the 
world’s history when well-directed and 
well-sustained scientific research prom 
ised so much of positive and direct bene 
fit to man as it does here in this under- 
world of life to-day. 

As I write, there comes flashing to us 
across the sea the cheering word that the 
great master in this field, Robert Koch 
the man whose suggestions about modes 
of working have made possible the great 
advances in biology of which I write; the 
man who discovered the cause of the 
greatest scourge of the human race, tu- 
berculosis; the man whose keen insight 
and patient toil led him in a host of others 
to find out the fateful germ of the dread 
Asiatic cholera—we hear, I say, that this 
master’s deft fingers and well-furnished 
brain have brought him to the belief that 
a large measure of help is close at hand 
for many of the victims of tuberculosis. 
How far-reaching this discovery may 
prove to be when we know all its details, 
we cannot even fairly conjecture yet. 

But of this we may be assured, that 
what toil and skill and learning and self 
sacrifice can do will be done the world 
over to bring as speedily as may be the 
acquisitions of this science and lay them 
at the service of the hapless victims of 
bacterial disease. In the mean time the 
public is taken so fully into the confi- 
dence of the medical profession as to the 
nature of these problems which are urging 
to be solved because in large measure the 
burden of prevention rests upon them- 
selves. : 

When we gather up the lines of thought 
and research which we have followed so 
hastily together, we find that they are all 
pointing for each of us not to a state of 
watchful unrest, not to a brooding appre- 
hension, but toward one practical sugges- 
tion—the need of a more general and a 
more intelligent cleanliness. 
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THOMAS HOOD, 


PUNSTER, POET, PREACHER. 
BY THE RT. REY. T. U. DUDLEY, D.D 


N Kensal Green Cemetery, near Lon- 

don, there stands a monument on 
which is graven, ‘‘In memory of Thomas 
Hood, who sang the ‘Song of the Shirt.’” 
The frequent visitor, uncovered, rever- 
ently regards the grass-grown grave, and 
the effort which sculpture has made to 
portray the word-pictures fashioned long 
ago by him who sleeps beneath. 

3ut each year grows smaller the com- 
pany of pilgrims to this grave. The dead 
poet is but little known or appreciated by 
the literary world of our day. 

The father of Thomas Hood was a na- 
tive of Scotland, who came to London 
seeking his fortune, and became a book- 
seller. The poet’s mother was a Miss 
Sands. From Hood’s own account of his 
ancestry we learn ‘“‘that as his grand- 
mother was a Miss Armstrong, he was 
descended from two notorious thieves, 
i. e., Robin Hood and Johnnie Arm- 
strong.” 

We quote from the exquisite memorial 
of Hood by his daughter, who, continu- 
ing the very brief account of her father’s 
parents, says: ‘‘ The father was a man of 
cultivated taste and literary inclinations, 
and was the author of two novels, which 
attained some popularity in their day, al- 
though now their very names are forgot- 
ten. For those days they must have been 
a fairly intellectual family.” 

When the poet was still but a boy, his 
father was taken away by sudden death, 
and the widow and children left with but 
slender support. The nobility which after- 
ward characterized the man was straight- 
way manifested in the lad. He chose the 
drudgery of the engraver’s desk rather than 
encroach upon the meagre family store. 

In the year 1821, when Hood was about 
twenty-one years of age, an opening 
which offered more congenial employ- 
ment at last presented itself, and he be- 
came the sub-editor of the London Maga- 
zine. In 1824, with the proverbial im- 
prudence of a poet, he married, and the 
daughter writes: ‘‘ In spite of all the sick- 
ness and sorrow that formed the great- 
est portion of the after-part of their lives, 
the union was a happy one.” Children 
were born, poverty, the wolf growled at 
the door, disease entered the home, and 


never left it until the victim had been 
slain, the husband taken away. There 
is hardly an incident worthy of record. 
Poverty and weakness will not surrender 
the fight, will not cease the effort to pay 
the debt incurred by the failure of friends. 
The dying poet will not consent to be ab- 
solved from his obligations by one or an- 
other of the sharp remedies which the 
legislature has provided for such evils. 
He says he is *‘ determined to try whether 
he cannot score off his debts as effectually 
and more creditably with his pen than 
with the legal whitewash or a_ wet 
sponge.” So, ‘leaving every shilling be- 
hind him derived from the sale of his ef- 
fects, the means he carried with him be- 
ing an advance upon his future labors, he 
voluntarily expatriated himself, and bade 
his native land good-night.” 

For two years he and his little family 
are domiciled at Coblentz, where the blue 
Moselle pours its waters into the “‘ arrowy 
Rhine,” and thence come the budgets of 
fun over which England shakes its sides, 
all ignorant that by subtlest alchemy 
sighs and pains and sorrows have been 
transmuted into these bonbons. Then 
three years of suffering, and yet of un- 
flagging toil, at Ostend, whose marshy 
miasma was aggravation of his disease. 


And then England again; and in the five. 


years which remain of his allotted span, 
though the vital flame burns with ever- 
diminishing intensity, it yet sheds a more 
glorious effulgence on all around; though 
the ‘‘ silver chord” is so soon to be loosed, 
it yet sounds forth ever sweeter and 
sweeter melodies; and from the “ golden 
bowl” so soon to be broken, he pours the 
perfume of his pleading for right which 
has anointed and cheered the soiled face 
of myriad down-trodden ones. And then, 
at last, in the month of the flowers, in the 
month of his birth and of his marriage, 
the singer’s voice is hushed forever, the 
punster’s quirks are ended, the preacher's 
sermon is done. 

Such must be the answer to the ques- 
tion, Who was Thomas Hood? A man 
of lowly birth, of meagre education, of 
diseased body, but of brave heart; who 
lived a life of toil, without incidents of 
heroism or crises of trial, and died young. 
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But in reply to the further question, 
‘*What was Thomas Hood?” we answer, 
Punster, poet, preacher, all combined; a 
teacher both in life and word of highest 
Christian principle. Hood’s reputation 
with the general public is undoubtedly 
only as a joker, and, beyond controversy, 
he was in act and word, constitutionally, 
spontaneously, necessarily, always and 
everywhere, the perpetrator of jests, ver- 
bal and practical. 

The design of this paper is to correct, 
if possible, this false estimate of a brave 
knight who went laughingly to battle, 
but still went to battle, against giant 
falsehoods and follies and giant wrongs 
and giant misbeliefs, and with his smooth 
round stones of song did smite them. Its 
aim is to portray him as poet; in highest, 
truest sense a poet in life and verse; a 
maker, creator, who of materials old and 
familiar doth fashion results startling in 
their beauty, and in themselves a revela- 
tion. 

And its further aim is to claim for the 
punster-poet the honor due to the preach- 
er, though unordained and unrecognized, 
and to show from his sermons how effec- 
tive was his preaching of that charity 
‘which suffereth long and is kind, which 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, thinketh no evil”; of tolera- 
tion, that hardest lesson for humanity to 
learn. 

An incident shall first be narrated, il- 
lustrative of his inevitable tendency to 
word-twisting, which I have never seen in 
print. The two Hoods—father and son— 
are one day driving in a buggy in the 
neighborhood of London. Most probably 
it was during the last years of his life, af- 
ter the days of exile were ended, and the 
poet had come home to England to die. 
They come to a gate on the road -side 
through which they design to pass, and 
are given pause by the warning in big, 
bold letters, ‘‘ Beware the dog!” The poet 
alights from his carriage to make a recon- 
noissance of the enemy. But no dog is 
in sight; the most diligent search reveals 
none, and straightway, with a piece of 
chalk, Hood writes beneath the warning 
‘*Beware the dog!” the expostulatory 
question, ‘‘Where be the dog?” 

Hood's poetry is certainly not Shake- 
speare’s nor Milton’s, and yet is poetry, 
genuine, real, true. For what is poetry? 
We answer with Hazlitt that it is the lan- 
guage of the imagination and of the emo- 


tions, and he is a poet who can speak 
that language so that it shall be under 
stood of the people; so that the soul of 
man may hear its native tongue, and 
hearing, awake and rejoice. 

How many a man has stood in a dark 
ened chamber that seemed to grow eve 
darker, for the light of the house was go 
ing out! He has listened with breathless 
eagerness to hear the dipping of the oar 
that should announce the pale boatman 
come to carry the traveller across the riv- 
er, and the thoughts of his heart could 
find no clothing in the poor wardrobe of 
his mind. Buta poet has stood there be 
fore him, and he makes the experience of 
agony a very joy forever by the words in 
which he tells it: 

“We watched her breathing through the night— 
Her breathing soft and low— 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 
“So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 
“Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 
“For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours,” 

Then we can but recall the marvellous 
picture of tragic death, which, with per- 
haps one single exception, has added more 
to our poet’s fame than all else he has 
written. Wemean,of course,the ‘‘ Bridge 
of Sighs,” and, in our judgment, for in- 
tensity of human sympathy, for penetra- 
ting vision of the hidden significance be- 
neath the commonplace event, for pictured 
portrayal of the weakness and the agony, 
the cruelty and the treachery, which have 
gone before, for agonizing lamentation 
that there was no Christ in Christian men 
to succor the betrayed, and for fiery de- 
nunciation and stinging remorseful lash- 
ing of the betrayer—these verses are not 
surpassed, perhaps not equalled, in the 
literature of our language. 

Our space permits us to do no more 
than mention a poem by which we would 
further illustrate Hood’s claims to be a 
poet. It is but little known now, even 
as, strange to say, it was but little read 
in his own day. His daughter records 
in her Memorial that her father himself 
bought the unbound sheets of a large part 
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of the edition to save them from the dis- 
eraceful fate of the ‘‘trunk- makers.” 
The title of the poem is ** The Plea of the 
Midsummer Fairies.” In the dedication 
to his friend Charles Lamb, Hood says: 


“Tt is my design in the following poem to 
celebrate by an allegory the immortality which 
Shakespeare has conferred on the fairy mythol- 
ogy by his Midsummer Night's Dream. But for 
him those pretty children of our childhood 
would leave barely their names to our maturer 
years. They belong, as the mites upon the 
plum, to the bloom of fancy, a thing generally 
too frail and beautiful to withstand the rude 
handling of time; but the poet has made the 
most perishable part of the mind’s creation 
equal to the most enduring.... (so) that they 
are as real to the mind’s eye as their green 
magical circles to the outer sense.” 


Such the design; fairies live only in 
the faith of men; that faith had grown 
old and ready to perish when the great 
magician touched it with his wand, and, 
behold! it is new and vigorous again. 
Time’s seythe passes harmless through 
the giant Shade; Shakespeare is immortal, 
and has made the fairies so. The excel- 
lence of the poem consists in the intensity 
and the clearness of the poet’s vision of 
the fairy world. He projects himself, if 
we may so say, into that airy world of un- 
reality; there he beholds, there he speaks, 
and his words are all redolent of the per- 
fumed air of the elfin kingdom. 

We will quote but a single line from 
the poem, but that line is, in our opinion, 
as perfect adaptation of words to thought 
as can be found in English poetry. When 
Time stands with uplifted scythe ready 
to strike and destroy the whole fairy race, 
then Shakespeare, the ‘‘timely appari- 
tion,”’ comes, and 


“ Doffs to the lily queen his courteous cap.” 


But the effort to characterize the pecul- 
iar excellences of our poet were wholly 
incomplete did it fail to note that in the 
fruits of his genius, more perhaps than 
in those of any other writer, is made 
manifest that laughter and tears, mirth 
and sorrow, dwell ever as closest neigh- 
bors, are but joint-tenants of one house, 
and together greet the poet visitor. In 
his own beautiful ‘‘ Ode to Melancholy ” 
Hood says, 


“There is no music in the life 
That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy.” 
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And it is just as true that on the crest of 
the highest surging wave of feeling there 
will ever be a snowy, frothy cap of glad- 
ness; that the rainbow of beauty and con- 
tent will be made by the sunlight of mer- 
riment shining through the tears of deep- 
The quaint conceit with 
which the poet's lips are smiling is just 
as full of tenderest concern as his bitter- 
ness was of lamentation ; perhaps tells his 
story more fully, more powerfully, and 
makes it to be longer remembered. For 
instance, he mourns over the inequalities 
in this human life of ours, those mysteri- 
ous dispensations which men have found 
it so hard to reconcile with the govern- 
ment of an all-wise, all-powerful, all-lov- 
ing Father. See how he does it: 


est feeling. 


“What different dooms our birthdays bring! 
For instance, one little mannikin thing 
Survives to wear many a wrinkle, 
While death forbids another to wake, 
And a son that it took nine moons to make 
Expires without a twinkle! 


“Tnto this world we come like ships 
Launch’d from the docks and stocks and slips, 
For fortune fair or fatal ; 
And one little craft is cast away 
In its very first trip to Babbicome Bay, 
While another rides safe at Port Natal. 
xs * * + * . 


“And the other sex, the tender, the fair, 
What wide reverses of fate are there! 
While Margaret, charmed by the Bulbul rare, 
In a garden of Gul reposes, 
Poor Peggy hawks nosegays from street to street 
Till—think of that! who find life so sweet— 
She hates the smell of roses!” 


Does the funny setting detract from the 
brillianey of the jewel, that questioning 
wonder at the inexplicable, that tender 
commiseration for the unfortunate ? 

Fully equal to the foregoing is his dis- 
sertation upon the text that a clear con- 
science alone maketh the head to rest easy 
on its pillow; and the fun does not dull 
the point of the moral or obseure the 
beauty of the conception. 


“The careful Betty the pillow beats, 
And airs the blankets, and smooths the sheets, 
And gives the mattress a shaking; 
But vainly Betty performs her part 
If a ruffled head and a rumpled heart 
As well as the couch want making. 


“There’s Morbid, all bile and verjuice and nerves; 
Where other people would make preserves, 
He turns his fruit into pickles. 
Jealous, envious, and fretful by day, 
At night to his own sharp fancies a prey, 
He has, like a hedgehog, rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles, 
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“But a child that bids the world good-night 
In downright earnest, and cuts it quite— 

A cherub no art can copy— 
Tis a perfect picture to see him lie 
As if he had supp’d on dormouse pie 
(An ancient classical dish, by-the-bye !) 
With a sauce of syrup of poppy.” 


We have space for but the opening 
verses of the playful tender lines suggest- 
*ed by the distant view of Clapham Acad- 
emy, where he had been at school. Are 
not the tears in the eyes that look on these 
‘‘happy autumn fields” while thought 
runs back to ‘* the days that are no more,” 
though the poet’s lips are wreathed with 
smiles? We can hear the mournful ca- 
dence of the old man’s melancholy while 
yet he talks so gleefully of the boys and 
the joys of the old time; and our own 
sympathetic enjoyment is heightened that 
thus in retrospect we are taught to smile 
while we weep. 
“Ah me! those old familiar bounds! 
That classic house, those classic grounds, 
My pensive thought recalls! 
What tender urchins now confine, 
What little captives now repine, 
Within yon irksome walls! 
* * * * * * 
“There was I birch’d; there was I bred; 
There like a little Adam fed 
From learning’s woful tree! 
The weary tasks I used to con; 
The hopeless leaves I wept upon— 


”» 


Most fruitless leaves to me! 


We suspect that some little astonish- 
ment has been excited by the title we have 
given to this paper, and that perhaps the 
unworthy suggestion has found place that 
it is but a ‘‘ dodge” to attract attention. 
It does seem a bit timorous to designate 
as preacher a man of whom the lady men- 
tioned in his Literary Reminiscences ask- 
ed, with such innocent effrontery, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hood, are you not an infidel?” But per- 
haps it is without warrant that the ex- 
pounders of the Christian creed have ar- 
rogated to themselves the exclusive right 
to be so called, and perhaps many of them 
and of their hearers have need to be re- 
minded that the Master forbade His apos- 
tles to silence a preacher who ‘‘ followed 
not with them,” because he yet ‘‘ cast out 
devils in His name,” saying unto them, 
‘‘For he that is not against us is on our 
part.” 

Certainly Hood followed not in full 
conformity with any one of the companies 
which traversed the land proclaiming the 
gospel; but just as certainly he did cast 
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out devils in the name of the Christ—dev- 
ils wild and fierce, who centuries long 
had torn the poor and helpless. He dis- 
played the spirit of the God-Man, so long 
overlaid and disguised with incrusting 
orthodoxy and formalism and fanaticism, 
and men saw and knew there was reality 
and power in the revelation He had made. 

And further: ‘‘ Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report,” on 
these things he thought, of these things 
he wrote, to these things he urged his 
fellow-men with the persuasive call of 
musical entreaty, and with the stinging 
whips of scornful satire. 

When the end came, the dying man 
was heard crying to his Saviour, ‘‘ O Lord, 
say, ‘Arise, take up thy cross, and follow 
Me!’” And but a little while before he 
had sa.d to his faithful wife, ‘‘ Remember, 
Jane, I forgive all, all, as I hope to be for- 
given.” 

So we dare to call him preacher, not of 
dogma, not of creed, nor yet of mere mo- 
rality, but preacher genuine and true of 
the living Christ. He pleaded not for 
this or that form of Christian belief, but 
pleaded with men to live the Christ life 
here that they may live with Him there. 

The question of the gentle-mannered 
lady we mentioned just now offers good 
text for our consideration of this part of 
our subject—‘‘ Mr. Hood, are you not an 
infidel?” 

A gentleman (?) named Rae Wilson, 
of whom we know only his name, had 
charged the poet with ‘‘ profaneness and 
ribaldry,” because of his own stupid in- 
ability to understand a figure in one of 
the poems. Hood had not seen: the book 
containing the strictures, but he outlines 
what he supposes Wilson has said of his 
character, and then adds: 


“Well, be the graceless lineaments confest. 
I do enjoy the bounteous, beauteous earth, 
And dote upon a jest 
Within the limits of becoming mirth. 


* . _ * * 


“T pray for grace, repent each sinful act; 
Peruse, but underneath the rose, my Bible; 
And love my neighbor far too well, in fact, 
To call and twit him with a godly tract 
That’s turned by application to a libel. 
My heart ferments not with the bigot’s leaven, 
All creeds I view with toleration thorough, 
And have a horror of regarding heaven 
As anybody’s rotten borough.” 
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He prayed for “‘ grace,” the special, pe- 
euliar gift of the Christ; repentance re- 
called and deplored each sinful act; and 
he strove to love his neighbor. 

But his Christianity was not that of 
any one of the sects; and here we read 
the first of the doctrines that he preached 

toleration. Shall not every earnest 
man who loves mankind and their Re- 
deemer thank God for the preacher and 
his sermon? To-do so is not to do dis- 
honor to the historic creed; it is not un- 
mingled with regret that the gentle poet 
never knew the joy and freedom of the 
Christian home, the church of the living 
God; but still is not the evangel needed 
to-day to be sounded with ever-increasing 
clearness of tone, even that which the 
church was sent to declare, that not or- 
thodoxy, not conformity, but the living 
Christ is in men the ‘‘hope of glory’? 
Toleration! toleration! and intolerance 
of nothing save intolerance, this Hood 
preached. 

“Intolerant to none, 

Whatever shape the pious rite may bear; 
Even the poor pagan’s homage to the sun 

I would not harshly scorn, lest even there 

I spurned some element of Christian prayer, 
An aim, though erring, at a ‘world ayont,’ 

Acknowledgment of good, of man’s futility— 
That very thing so many Christians want— 
Humility.” 


Just here the writer would enter a 
“caveat” that he be not misunderstood 
in his eager defence of the poet to even 
seem to counsel the abandonment of the 
historic church and creed. By no means; 
Hood has given no such counsel. But 
he teaches us to love the jewel better than 
any casket, and that we recognize and re- 
joice in its glorious beauty in whatsoever 
setting, no matter that to us it may seem 
by its weakness to endanger the jewel’s 
safety, or by its awkward holding to dis- 
tort its rays. He teaches that Christ 
may be and is in many a heart that gives 
no outward token we can recognize, and 
that we must rejoice to believe so. More 
plainly, let a man hold his peculiar prin- 
ciples as tightly as he may, the grasp 
must be looser than that which clasps 
the Christ Himself. The tighter he holds 
the truth, the better—-we mean what seems 
to his best instructed intelligence the 
truth—if only he hold and speak it in 
love. 

Then how refreshing, how like an echo 
from the far past, is Hood’s scornful de- 
nunciation of canting hypocrisy ! 


THOMAS HOOD. 
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“A man may cry church, church, at every word, 
With no more piety than other people: 
A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from the steeple. 
The temple is a good, a holy place, 
But quacking only gives it an ill savor, 
While saintly mountebanks the porch disgrace, 
And bring religion’s self into disfavor.” 
And again, he preached the brother- 
hood of man, and the love of that brother- 
hood, in words that sound like those of 
that New Testament which we heard de- 
scribed once by a great preacher as the 
‘*most radical book on earth.” 
“One place there is—beneath the burial sod— 
Where all mankind are equalized by death. 
Another place there is—the fane of God— 
Where all are equal who draw living breath. 
* ~ * * * ” 
I do confess that I abhor and shrink 
From schemes with a religious willy-nilly, 
That frown upon St. Giles’s sins, but blink 
The peccadilloes of all Piccadilly. 
My soul revolts at all such base hypovrisy, 
And will not, dare not, fancy in accord 
The Lord of Hosts with an exclusive Lord 
Of this world’s aristocracy.” 


Hood pleaded for the rights of man as 
man, and for the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made man free—a liberty not to be 
circumscribed by the decrees of church, 
nor by the statutes of the state, nor by the 
intolerant persecution of society. 

Specially for those who were downtrod- 
den and without helper, for the weary 
toiling masses of our kind, for them he 
pleaded that their taskmasters should not 
add to their burdens, nor yet take away 
the few delights that made its bearing a 
possibility. Hence came his poem on 
the Sunday question, that almost burn- 
ing question of to-day. His position is 
that Sunday should not be made by legis- 
lative enactment a Sabbath either Jewish 
or Puritan; but because it is the day of 
the Son of Man, it belongs to the sons of 
men, and government should protect it 
for them; that it is the God-given holi- 
day to the toiling artisan, on which one 
day in the seven he may dandle his chil- 
dren on his knees and see their eyes open 
and awake. Therefore he must not be 
denied entrance to the Zoological Garden, 
the sight of the creatures of the great Cre- 
ator. Therefore shut him not up to the 
offensive foulness of the. tenement-house 
and the clamorous confusion of its noisy 
occupants. Nay, rather give him all in- 
ducement on the rest-day to walk, like the 
patriarchs, in the fields with his children 
round about him. Surely, he argues, this 
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privilege should not be withheld by those 
to whom fortune has made every day a 
holiday, whose luxurious homes are amid 
wide lawns and embowering trees, whose 
libraries offer plentiful recreation to the 
mind jaded or listless, and to whom the 
oft-visited garden would bring no gratifi- 
cation. We must quote two or three 
verses to show the manner of his plea. 
“What! shut the gardens! lock the lattice gate! 
Refuse the shilling and the fellow’s ticket! 
And hang a wooden notice up to state, 
‘On Sundays no admittance at this wicket’! 
The birds, the beasts, and all the reptile race 
Denied to friends and visitors till Monday! 
Now really this appears the common case 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 
# - x x = “ 
“What harm if men who burn the midnight oil, 
Weary of frame, and worn and wan in feature, 
Seek once a week their spirits to assoil, 
And snatch a glimpse of ‘animated nature’? 
Better it were if in his best of suits 
The artisan who goes to work on Monday 
Should spend a leisure hour among the brutes 
Than make a brute of his own self on Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ?” 


But does not our poet forget that the 
Lord’s day should be consecrated to re- 
membrance of Him who on that first day 
of the week spoiled the strong man Death, 
and came forth from the grave? It would 
seem so. And yet the Christ ever gave 
healing and rest to the diseased and wea- 
ried body ere He offered the spiritual bless- 
ing. The masses, men say, come never 
within the church’s doors. Isit because at 
the hour of morning service their wearied 
bodies and minds can find no pleasure in 
the thought of worship? Is it, at least in 
some cases, because they are too tired to 
go? If this be in any degree an expla- 
nation of the mournful fact that the la- 
boring classes are not church-goers, then 
let us not, Hood pleads, by legal prohibi- 
tion or by public opinion take away the 
only opportunity for healthful rest and 
recreation, but rather let us seek to lead 
them by love of natural beauty up to love 
of the supernatural—through nature up 
to nature’s God. 


“Oh, simply open wide the temple door, 
And let the swelling organ greet 
With voluntaries meet 

The willing advent of the rich and poor. 

And while to God the loud hosannas soar 
With rich vibrations from the vocal throng, 
From quiet shades that to the woods belong, 

And brooks with music of their own, 

Voices may come to swell the choral song 

With notes of praise they learned in musings lone.” 
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On the monument in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, as we have already mentioned, 
is the epitaph which the poet himself pre- 
pared, ‘‘Thomas Hood, who sang the 
‘Song of the Shirt.’” He wished all his 
claim to remembrance by posterity to rest 
upon this one poem, in which he stood 
forth as the defender of the defenceless: 
in which he sought to destroy the giant 
oppressor of the poor needle-women of 
England. The world has accepted his 
judgment, and his reputation rests largely 
on the foundation he chose for it. The 
poem appeared in Punch for Christmas, 
1843. It ran through the land like wild- 
fire; paper after paper quoted it, and it 
became the talk of the day. Hood was 
astonished at its wonderful popularity, 
though the truer instinct of his wife had 
prophesied it. 

‘Now mind, Hood,” she said, as she 
was folding up the packet to send to the 
press, ‘‘ mark my words, this will tell won- 
derfully. It is one cf the best things you 
ever did.” 

‘*The poem was translated into French 
and German, and even, I believe,” says 
his daughter, ‘‘into Italian....It was 
printed on cotton handkerchiefs for sale ; 
....but what delighted and yet touched 
my father most deeply was that the poor 
creatures to whose sorrows and sufferings 
he had given such eloquent voice seemed 
to adopt its words as their own by singing 
them about the streets to a rude air of 
their own adaptation.” But a little while 
before the singer’s voice was hushed for- 
ever, among other touching proofs of ad- 
miration and esteem, came an envelope 
containing a bank-note for £20, and these 
words, ‘‘A shirt, and a sincere wish for 
health.” Doubtless it was sweet to the 
dying man to think that the words were 
written by one of that army of work-wo- 
men whom his poems had helped to deliver 
from a worse than Egyptian bondage, as, 
when his eyes were closed in death and 
his monument was building, it was sweet 
to his children to receive subscriptions of 
the very poor, who would fain testify their 
reverence for him who had been their 
friend. 

Indeed, our own Lowell has written 
a true epitaph for the punster, poet, and 
preacher: 


“Here lies a poet. Stranger, if to thee 
His claim to memory be obscure, 
If thou wouldst know how truly great was he, 
Go, ask it of the poor.” 
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IN THE “STRANGER PEOPLE'S” COUNTRY.* 


BY CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


X. 

YHATTUCK turned with an _ alert, 
i) flushed face and his eyes alight. He 
had no intuition of Rhodes’s anxious, dis- 
concerted frame of mind, for the candidate 
feared that he was to have no opportunity 
to confer with Felix Guthrie anent the liv- 
ing issues of the election. His long ride 
had been taken with scant result, indeed, 
to flatter an old woman and to loll on the 
grass with the aecquiescent younger bro- 
ther, who would not hesitate to rescind ey- 
ery promise of support he had made if he 
fancied that it fell under the disapproval 
of Felix. Rhodes had had no idea that 
the colloquy would be so soon terminated, 
He scrambled sheepishly to his feet as 
the others precipitately passed, oblivious 
of the two under the tree. 

“Hello! Hold on!” cried Rhodes, 
‘‘ Where are you making off to?” 

Guthrie turned an absorbed face upon 
him, continuing, however, what he was 
saying, and including him in the invita- 
tion extended to Shattuck to come to the 
house for refreshment for themselves and 
their horses before they began the descent 
of the mountain. 

‘‘We hev hed dinner long ago, but I 
know mam kin git ye up some sorter snack 
ter hearten ye up, an’ ye kin leastwise 
take a drink ‘long o’ Eph an’ me. An’ 
I'il loan ye a pickaxe an’ a spade, an’ 
saddle my beastis, an’ holp ye go an’ dig.” 

It seemed to Rhodes unpardonable that 
his friend should be so forgetful of the 
interests of the election, for the allusion 
to the pickaxe and spade, coupled with 
his previous knowledge of Shattuck’s chief 
absorption, was enough to acquaint him 
with the nature of the business in prog- 
ress. The color had diffused itself over 
his handsome face to the roots of his 
brown hair, ard his eyes were anxious 
and perturbed as he mechanically glanced 
about his attire, picking here and there a 
clinging barley straw from his garments. 
He contrived, on joining the others, to 
walk abreast with them, and thus end 
the burdensome dialogue with Eph, who, 
in no degree offended by his defection 
and accustomed to scant consideration, 
lagged cheerfully in the rear, chewing a 
straw with abnormal activity of jaw, his 
hat pushed far back from his broad, sun- 


burned, fleshy face, his gaitshambling and 
awkward, as if he still were in the furrow. 

Rhodes, however willingly he might 
have balked his friend’s preference in the 
choice of a subject of conversation, could 
hardly intimate with impunity that the 
enlightened voter whose suffrage he cov- 
eted held forth upon a theme which he 
considered trivial and to the last degree 
irksome. Nevertheless, as he walked 
along in the glare of the sun upon the 
forever shoaling waves of the _ silver- 
green grain, and listened to Guthrie 
droning forth his slowly forming pur- 
poses concerning the arrangements for 
the investigation of the pygmy graves, 
his irritation that the primary intention 
of his visit should be frustrated, and the 
interest appertaining to his candidacy 
ruthlessly thrust aside, so increased that he 
set himself to devise an expedient where- 
by he might safely disparage the matter 
in hand, and thus reassert the significance 
of his presence, and the propriety of his 
prominence as guest. He turned his head 
suddenly, archly lifting his eyebrows, 
and distending his eyes with a burlesque 
of amazement; then breaking into his joy- 
ous ‘‘ha! ha!” he clapped Guthrie jocose- 
ly on the shoulder. 

‘‘Lordy mercy, Fee!” he exclaimed, 
‘*you don’t mean to say that Shattuck is 
devil-ing you all this time about his con- 
founded Little People! Stave him off! 
Gag him! Shuthim upsomehow. Don’t 
listen to him, thinking he'll quit in the 
course of time. For he won't! I've tried 
him. The more inches you give him the 
more ells he'll take.” 

Mr. Rhodes had a theory that culture 
is synonymous with mind and essentially 
coexistent. That each assists the other, 
no one will deny; but that they are often 
largely independent, one of the other, is 
frequently demonstrated. The man of 
more culture than capacity is painfully 
familiar to us all. In the rural districts 
the reverse may sometimes be observed— 
a stalwart mental endowment unaided by 
aught of alien training, seeming occasion- 
ally in its highest development and in an 
uncouth subject so incongruous as to strike 
one as almost inspirational. 

It was none of these rare native intelli- 
gences, full-winged and of strong flight, 
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that Felix Guthrie possessed ; only a good 
plodding capacity, serviceable afoot, but 
of much sturdiness, and indeed of some 
slight acrobatic activity. Rhodes was 
more taken aback than he had thought 
possible when his host, bending grave, 
disconcerting eyes upon him, said: 

‘*Tt war me a-talkin’ about the Leetle 
People. Yer ears didn’t serve ye right, 
fur me an’ Mr. Shattuck don’t talk in no 
ways alike. Them Leetle People pear ter 
me ez well wuth talkin’ bout ez some folks 
ez be bigger in stature but small-minded. 
Thar air a heap o’ them leetle-big men lef’ 
yit. So plenty ’tain’t wuth while ter go 
diggin’ ‘em up ez cur’osities whenst dead.” 

There was no direct implication which 
of necessity conveyed offence, but Rhodes 
flushed darkly,and his expression changed 
with the change of color. His regret had 
always that most nettling quality, self- 
reproach. No man can repent with the 
fervor of him who has the candor to blame 
himself. After an interval of tart inter- 
nal colloquy with his inner consciousness, 
in which he called himself a fool, with the 
emphatic prefix of a strong old English 
adjective, unhackneyed even by constant 
use,and upbraided himself that he should 
have supposed that Guthrie, like more 
simple-minded, ignorant men, would adopt 
his plausible words instead of the facts, he 
recovered in some sort his normal complex- 
ion and assurance, and responded glibly: 

‘*Mountain air is mighty good for Shat- 
tuck if it’s cured him of his crazy gabble 
about the Leetle People. Ha! ha! ha! 
Hey, Shattuck? Ill send him up here 
every few days, Fee, when the fit begins to 
come on again. You can hobble him out 
there in the orchard to keep him from run- 
ning away. Ha! ha! ha! May get his 
wits back on your mountain air. For I 
swear to you he has said hardly a sane 
thing to me since he first heard there was 
any pygmy burying-ground round here- 
abouts. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Guthrie did not laugh, nor did Shat- 
tuck; but Ephraim, trudging in the rear, 
strove to be polite as best he knew how, 
and added a guffaw to the forced laugh of 
the visitor with whom no one else would 
consent to be merry. 

Rhodes accorded no overt attention to 
their silence, but his eyes, the iris of each 
somehow like a darkly ripe cherry in a 
certain red luster, albeit merely escaping 
blackness, like a cherry too in its definite 
pronounced effect of roundness, were 


restless and unnoticing, and as Shattuck 
caught their gleam they looked angry and 
hot. 

Shattuck was one of those people wlio 
accept the Biblical injunction touching 
the forgiveness of injuries, but in a purely 
human way. He would not revenge 
himself, for this was not becoming in one 
acquainted in some sort with Christianity 
nor did it comport with the dignity of 
a gentleman. But he could not forget. 
He resented Rhodes’s apparently cause 
less anger toward him, and it recalled the 
disagreements of the morning, which stil] 
galled him. The stay that he had made 
here, pleasant enough he had once deemed 
it, grew irksome in the recollection, in 
the light of these new relations with his 
host. He was saying to himself that it 
was time he was off; he was tired of it 
all, and Rhodes was insufferable. He 
had no mind to bear the brunt of all the 
mishaps and irritation of electioneering, 
and this was indeed a lucky ride, since 
on the eve of departure it gave him the 
opportunity of examining the sarcophagi 
of the so-called pygmies openly and at 
ease, with the permission and aid of the 
man who owned the land. He had not 
realized how definitely he had given up 
this hope until the expectation was before 
him again in so immediate a guise. It 
would have been an incalculable loss to 
have relinquished the chance, and quitted 
the region no wiser than he came. His 
step was light, his face was sharp and 
eager; he looked anxiously toward the 
west as they neared the house, to gain 
some intimation through the trees how 
the sun fared down the great glistening 
concave of the western sky. The hour 
mattered less to him than the duration of 
the light. 

He was hardly less impatient of inter- 
ruption than Rhodes had become, and 
widely at variance though the subjects 
were that respectively absorbed them, 
they both saw with unanimity of sen- 
timent that Mrs. Guthrie, standing in the 
doorway, had a knitted angry brow, and 
a mien which betokened that they were 
far enough from her contemplation, and 
that topics of an engrossing character 
were in her mind and framing them- 
selves into speech. The pervasive green 
tint, which seemed a trait of the very 
atmosphere in this dankly shady spot, 
rendered her white hair even whiter, 
her gray gown, her blue checked apron, 
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on which she mechanically wiped her 
spectacles, more distinct. Her face was 
deeply furrowed with its frown, and there 
was something about her heavy jaw, her 
half-parted thin lips, her pertinacious 
eve, that gave testimony to establish the 
terrible stories that were told about her. 
‘‘Fee,” she said, in a strained harsh 
voice, as soon as they were well within 
ear-shot, not waiting for a nearer ap- 
proach, ‘‘I hev got bad news fur ye.” 
‘‘Tmought hev knowed it,” her step-son 
responded, promptly. He looked at her 
with a reluctant face, as if by postponing 
to give audience to the new disaster he 
nullified it. He evidently held the fear 
of an unknown calamity as less than its 
realization. There was manifested none 
of the usual impulse to fling one’s self 
upon the point of the sword held out. He 
knew too much already of that sharp edge 
of trouble. His many words, his dally- 
ing with the imminent discovery, bore an 
odd contrast to her silence, her intent 
ready gaze, her expectant waiting atti- 
tude. ‘‘I never knowed ye ter hev enny 
other sorter news. Bad news follers me. 
Ef I war ter go ter the eends o’ the yearth 
—plumb ter Texas—I’d meet a man thar 
with, ‘Fee, I hev got bad news fur ye.’ 
Bad news begun fur me the day I war 
born. A body mought hev said: ‘ Fee, 
hyar yeair! I hev got bad news fur ye! 
Sech a life ez ye hev got ter live; sech a 
death ter die!’ An’ whenst I git ter hell, 
the devil will be thar with, ‘Fee, I hev 
got bad news fur ye; sech an eternity o’ 
mis’ry ez even you-uns, with all yer speri- 
unce o’ dolefulness, hain’t hed no notion 
of! An’ the funny part of it,” he cried, 
with a sudden change of tone, taking off 
his hat and shaking his long ringleted 
hair backward, ‘‘ none of ’em can’t tell me 
no news. I expect it—’tain’t news! I 
expec’ everything bad! Torment an’ 
trouble can’t be news ter Fee Guthrie!” 
His step-mother stood still silent, al- 
though words evidently trembled upon 
her lips, and all the impetus of disclosure 
was in her eager eye; the effort by which 
she constrained herself to mute waiting 
upon his will was intimated in every line 
of her hard set face. There was even 
drawn upon it an expression of spurious 
sympathy,a pretence of affectionate depre- 
cation, infinitely sycophantic and painful 
to see in a woman of her age and with her 
white hair. She was kind enough now, 
doubtless, to her step-son, when all her 
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interests hung upon his clemency. The 
humble Ephraim was hardly able to emu- 
late her subservience to his brother's pro- 
crastination of the evil moment, and more 
than once broke out with an exclamation 
compounded of impatience and displea- 
sure: ‘‘ Dell lawsy merey!” ‘‘ Did enny- 
body ever?’ His face was red and eager, 
and in its round, expectant, pouting look 
it was positively of a porcine expression. 
Even the preoccupied and uninterested 
Rhodes was moved to a wish to elicit the 
intelligence. 

‘*T hope it’s nothing very serious, Mrs. 
Guthrie,” he said, hopeful of develop- 
ments in reply. 

But she made no rejoinder, still look- 
ing intently with her bright, fierce eyes 
at Felix, who broke out instead : 

‘*Oh, I'll be bound it’s serious! I don’t 
look like a feller ez hev many jokes ter 
fill up my days. Leastwise, they ain’t 
jokes ter me. I reckon, though, mebbe I 
be a joke myself—ter the devil. Ill bet 
all I hev got ez he fairly holds his sides 
whenst laffin’ at me, a-goin’ on like I -do 
a-tryin’ ter repent o’ my sins, while all 
the ‘bad news,’ ez mam names it, in the 
kentry is on the hue and ery arter me all 
the time. I ain't got no stiddy chance 
ter repent.’”” He had reached the porch 
at last, and leaned against one of the 
vine-grown posts, his hat in his hand, his 
frowning brow uncovered. The others 
stood about in expectant attitudes, the 
lout Ephraim the very picture of painful, 
agitated dismay, his mouth open, his eyes 
fixed on the stern, eager face of his step- 
mother, his hat on the back of his head. 

Felix glanced up presently, and with a 
changed, steady voice said, ‘‘Talk on, 
mam.” 

All her forced composure gave way 
suddenly. She seemed metamorphosed 
into a fury in the very instant. ‘‘ Felix, 
Felix,” she cried, between her set teeth, 
‘** ver cattle! Somebody be arter yer cat- 
tle. Peter Brydon rid by hyar jes now, an’ 
tole me ez one o’ yer young steers war ly- 
in’ dead yander by Injun Bluffs. An’ up 
on the mounting that fine red cow Beau- 
ty Bess air dead too, an’ half tore up.” 
Her teeth were grinding, one jaw upon 
the other; there was foam upon her lips. 

‘** Wolves!” he said, quietly, looking up 
at her, a certain surprise on his face. 
‘“No use takin’ on *bout that. Hev ter 
lose some cattle by wolves every year. 
I ain’t so close-fisted ez ter mind losin’ a 
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few cattle wunst in a while by accident.” 
He cast a deprecatory glance at Shattuck, 
the first token of self-consciousness, of 
anxious regard for the opinion of others, 
‘hich the young townsman had ever re- 
marked in him. He evidently was touch- 
ed by a sense of shame; he could not en- 
dure to be held susceptible of distress for 
asmall loss of worldly goods. There wasa 
distinct intimation of reproach in his voice 
as he added, ‘‘ Waal, mam, I never knowed 
you-uns ter git inter sech a takin’, an’ ‘low 
it would lay me so low, jes ’kase thar be 
a few head o’ cattle los’ by wolves out’n 
my herd.” 

** Wolves! wolves! wolves!” She husk- 
ily jerked out the words. ‘‘ Ever hear o’ 
wolves cuttin’ a “beastis’s throat with a 
knife? Wolves! Ever hear o’ wolves 
cuttin’ out the tenderline, an’ leavin’ the 
rest o’ the meat ter spile, or ter the buz- 
zards, till they want another feed? Then 
they make ch’ice o’ another fat brute, an’ 
get jes the’ best cuts o’ meat, an’ leave 
the rest ter waste. Wolves /!—two-legged 
wolves! An’ they ain’t much afeard o’ 
you-uns, Fee Guthrie, them wolves ain’t.” 

She had an accurate knowledge of his 
springs of action. He hardly cared for 
the loss, but as her detail progressed, the 
wantonness of the waste, the possible mo- 
tive of spite, called a flush into his cheek 
and a spark into his eye. The moment 
the last words passed her lips, and the 
fact was made patent to his mind that his 
name was not a terror to protect his prop- 
erty, his whole consciousness was resol ved 
into fire. 

He stood for one instant motionless, a 
terrible oath upon his lips. Then he 
sprang off like an unleashed hound, with 
her triumphant laugh harshly ringing 
through the dusky shades behind him. 

‘“*T knowed it! Fee ‘ll lay ’em low 
enough!” she cried, with the satisfaction 
of a Bellona, as she towered above them 
all, her stern, lined, dark old face so re- 
pellently triumphant that both of her 
visitors felt a sense of recoil. ‘‘ Felix 
will tame ’em—he’ll tame them wolves. 
He air ekal ter it.” She nodded her head, 
with a look promissory of horrors, and 
then fell to rubbing her left arm, which 
had been partially paralyzed of late years. 

Rhodes gazed wistfully into the dense 
umbrageous tangle whence his host had 
disappeared. ‘‘Now I don’t think it’s 
sensible to send Fee off that way. He 
might get hurt,” he said. 
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‘‘He ain't one o’ that kind,” replied 
the old woman, with a fierce pride in the 
spirit that had tamed even hers. ‘' The 
Guthries—ye hev hearn them called ‘the 
fightin’ Guthries ’—air a survigrous tribe 
An’ my step-son Felix air knowed ter be 
the bravest o’ all the ‘ fightin’ Guthries.’ 
Whenst ye see him a-crawlin’ out’n the 
leetle eend o’ the horn, ye let me know.” 

A quick thud of hoofs, the deep-mouth 
ed, joyous baying of a fierce hound that 
galloped after the horseman, gave notice 
to the party, whose vision was all cut off 
by the heavy woods, of the departure of 
the master of the house. Mrs. Guthrie 
looked at the two visitors with a smile as 
she listened, then fell again to softly rub 
bing her arm. 

Rhodes and Shattuck, although from 
diverse points of view, could hardly have 
been more disconcerted than by the turn 
affairs had taken. The candidate was with 
out recourse. He had allowed the golden 
opportunity of electioneering with Guth- 
rie to evade him while he lounged under 
the tree in the barley field with the unim- 
portant Ephraim. He conceived a repug- 
nant hatred of this unconscious factor in 
his discomfiture as he glanced at him, still 
standing gazing dully and blankly in the 
direction whence the sound of the hoofs 
had come, now faint in the distance. 
With his elastic faculty for regret, Rhodes 
was upbraiding himself anew, and taking 
account of the wasted day, the long ride, 
and the fact that electioneering in this 
quarter was estopped, since the visit could 
not be decorously repeated; presently he 
was seized by forebodings that the waste 
of time was not at an end, for Shat- 
tuck’s project was not so easily concluded. 
As the candidate’s attention returned to 
the matters more immediately in hand, 
he became aware that his friend was 
declining to take luncheon with Mrs. 
Guthrie, on the score that he should hard- 
ly have time to get to the foot of the 
mountain and accomplish before sundown 
an errand upon which Felix had prom- 
ised to accompany him. 

‘* Ephraim, however, will do as well,” 
he said, genially, turning to the younger 
brother, who instantly signified his ac- 
quiescence, and made off with alacrity for 
the pickaxe and spade. ‘‘ But as I'll 
leave you Mr. Rhodes, I am sure I shall 
not be missed,” Shattuck saw fit to add 
to his own excuses. 


Rhodes flushed darkly. ‘‘ No,” he said, 
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somewhat curtly; ‘‘if you go, I shall go 
too. I don’t want my visitors ’—he add- 
ed, recovering his smile in a meagre de- 
gree, and bending it upon Mrs. Guthrie's 
forbidding countenance as she looked 
from one to the other—‘‘to go about the 
mountains breaking their necks, and then 
putting the blame on me for not being 
along to advise and point out the way.” 

* Jes ez yer please,” she retorted, tart- 
ly, still looking from one to the other. 
‘‘We’ain’t never considered our Ephraim 
plumb smart like Felix. But I never did 
expec’ ter hear ez he warn’t even fit fur 
a guide-post. But jes ez ye two gentle- 
men feel disposed.”” And she reseated 
herself in her chair upon the porch, and 
resumed her knitting. 

‘*Oh, you stay, Rhodes,” Shattuck insist- 
ed, aghast at interfering so radically with 
Mrs. Guthrie’s lunch as to remove both 
guests from the feast. ‘' You can stay.” 

If Rhodes had been entirely at liberty, 
it is doubtful whether he would have re- 


mained. There was something so mena- 


cing in the old woman’s eye, so coercively 
albeit vaguely frightful to the imagina- 
tion, that the idea of spending a few hours 
alone with her, to eat at her board, and 
sit by her fireside and listen to her talk, 


with that thin friendly veneer scarcely 
concealing the harsh vindictiveness of 
her nature, was hardly to be contemplated, 
Whether he would have feared poison, 
or the stealthy stroke of a knife, or some 
other manifestation of a cruel insanity, al- 
though mental aberration had never been 
associated with her deeds, Rhodes would 
not have ventured upon the ordeal of a sol- 
itary meal served by her. Nevertheless 
he noted with a pang of anger and alarm 
that she did not second Shattuck’s insist- 
ence, and that the invitation was no long- 
er open to him. If she heard his adieux, 
somewhat constrained and uncharacter- 
istic, if she saw his outstretched hand, she 
made no sign except by a short nod, which 
he might interpret as response, or as mere- 
ly the emphasis of concluding a long row 
of counted stitches upon her knitting- 
needles. 

She laid them down presently to heark- 
en to the faint baying of Guthrie’s hound 
on the far slope of the mountain, the echo 
striking back the sound, augmented like 
the voice of a pack in full ery, and thus 
with uplifted eyes and intent listening 
attitude they left her in the deep green 
shadow growing duskier. 
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‘*Now see what you've done!” cried 
Rhodes, angrily, and all oblivious of the 
presence of Ephraim, as they walked away 
to their horses hitched to the fence. ‘‘It 
does seem to me you might forbear insult- 
ing my friends.” 

Ephraim looked with quick anxiety 
from one to the other. On his ready im- 
pulse he spoke, forestalling Shattuck’s re- 
ply. ‘‘Oh, ye can’t holp makin’ mam 
mad; she gits mad ‘kase other folks breathe 
the breath o’ life. The only way ter suit 
her is ter die, an’ gin her the Great Smoky 
Mountings furelbow-room. Nuthin’ less.” 

‘**T had no idea that you would come 
too,” protested Shattuck. ‘I thought 
that if one of us staid, the courtesies 
would be amply observed; and so they 
would.” 

‘*“You had no right to think,” said 
Rhodes, putting his foot into the stirrup, 
his face scarlet under his dark straw hat. 
‘*You continually jeopardize my interests 
by taking the initiative in my affairs. We 
accepted her invitation, and you had no 
right to decline, as I couldn't stay without 
you.” 

‘‘ Laws-a-massy, boys! don’t git ter 
quar’lin’,” Ephraim eagerly and familiar- 
ly adjured them, as he mounted an old sor- 
rel mare,who was attended by a frisking 
long-legged colt. ‘‘ Ye don’t expec’ mam 
ter vote fur ye noways ennyhow, Mr. 
Rhodes. It don’t make no diff'unce. Me 
an’ Fee ain’t goin’ ter hold no gredge agin 
ye; ye needn't mind.” 

The unvarnished promise, and the evi- 
dent perception of his intentions and mis- 
sion, however grating to Rhodes’s more 
delicate sensibilities and pride, were never- 
theless salutary. Once more the ground 
of offence was proved untenable, and he 
saw that a simulation of reconciliation 
was in order. Although he chafed un- 
der the continual constraints with which 
Shattuck had contrived to unintentionally 
burden him, he felt that it was not yet 
time to boldly throw them off. Thus he 
adjusted himself anew to their weight. 

XI: 

He was not sorry that further con- 
versation was precluded by the necessity 
of riding in single file, for the road, 
rocky and narrow, hardly more than a 
bridle-path, indeed, was beset by preci- 
pices, now on one side, now on the other, 
and again sheer down on both, their 
way lying along the crest of a high 
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comb-like ridge, above abysses veiled by 
the heavy growth of pines, their plumy 
tops waving far below. Rhodes and 
Shattuck found it needful to give careful 
heed to their steps, for their horses, bred 
in the ‘‘ flat woods,” trod this narrow ridge 
with a gingerly gait as if the ground were 
hot, with pricked-up ears, and with now 
and again a convulsive snort of surprise 
and disparagement. But the surefooted 
mountain mare, well inured to the craggy 
heights, went deftly and carelessly along 
at a sharp trot, occasionally snatching a 
casual mouthful from the bushes that 
precariously clung to the way-side, while 
the colt, with the nimblest disregard of 
lurking dangers, caracoled and curveted, 
now in advance and now behind the par- 
ty, showing its flying unshod heels in al- 
most impossible attitudes against the sky, 
inconsistent with the laws of gravity and 
of standing upon the earth at all. Here 
could be seen the great contours of the 
range, invisible from the Cove, or but 
dimly suggested by variant shades. The 
massive slopes rose on every hand; from 
deep intervenient ravines came now and 
then silver gleams of mountain torrents 
among the crags and the pines. Often 
and often the tremors and tinklings of the 
hidden streams rose clearly to the ear, min- 
gled with the sigh of the rustling foliage, 
and thelr breath gave to the fragrant air 
freshness. A great peak near at hand 
loomed up high against the sky; as the 
horsemen made a sudden turn the massive 
shoulder of the mountain intervened and 
the dome disappeared. The Cove seemed 
nearer and nearer whenever a glimpse of 
it was vouchsafed from amidst the dark 
green forest that towered about them, for 
the road now ran through the woods upon 
a broad slope, with ever and anon a cliff 
beetling over their way. The dense foliage 
of the laurel jungles was bronzed to a 
golden hue by the sunlight, growing ever 
more tawny as the afternoon waned. 
Purple shadows were lurking in the midst 
of the valley. Farthest mountains, blue 
once, were violet now and faintly flushed. 
And when at last the horsemen emerged 
from the densities of the woods into the 
clifty gorge, and rode still in single file 
upon the swaying hollow-sounding bridge, 
they found a deep red cloud reflected in 
the river, and all the harbingers of twilight 
abroad in the Cove. The smoke from the 
Yates cabin, seeming nearer than the fact 
might warrant, since the undulations of 
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the land, which plodding feet must mea- 
sure, were not a part of the line of sight, 
curled up with a brisk convolution and a 
volume that heralded the evening meal. 
All adown the lane the cows were coming 
home, and the mellow clanking of their 
bells accented the quietude. Some night 
blooming flower was awake in the woods 
with a sweet, wild, indefinite odor. Here 
and there on the purple slope reputed to 
be the pygmy burying-ground, a fire-fly 
flickered, swift, elusive, evanescent. And 
on a great blooming laurel bush the 
mocking-bird sang, heedless of the dark- 
ness to come, heedless of the day gone by, 
possessed by its fervor of music that made 
gloom light and all life a joyance, like 
some enthusiast soul in the ecstasy of a 
gift, unmindful of the world and of all 
the paltry outward aspects. 

‘‘This hyar big laurel bush air a good 
landmark,” Ephraim said, turning in his 
saddle, his hand on his mare’s back, that 
he might better reverse his posture as 
he spoke to the two men that followed. 
‘*About the only one thar be, too. We 
had better begin thar,I reckon. Furef ye 
find nuthin’, ye’d know whar ye started ef 
ever ye kem ter dig agin. The t’other 
trees air all too much alike.” And he 
turned his face again toward the mare’s 
head, and surveyed anew the space before 
him. 

Singularly clear it was and free from 
underbrush; the angle of the slope and 
the great draught of the gorge made it a 
fair field for the fierce autumn fires that 
annually swept over it. Only the gigan- 
tic oak and poplar and chestnut trees 
were spared, standing full-leaved and in 
a heavy phalanx upon the declivity. Be- 
neath their boughs mystery lurked un- 
solved. <A sentiment of awe, of doubt, of 
reluctance took possession even of Rhodes’s 
prosaic mind as he reined up in the deep 
shadow. He drew out his watch, albeit 
he had resolved that he would not remon- 
strate. x 

‘“Will you have time, Shattuck ?” he 
said. ‘‘Hadn’t you better wait until to- 
morrow ?” é 

‘IT war a-thinkin’ ez much myself,” 
said Ephraim, turning a hopeful face tow- 
ard Shattuck, who had drawn rein, and 
sat motionless upon his horse, looking 
about him with a quick dilated eye, as if 
he hardly heard. 

The strange place! 


The thronging 
shadows! 


How many times had they 
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mustered here! With what pathetic 
sense was the silence replete! What tears 
had been shed for those who lay here 
hushed, and themselves would weep no 
more, as once they had wept in that uni- 
versal heritage of sorrow! What hearts 
had bled that these hearts, dust now, 
should cease to beat! Time—there is no 
time, when man through all the vain 
centuries can feel so close to man, can 
think his thoughts and measure the throb 
in pulses long ago stilled. Ah! the 
confusion of tongues wrought no diver- 
gence here! The conclusiveness of the 
grave, however named; the yearning 
sense of loss; the insistent expectation, 
nay, the imperative demand of the soul 
that this terrible pause, this nullity, 
should not be the final period of that 
fair promise called life—all hung about 
the forgotten pygmy burying-ground 
with infinite mystery, with unassuaged 
pathos. Only science, of all the de- 
velopments of the human mind, might 
fitly take account of the mere functional 
disabilities which it represented—might 
speculate, and exert its fine rational 
inferential imagination, and construct a 
status from assumed facts, and promul- 
gate dicta so founded, to be received and 
accepted for a time, and then demolished 
by a still more fine-spun theory in what 
is called the march of progress. These 
forces were astir in Shattuck as he flung 
himself from the saddle. His brow was 
slightly corrugated, his eyes were alight, 
his pulses beat at fever-heat; not that 
he held so far-fetched a theory as that 
these poor mortal relics were aught but 
the infant remains of the American Ind- 
ian, or perhaps earlier aboriginal chil- 
dren, but the talk of antiquities and 
strange myths, and that inexplicable Ten- 
nessee tradition of pygmy dwellers, col- 
ored even his mind, that he sedulously 
sought to hold blank for the correct im- 
pression, and made his hand tremble as he 
laid hold of the pickaxe, extended down to 
him by Ephraim Guthrie, as if he were 
indeed on the verge of some superlatively 
strange discovery discounting all human 
experience, and befitting the realm of a 
fairy tale. 

‘“‘Hyar they air, pick an’ spade, ef ye be 
a-goin’ ter dig yerse’f,” remarked Ephra- 
im. He did not realize any difference 
in social status that might have appropri- 
ately relegated the manual labor to him, 
nor even the fact that it was better suited 
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to his massive and burly frame. He had 
intended to perform it, in his character of 
host, to shield his guest from the discom- 
fort of the slight exertion. He relin- 
quished the implements with reluctance, 
remembering this resolution; but super- 
stition, now that he was upon the spot, 
prevailed, and overbore even the instinct 
of hospitality native in the mountaineer’s 
heart. The two implements clashed to- 
gether, the sound loud and metallic in 
the stillness; he looked a little wistfully 
after his guest as Shattuck bore them 
away out into the more open spot where 
the laurel bush grew almost to the pro- 
portions of a tree, unimpeded by others 
of its kindred. He had no wish, this 
simple Ephraim, to peer in at the strange 
sepulchre—the six-slab stone coffin he 
had often heard of in the terrible fireside 
stories of ‘‘harnts”; he cared naught 
for curiously -woven shrouds, and fea- 
thered mantles, and carcanets of pearl 
beads, and jars of quaint pottery; nor 
for questions of race and time and civ- 
ilization these may betoken and solve. 
Rhodes sat still in the saddle, as motion- 
less as an equestrian statue, sharply out- 
lined against the crimson sky, and be- 
neath an oak bough as dark, as heavy, 
and as massive as if it were wrought 
of bronze. The light was clearer in the 
open space where the branches could not 
fling their gloom, and as Shattuck ran 
lightly down through the long grass he 
could still see a flower here and there 
smile up at him—the tawny red of the 
jewel- weed, and the close-tufted ball of 
the ‘‘ mountain snow.” The range loomed 
far above. A star was on its crest, faintly 
scintillating. The door and window of 
the Yates cabin, farther down the Cove, 
were illumined from the fire-lit hearth, a 
dimly fluctuating radiance, sidereal too in 
the midst of the gathering shadows. The 
falls still showed their gleaming green 
and white, and the mists exhaled from the 
depressions between the purple slopes wore 
a gentle dove-like gray. A tender hour 
of reveries, and blurring tints, and restful 
recollections of the day done, but still far 
from to-morrow. The two men under the 
tvee did not speak; the horses did not stir; 
only the vague rustling of the saddle be- 
tokened the regular rise and fall of respi- 
ration; even the frisky colt stood motion- 
less, and gazed at the flashing river with 
a full and meditative eye. Shattuck had 
paused before the laurel on the side tow- 
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ard the water; neither of the other men, 
albeit country-bred, might have noticed 
that here the grass and weeds were a trifle 
bent—under the recent rain, perchance; a 
trifle withered—by the sun, it might have 
been. Nor did he; he chose the spot, re- 
membering Yates’s words that here the 
ground sounded hollow. 

But no man who had ever wielded a 
pickaxe could have failed to discern, as 
he lifted it high, and the sharp point sunk 
into the ground, that it was merely a re- 
placed turf that yielded so readily to the 
blow—replaced with its mat of roots sev- 
ered—and not the tough earth bound by 
a thousand veinous fibres to the full- 
pulsed herbage. He was unaccustomed 
to the earth save geologically or geo- 
graphically considered, and to herbage 
except in its botanical aspects. He only 
lifted the pickaxe high above his head 
once more, and once more the point 
struck down into the loosened mould 
—struck down with a sharp metallic clan- 
gor, as of steel upon stone. It rang far 
through the quiet Cove. A low, hollow, 
vibratory, vault-like resonance followed— 
mute, indeed, to all ears save his own, but 
what significance that murmur held for 
him! He lifted his head to look at the two 
men who had turned toward him upon the 
sudden smiting of the rock, and were gaz- 
ing at him. The next moment—a mo- 
ment confused forever after in his recol- 
lection—-something invisible passed him 
in the air, singing shrilly a high-keyed 
tone; a sharp report, and all the echoes of 
mountain and crag were clamoring. He 
hardly realized its meaning. He turned 
dully in the direction whence the sound 
seemed to come, and so trivial a thing as 
the movement saved his life. Close by 
his head again the rifle-ball whizzed; it 
kept the line unswervingly, entered the 
skull of the staring, amazed colt upon the 
slope, pierced his brain, and the creature 
dropped dead without a struggle on the 
long grass. The sight served to convince 
the stupefied, reluctant faculties of Shat- 
tuck that some enemy in the dusk was 
firing at him. - He could not in the be- 
wilderment of the moment distinguish the 
words that Rhodes shouted to him. dt 
was rather in obedience to his gesture, as 
he rode a little way out from the gloom, 
leading by the bridle his friend’s plun- 
ging and frightened horse, that Shattuck 
dropped pickaxe and spade, and ran tow- 
ard him across the dusky, tangled grasses. 


He caught the reins as they were flung 
to him; but it was no easy matter to 
mount the rearing and snorting animal. 
The other two men were fairly in retreat 
before Shattuck, running by the horse’s 
side, and hanging with all his weight 
upon the bridle, contrived to get his foot 
into the stirrup. Rhodes, riding down 
the smooth slopes of the pygmy burying 
ground, across unnumbered graves, the 
heavy darkness of the forest trees shield 
ing the party, and making further attack 
futile, heard at last the hoof-beats of his 
friend’s horse at a regular gallop pressing 
hard behind him, and turned to see Shat 
tuck at last safely in the saddle. He put 
spurs to his own steed without more ado. 
The dank evening air fanned his face; he 
could hear its silken rustle as it was stirred 
into seeming activity by his own quick 
rush through it. Only this vague simula- 
tion of a sound; the horses’ muffled hoof- 
beats barely distinguishable in the thick 
grass; the drowsy chant of the cicada; 
the monotone of the river—it might have 
seemed that that keen, menacing note of 
the rifle, the sharp shibboleth of doom, 
was but some jarring incongruity of a 
morbid fancy. 

The trees began to give way; the more 
open, level spaces of the Cove were at 
hand; the darkness gradually diminished. 
Rhodes again clapped spurs to his horse, 
since here they were to leave the protect- 
ing shade. Foremost of the three, he was 
already in the lane when he became aware 
that he was not followed; his companions 
had fallen away. His first impulse, as he 
glanced over his shoulder into the vacant 
gloom, was to pursue his own way, and 
make good his escape. Then he reined 
up so suddenly that the horse, still trem- 
bling and wild and frightened, fell back 
upon his haunches. Rhodes sat motion- 
less for a moment, gazing over his shoul- 
der. Night possessed the pygmy bury- 
ing-ground, and the great phalanx of oak 
and chestnut trees was lost in an in- 
distinguishable gloom; but here, where 
no shadow hindered, he could see the con- 
tours of the wide, dull landscape, from 
which color had faded, and above its dusky 
blurring expanse the dark sky embossed 
with a myriad of stars. The fences on 
either hand of the grass-grown way were 
dimly visible to his alert senses. Along 
their parallel lines naught was to be seen, 
save once a flash betokening the striking of 
a spark ‘twixt flint and iron; and in that 
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moment he thought he heard the thud of 
hoofs on the soft mould. He ground a 
curse between his teeth as he wheeled his 
horse. Shattuck, it seemed, had seen fit 
not to follow his host’s lead, and doubtless 
the dull Ephraim was not yet aware, as 
he eantered along in the rear, that Rhodes 
did not still guide the little party. The 
candidate was a brave man, and in any suf- 
ficient quarrel could have stood his ground 
with equanimity. To be the target, how- 
ever, for a mysterious enmity that lurked 
in ambush and in the nightfall promised 
heavy draughts upon the resources of his 
courage. That prosaic and utilitarian 
phase of his mind took account of his 
candidacy in this connection. No man is 
so heavily handicapped in a race as he 
who bears the imputation of unpopularity. 
The publie expectation of success is as a 
loadstone to the event. He sustained a 
positive loss in the mere fact that he or his 
friend had been fired upon. And whith- 
er was Shattuck bound now, and what 
to do? With a determination to hold 
him in check and to thwart his purpose, 
Rhodes turned and galloped in the direc- 
tion whence the faint hoof-beats sounded, 
albeit the darkness held unknown terrors, 
the thought of which shook his nerves, 
and though silence as profound as this 
had but now been rent by that tense re- 
port of the rifle. It was only for a few 
moments that the successive cross stakes 
of the zigzag rail-fences, seeming dis- 
connected from the rest, and high as the 
horse’s head, flew by him on either side 
in relief against the lighter tones of 
the fields they enclosed. The river sud- 
denly shows between its banks, gleam- 
ing darkly with the night sky, all the 
splendors of the stars shattered in the rip- 
ples, and is gone ashe flies. He hears the 
booming of the cataract; and from the 
pygmy burying-ground, where late the 
mocking-bird sang, the sudden ill-omened 
shrilling of an owl. He sees above the 
western mountain a dull red after-glow of 
the sunset, and below its darkling pine- 
grown slopes the little Yates cabin, its win- 
dows shining squares of yellow light. The 
radiance issued forth so far as to reveal 
Shattuck alighting from his horse at the 
bars, and the clumsier figure of Ephraim 
Guthrie still mounted, and looking over 
his shoulder, as he perceived for the first 
time that Rhodes was not in the lead. 

An aptitude in emergency is a natural 
trait, not cultivated, and Rhodes pos- 
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sessed it to a useful degree. He flung 
himself from his horse, and followed on 
his friend’s heels with such despatch that 
albeit he did not hear the words with 
which Shattuck greeted the party within, 
he was on the threshold before a rejoin- 
der was elicited. No friendly greeting 
had it been, to judge from the dismayed, 
deprecatory faces grouped about the fire. 
Adelaide had risen with a slow look of 
doubt, a sort of stunned surprise. Leti- 
tia, who had been out milking the cows, 
stood in the back doorway, the brimming 
piggin on her head, one hand lifted to 
stay it, the wind rustling the straight 
skirt of her dress, the twilight and the 
fire-light mingled on her face. Her blue 
eyes were alight with a sort of wonder, 
that held nevertheless an intimation of 
comprehension, which was at variance 
with the stolid amazement in Baker An- 
derson's countenance, as, just arrived and 
still breathless, he sat squarely in his 
chair, one hand on either knee, his jaw 
fallen, gaping thunder-struck at the in- 
truder. The centre of the family group, 
Moses, was seated upon the floor in the 
fire-light, and turned himself dexterously 
about to survey over his small shoulder 
the new-comers, silent in seeming recog- 
nition of the fact that their gaze over- 
looked him, and had no reference to his 
existence; his soft face only expressed a 
sort of infantile apprehensiveness and 
suspension of opinion. A tallow dip sput- 
tered on the high mantel-piece; the batten 
shutter swung in the wind; there was 
pine amongst the fuel, and the resin 
flared white in the fames. All very dis- 
tinct the scene was, despite that it flick- 
ered in the breeze, which swayed it like 
a canvas—the brown walls; the pur- 
plish black squares where the night 
looked in through the windows, with here 
a feathery bough, and here a star, and 
here the dim contours of a dark summit 
against the sky; the warping bars; the 
table denuded of all the supper crockery, 
save only a great brown pitcher and a 
yellow bowl; the sheen of tin-ware on a 
shelf; even Shattuck’s shadow, as sarcas- 
tically debonair as the substance, which 
it mimicked as it waved its hand in mock- 
ery of courtesy, while he reiterated his bit- 
terly merry congratulations. The white 
light showed the very flare of fury in his 
eyes that oddly dallied with the smile on 
his face. 

‘*You are a courageous rifleman, Mrs. 
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Yates,” he was saying, glancing up at 
the rifle on the wall, glittering upon the 
rack of deer antlers. ‘‘ You have set 
three men off at full run this evening. 
Few ladies could say as much, I am sure. 
If you would only mend your aim a lit- 
tle!” 

With a blunt accusation she could 
doubtless have coped; but she could only 
stare at him in silent amazement as he 
made these elusive feints. The other two 
men, lumbering and massive shadows in 
the background, stared too in surprise at 
him, and silently waited developments. 

He had his hat in his hand as he leaned 
on the tall back of a chair, and he looked 
steadily at her with an air of graceful and 
good-natured raillery, all at variance with 
the fire in his eyes. 

‘*Mend your aim, only a trifle, Mrs. 
Yates, and next time perhaps your target 
won't be so unmannerly as to run off 
from so acconiplished a marksman,” and 
once more he laughed with a genial in- 
flection, then caught his breath with a 
sort of gasp as his face grew scarlet. 

Rhodes laid a hand upon his shoulder. 
‘* Why, Shattuck,” he exclaimed, with a 
resonant amazement that made the roof 
of the little cabin ring like a sounding- 
board, ‘‘ what are you thinking of? Mrs. 
Yates to fire a rifle at us?” 

‘* At me, if you please!” cried Shattuck. 
Then addressing Adelaide: ‘‘Didn’t you 
say you would—or perhaps my treacher- 
ous memory misleads me—in case I ven- 
tured to open the pygmy graves? Your 
husband told me this.” 

‘Yes; but I never— 
she paused. 

Letitia had placed the piggin on the 
shelf, and crossed the room with a quick, 
light, definite step. The clumsy rifle was 
off the rack and in her slight, incongru- 
ous grasp in another moment. She held 
it up before the men; there was the pow- 
der stain of a recent discharge about its 
lock. And then her eyes, like blue flames, 
burned upon the shrinking, overwhelmed 
mistress of the house, thus seemingly con- 
victed on her own hearth-stone. 

Adelaide never knew how she found the 
breath to gasp forth the words; the instinct 
of self-defence alone framed them. ‘‘I 
fired the rifle off ai a hawk ez war arter the 
chickens, early, early this arternoon whilst 
ye war away,” she replied to the woman 
who had said nothing, instead of to the 
man who had spoken so plainly. 


’ 


’ she faltered ; then 
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Rhodes’s eye was suddenly steady. Hi 
face had grown graver, indeed, but it hac 
cleared. It wore a look now adjusted tu 
inspection, and thoroughly in character 
the pallid hue, the relaxing ligaments, an. 
flabby flesh it showed only a moment ag: 
were all resolved into the firm, controlle: 
countenance of a man who has his nerves 
his fears, his prospects well in hand. 

‘*Mrs. Yates,” he said, with sober cir 
cumspection, ‘‘this is a very serious mat 
ter, to threaten to shoot Mr. Shattuck. | 
hope your husband told you so.” 

Poor Adelaide! With that sense of re 
sponsibility for woe which is in some sort 
assuaged by a completeness of confession. 
she broke out, with all the abasement oi 
self-blame: ‘‘Oh, he did! he did! That's 
why we quar’led; that’s why he lef’ me 
I know ’twar wrong, now. I reckon | 
never meant it then. But I wanted the 
Leetle People lef’ be in thar graves, like 
they hev always been.” 

Rhodes’s comprehension was at best but 
ill adapted to the reception of any subtle 
meanings. To his mind those words ex 
pressed a recantation of her former denial. 
His face hardened, but at the same time 


~there was a look of genuine relief upon it, 


which Shattuck—still leaning upon the 
back of the chair, and airily flirting his 
hat in his hand as he glanced from one to 
the other—could not altogether interpret. 

‘‘It was indeed very wrong,” Rhodes 
said, severely. ‘‘And might have been 
far worse. If your aim had been better, 
you might have killed Mr. Shattuck in- 
stead of Guthrie's colt.” 

She turned her widening eyes, full of a 
sort of confused terfor, and her pallid face 
toward Ephraim, who stood near the door- 
way, a massive, stolid presentation of the 
rustic. He met her look with a glance of 
deep reproach. 

‘* Fee hev been in mighty hard luck ter- 
day,” he remarked. ‘‘ Somebody hev been 
a-shootin’ of his cattle—the leetle red 
steer, an’ that thar small crumply cow 
named Beauty Bess.” His tone was as if 
he recalled acquaintances to Mrs. Yates’s 
mind, and had something of an elegiac 
cadence. ‘‘An’ now hyar’s that leetle 
colt ez he sot sech store by—spry leetle 
critter, with a powerful springy gait. Fee 
looked ter him ter show speed one o’ these 
days.” 

Her wild eyes dilated. ‘‘ Why, Eph,” 
she cried, in a convincing, coercive voice, 
‘*T—I never shot the pore leetle critter!” 
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‘‘He warn't pore! He war fat, fur 
true,” asseverated Ephraim, with a farm- 
er’s pride in the state of his stock. 

Rhodes burst into a sudden rollicking 
laugh, and Shattuck wondered at the 
evident change in his moral atmosphere. 
The candidate had found the explanation 
of his friend’s unpopularity far more 
easily to be endured than the idea that 
he himself sustained a secret enmity. The 
circumstance of the rifle-shot would be 
felicitously accounted for by this wo- 
man’s quarrel with her husband because 
of her threats against Shattuck’s project- 
ed investigation, and by Stephen Yates’s 
subsequent desertion of her. The polit- 
ical status of the canvass might remain 
intact, suffering naught from her inim- 
ical feeling against Shattuck, who had 
made her husband his partisan. 

‘*But I wouldn't shoot acolt. Iwouldn’t 
be so mean,” she declared, her eyes full 
of tears. 

‘* You had rather shoot merely a man,” 
Shattuck suggested, lightly. 

‘‘We ought to have you bound over 
to keep the peace, Mrs. Yates.” Rhodes 
resumed his note of severity. 

‘For I have the permission of the own- 
er of the land to open the graves and to 
search for curiosities and relics, and I 
shall do so, relying on the protection of 
the law,” Shattuck added. 

‘“You’d better do like ye done the 
tother night,” Letitia put in, unexpected- 
ly; ‘‘kem whenst all be asleep.” 

Shattuck turned a look of questioning 
amazement upon her. 

‘‘Oh, I hearn ye!” she said, impatient 
of the denial in his face—‘‘I hearn yer 
pickaxe a-striking inter the ground agin 
the rock coffins @’ the Leetle People.” 

Once more Rhodes looked ill at ease. 
A strange ghoulish guest this seemed 
even to his stand-point of superior educa- 
tion—to haunt the vicinage of those 
pygmy graves in the light of the mid- 
night moon. 

But Shattuck’s face had a distinct touch 
of anxiety upon it. ‘‘ Why, who could 
that have been?” he exclaimed, with so 
genuine a note that Rhodes’s suspicion 
was disarmed. 

‘‘Never mind, never mind,” he said, 
with his coarse jocularity; ‘‘there’ll be a 
few pygmies left for you, I'll be bound! 
Come along, we must be getting home.” 

Shattuck shook off the hand which he 
placed upon his shoulder; but Rhodes 
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turned with unimpaired cheerfulness to 
the others. 

‘* Now look-a-here, Mrs. Yates, this must 
stop, short off, right here. Id like to 
think I'd leave as good a friend behind 
me as the pygmies have in you; but 
you can’t befriend with impunity peo- 
pie who have been dead so long that 
they are too funny to keep their coffins 
to themselves. You look out! You don’t 
want an action for assault with intent to 
kill brought against you, I reckon. I 
think I may promise that Mr. Shattuck 
will do nothing about this offence—if it 
is not repeated. At least 1 would go that 
far myself,” he concluded, with an air of 
prompting his friend’s generosity. 

But Shattuck said nothing. His whole 
interest in the present moment had given 
way to that suggestion of a strange sound 
in the midnight and what it might be- 
token. He still hung on the back of the 
chair, his hat in his listless hands, but 
his face was turned toward the purplish 
black square of the window, and his med- 
itative eyes dwelt upon the inscrutable 
darkness that encompassed the pygmy 
burying-ground. 

Adelaide had seen, in a sort of numb 
despair, her denial of the deed swallowed 
up in her admission of the threat. In her 
dull pain, her confused sense of the fact, 
her loss of courage before the inexorabil- 
ity of the conviction, as it were, out of 
her own mouth, she could only reiterate: 
**T didn’t do it! I didn’t do it!” And 
her stunned immobility of aspect seemed 
sullen, and her tone was interpreted as 
dogged. 

“Oh, well, all right,” said Rhodes, 
lightly. He could be casual enough 
now, since it could be made plain to all 
the country-side that it was no affair of 
his, but a quarrel between Shattuck and 
the fugitive Yates and the deserted wife. 
‘*Come, come, Shattuck,” again clapping 
his heavy hand on his friend's shoulder, 
‘‘ we must be a-jogging.” 

Ephraim too had the voice of aceusa- 
tion in his farewell. ‘‘I ain't s’prised 
none,” he said, looking over his shoulder 
with a lowering melancholy gleaming in 
his eyes under the broad brim of his hat 
as he turned toward the door—‘‘I ain't 
s’prised none ef Fee makes ye pay fur that 
thar leetle colt, an’ takes it fore the court.” 
He paused upon the threshold after a 
heavy lumbering step or two. ‘‘I reckon 
he won't make ye pay much, though; an’ 
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Fee ain’t one nohow ter set store on 
courts,” he added, relenting. 

She stood there, arraigned on her own 
hearth-stone, silent, pale, her face seeming 
as rigid as if it were some changeless 
symmetry of marble, in the interval while 
they mounted their horses without and 
rode away. The sound of the hoofs 
came and ceased as a marshy dip inter- 
vened, and rose on the air once more 
from the further side, and dulled in the 
distance to silence. The throbbing of the 
cataract reasserted itself anew. From 
every weed growing rank about the fence 
corners, from amongst the vines over the 
porch, came the voice of the myriad noc- 
turnal insects,chiming and chiming inter- 
minably. Only the irresponsive darkness 
without met her eye as she still mechan- 
ically gazed through the doorway where 
the visitors had disappeared. 

Letitia had sunk down in the great 
spacious high-backed chair on which Shat- 
tuck had leaned. It was a half-reclining 
posture, to whose languors her slender- 
ness and drooping grace lent a sort of in- 
dividuality, and she seemed like a child 
half recumbent in the corner, both hands 
clasping one of its arms. Her curling 
hair, a tress or two falling on her fore- 
head, the rest drawn back and tied at the 
nape of the neck, whence the ends all es- 
caped, seemed longer as her head drooped. 
Her eyes for the moment were upon the 
fire. When she suddenly lifted them, 
they shone like sapphires, with crystalline 
splendor, and Adelaide, in amazement, 
saw that they were full of tears—saw 
them thus that night for the first and last 
time in all her life. 

‘*How could ye hev done it?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Ye wicked heart! Ye cruel, 
evil soul !” 

** Litt,” cried Adelaide, aghast, “‘ ye ain’t 
believin’ what them men said ter me? Ye 
’ain’t turned agin me too ?” 

She looked down piteously at the girl; 
then, as she stooped to" lift the baby, her 
hands trembled, and she fumbled so that 
Moses made some shift to raise his own 
indolent bulk, and snuggle into her arms. 

‘* Blieve them men?” echoed Letitia, 
her eyes ablaze. ‘‘I’d b’lieve his word 
agin the Bible. I ain’t keerin’ ’bout the 
t’others.” She seemed, with a toss of her 
head, as if she annihilated them. 

Adelaide could not account for her 
own words afterward. It was so strange 
a transition from her own absorbing, tu- 
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multuous, insistent troubles to intrude into 
the subtle, incipient, unrealized thought: 
and feelings of another. 

** Litt,” she said, as calmly as if 1 
thing of moment had happened—she had 
seated herself, with the child’s face clos: 
to her cheek—‘“‘ ye oughtn’t ter talk that-a 
way. That man don’t keer nuthin’ ’bou 
you-uns.” 

Letitia slowly turned her face. Ther 
was in its expression many a phase o 
bitter introspection, wonder underlying 
them all, and a sort of helpless despair as 
a finality, dumb and infinitely pathetic 
Somehow, ignorant as the other was, lit 
tle as she could have described or differ 
entiated it, she became sharply aware of 
the wound she had dealt, the poignant 
rankling of the heart that held it. She 
sought, in.a sort of stunned regret and 
self-reproach, to nullify it. 

‘Ye don’t keer, though,” she clumsily 
tried to laugh it off. ‘‘ Ye be always 
a-tellin’ ez how ye be no favorite ’mongs! 
the men folks, an’ ’pear ter think it’s a 
sorter feather in yer cap ter be too chi’ice 
an’ smart fur the gineral run.” 

To her surprise, the girl showed no re 
sentment. It seemed that that calami 
tous possibility had dwarfed every other 
consideration. 

‘*T ain’t keerin’ fur sech ez them,” she 
said, slowly, with a tremor in her low 
voice, as if she made the distinction clear 
to her own mind. 

The sudden, heavy foot-falls of Baker 
Anderson sounded upon the puncheons. 
He had repaired to the wood-pile for pine 
knots, and he seemed, in heaping them 
upon the fire, to seek to make amends for 
a dereliction of duty, plain to his own 
sense if not to others. 

“T didn’t know what in thunder I 
oughter hev said or done, Mis’ Yates,” he 
remarked, as he knelt on one knee on the 
hearth, his square, boyish face showing 
its grave sympathy as the white light 
streamed up the chimney. ‘‘I didn’t 
know but what whilst them men war 
a-sassin’ round so ’twould be the right 
way ter pertect the fambly ter take down 
my rifle ter ’em.” 

Letitia’s face was aflame. ‘‘ Thar’s been 
too much o’ takin’ down rifles a’ready. 
Leave that ter Adelaide.” 

Baker, still in his humble posture, turn- 
ed his eyes toward her, a clumsy sneer 
upon his blunt features. ‘‘Ef ye ‘low 
Mis’ Yates done sech ez that, I wonder ye 
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air willin’ ter bide with her. 
go home ?” 

~ Once more her eyes, with their jewelled 
effect, so crystalline a blue they were, 
shone upon him, fiery and fierce. ** I'll 
bide with that thar rifle. I'll watch it by 
day. an’ I'll guard it by night. °“Twon’'t 
send a ball agin soon ter scorch his head. 
I saw his hair all whar ’twar singed. 


Whyn't ye 


An’”—she turned suddenly upon Ade- 
laide, who was quaking beneath the storm 
her ill-considered words had raised—‘‘ ef 


ye tell me he don’t think nuthin’ of me, I 
tell you-uns I could think o’ him a thou- 
sand years without a ‘thanky.’” 

She sat erect in her chair, flushed and 
defiant. She suddenly drooped back into 
her languid, half-recumbent posture, and 
again burst into tears. 

Adelaide, her nerves all strained and 
jarring, feeling at fault to have elicited 
this outburst in the presence of Baker 
Anderson, who was something of a gossip, 
and with the false accusations and re- 
proaches, the danger and the trouble of 
her own position still pressing heavily on 
her, could but fall a-weeping too. 

‘‘T ’ain’t got but one friend in the 
worl’,” she said, clasping her child. ‘‘ An’ 
hyar he is.” 

‘Yes, an’ he’ll be yer frien’ ez long ez 
he needs ye, an’ no longer,” said the tact- 
less Baker, who had no talent for woe, and 
who hardly entered into the emotions of 
either woman, except to grasp the division 
of their friendship. 

He thought them dreary company that 
evening, and that they were much given 
to silent tears, which were troublesome, 
cowardly things for which Baker Ander- 
son had never found any use. 


XII. 


Felix Guthrie rode far and fast that af- 
ternoon. The pillage of his herds fired 
his blood, and his anger lent motive pow- 
er to his sloth. Many a mile his search 
led him through the tangled mountain 
woods, and in devious ways along the 
craggy ledges, the sun sinking low in the 
sky, the reeking horse flecked with foam, 
before the slaughtered beef was at last 
found, far astray—according to the old 
herder's report. Long before he reached 
the spot the circling flight of the strong- 
winged mountain vultures high in the air 
served to verify the story. Others rose 
gibbering from their quarry as his panting 
horse galloped up the slope. He paused 
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to assure himself how plain his brand was 
marked upon the creature's hide. It had 
been killed, then, in defiance of the name 
of Felix Guthrie, and the idea brought 
the hot blood into his cheek. Killed for 
spite or for a purpose? And what pur- 
pose? The choicest cuts only were taken, 
and the great carcass left to waste and for 
the buzzards. He pondered vaguely as he 
once more put his foot into the stirrup. 

‘‘Somebody ez likes ter feed on beef,” 
he muttered his conclusion. ‘They ‘low- 
ed I'd never find it out till the cattle war 
rounded up in the fall; then think a wolf - 
cotch ’em so fur from home.” And then 
the conviction smote him suddenly that 
the larder which the beef had served could 
hardly be distant. ‘‘ They wouldn’t want 
ter lug the meat fur,” he said. He flung 
himself into the saddle, riding slowly 
through the pathless forest, guided only 
by the sun in the sky, the shadows on 
the ground. He seemed as native to the 
wilderness as if he had been bred a sav- 
age thing in its deep seclusions. And yet 
he had never before trodden the spot. His 
adaptation to the conditions of these un- 
known fastnesses was like a worldling’s 
facile mastery of the ways of a strange 
city. He looked about him with the spec- 
ulative interest of a new-comer. Once, 
when the wilderness gave way upon the 
crest of a precipice, he rose in his stir- 
rups to gaze over the jungle of the laurel 
and upon the great mountain panorama 
stretching to the horizon. Here were 
landmarks that he recognized, and again 
features of the landscape all strange to 
his experience. 

‘*T never knowed ez folks lived hyar- 
abouts,” he observed, in surprise. ‘‘ Ef I 
ain’t powerful out’n my reckoning, Crazy 
Zebedee’s cell mus’ be somewhar nigh.” 

He sighed deeply for the thought as he 
gave the animal his head, who slowly took 
his way into the dense dark green leafage 
of the woods; the very sky was shut out, 
and the ethereal blue and purple tints of 
the great mountain masses, that seemed to 
express the idea of light almost as definite- 
ly as the luminous heavens, were with- 
drawn, leaving a sense of loss and monot- 
ony, like the vanishing mirage of a desert. 
And in the more heavy glooms of the 
shadows he sighed again as if they 
weighed upon him. 

‘**Zeb hed ruther hev hed this than the 
jail in town,” he muttered, ‘‘an’ so he 
runned away, an’ hid hyarabouts. I dun- 
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*no’ ef he war so durned crazy; the trees 
air mighty green, an’ it air sorter peace- 
ful out’n the sight an’ the sound o’ folks.” 

He had a melancholy affinity with sor- 
row—from so long ago had its fellowship 
with him dated. He realized, with almost 
the strength of divination, the sentiments 
of the fate that the distraught creature had 
wrought out here. He gazed with a sort 
of vicarious recognition at the shadows, 
at the grewsome crags, at the deep, dark 
waters of a pool, where some riving of the 
rocks suffered them to gather lake-like. 
He wondered, with a morbid alertness of 
fancy, how did the forest look to the hot 
and fevered brain ?—what strange distor- 
tions of fact metamorphosed these simple 
and majestic dendritic forms, and the crags, 
and the waters? It was a severe tension 
of the sympathetic power of reduplicating 
another's sentiment. He hardly knew 
what hideous fantasy of speculation had 
crept into his mind. So far it had swung 
from its wonted poise that when a sud- 
den, faint, blood-curdling shriek of fool- 
ish laughter rang through the utter si- 
lence, he did not for an instant credit its 
reality. He only drew up his horse with 
a hasty convulsive clutch upon the rein, 
a cold tremor stealing over him, and sat 
motionless, a terrible superstition quick- 
ening his breath and dilating his eye. 

Naught stirred. The gloomy primeval 
magnificence of the forest seemed tenant- 
less. Adown none of those green ferny 
aisles, where the light trembled to in- 
trude, could a willing fancy discern even 
a flitting dryadic shape, so native to these 
haunts. A fairy ring was on the grass 
beneath a tulip-tree. But who did see 
the dance? Not even the wind might 
come and go, for the woods would be 
lonely and were all a-brooding. Far, far 
less possible than any was the wild, di- 
shevelled, haggard apparition that Felix 
Guthrie strained his eyes yet feared to 
see. And when the laugh rose again, 
faint, faint from the depths of the earth, 
ending in a wild derisive cackle, he be- 
came all at once impressed with its gen- 
uineness, and the idea of ‘‘Crazy Zeb’s 
cell” came into his mind again, coupled 
with the recollection of his injury and 
the object of his search. 

‘The very place! Hevin’ a reg'lar bar- 
becue off’n my beef, the lazy, shif'less 
half -livers,” he exclaimed, angrily, for- 
getting his terrors, although his face had 
regained its wonted hue. 
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He was all alert now, erect in the sad- 
dle, the reins drawn closely in his hand, 
keenly peering to the right, and again to 
the left, as if he had some definite goal in 
mind. For alien though he was to the 
place, he had heard it frequently described 
in those horror-loving tales of the winter 
night firesides. 

‘*A gate”—he repeated the oft-spoken 
words—‘‘ a gate of rocks that looks like it 
mought open on hell; a gate, an’ a windin’ 
way walled in, an’ a big hollow in the solid 
cliff ez would be a cave ’ceptin’ it air open 
on one side, high, high above the ruver.” 

And then the pulsing of the current of 
a stream made its impression upon his 
senses. He had not heard it before, so 
essentially sylvan a sound it was, its mo- 
notony so germane to the silence. It was 
near at hand, this river; and here was 
the deep pool wherein its hurrying trib- 
utary was lulled, and dallied quiescent by 
the way. He lifted his eyes to two great 
neighboring crags, each beetling toward 
the other, the first of a tunnel-like series. 
A gateway? Could even fancy have 
wrought these simple forms into the sem- 
blance of a portal?—he marvelled with 
that incredulity which possesses the mind 
when looking for the first time upon some 
reputed similitude in nature to an artificial 
object. Nevertheless he slowly dismount- 
ed from his horse, gazing all the while, and 
as he gazed the resemblance grew upon 
him. So definitely had the idea tutored 
his faney that he had not a doubt when 
he picketed his horse in the dense covert 
of the laurel, and took his way across the 
narrowest portion of the stream by means 
of scrambling cat-like along a pendulous 
branch of an overhanging tree, and spring- 
ing lightly from its elastic extremity near 
to the opposite bank. He waded out, his 
long boots full of water—a small matter 
to a hardy woodsman, save that he could 
hear the splash which thereafter accom- 
panied each step, as his feet were lifted in 
the roomy integuments, thus preventing a 
noiseless approach. When he was at last 
beneath the great jagged gray rocks, with 
their niches filled here with moss, and 
again flaunting a tangled vine, he paused 
and looked up, a smile of iconoclastic ridi- 
cule upon his face. So this was what was 
thougbt to resemble a gate by the few 
who knew the place. And then he was 
minded to imagine how like an infinitely 
magnified portal it was—so gaunt, so 
vast, so grim and grewsome, leading 
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down to the dark unknown! ‘Like the 
cates o’ hell fur true,” he thought, plun- 
ving into the gloomy, tunnel-like way. 

For one moment after the darkness 
had enveloped him he fancied he heard a 
step behind him—-a shambling, stumbling 
step—and the snuffling snort of a fright- 
ened horse. He paused in the narrow cor- 
ridor, and looked back, but the tortuous 
turnings of the passage obscured the en- 
trance, and the light that it admitted was 
feeble and far behind. He heard his own 
breath in a quickly drawn susurrus; it 
echoed sibilantly. He might have count- 
ed the throbs of his heart. It was a chilly 
place, but the surge of excitement warmed 
his blood, and with another turn he had 
burst forth from the narrow passage. 

For all his expectancy, his preparation 
for the emergency, he was dazed for a mo- 
ment as he stood in the open space facing 
the great western sky. The breadth of 
this impression left scant room for detail 

a charring fire, where only an ember 
glowed; a recumbent, somnolent figure 
wrapped in a blanket beside it; two men 
playing cards on a saddle; a horse’s head 
looking out from a shadowy niche; and 
a cry of rage as a man who was grooming 
the creature turned, with the curry-comb 
in hishand. The sound was like a bugle 
call to rouse the others. It rang through 
Guthrie’s senses with a menacing clamor. 
Here was matter far more significant than 
cattle-stealing ; he had tracked home some 
terrible deed, he knew by the unguarded 
anger of the startled tones. His logic,such 
as he had, made itself felt in deeds. Long 
before the slow processes of his brain had 
consciously evolved the idea of danger, he 
had drawn his pistols, and stood, his back 
against the wall, a weapon in either hand. 

It was an attitude that commended a 
temporizing policy and invited parley. 
Taken off their guard, the party made an 
ineffectual effort to secure their arms. 
The man beside the horse had indeed 
grasped a rifle that leaned against the 
wall, but it was an old-fashioned weapon, 
whose single discharge would exhaust its 
offensive and defensive capacities, leaving 
him at a pitiable disadvantage against the 
six-shooters which the intruder held, and 
therefore he forbore even to sightit. One 
of the card-players had struggled up on 
his knee, his hand behind him grasping his 
revolver in his pistol pocket. In view of 
the bead drawn upon him, he did not dare 
to pull it; he moved not a muscle. The 
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other held nothing more deadly than a 
‘*bobtailed flush,” which a moment ago 
he had regarded as the extremest spite of 
fate. There was something ludicrous in 
his petrified attitude, as he sat mechanical- 
ly holding his cards before him, his mind 
apparently indissolubly associated with 
the game, his eyes fixed upon Guthrie as 
if he had been some amazing combina- 
tion—a ‘‘show of hands” altogether un- 
called for and beyond all limits of expec- 
tation. To none of them was the moment 
charged with such signal force as to Steve 
Yates, rising from his affected slumber, 
for it was only by feigning thus among his 
merry comrades that he could be alone 
with his own thoughts. He turned his 
face, full of astonished anxiety, upon Guth- 
rie, and then he turned it away, suffused 
with shame, anticipating accusation. It 
came upon the instant. 

‘“‘Hyar ye air, Steve Yates! This is 
whar ye hev disappeared to, hey? I'd do 
yer wife an’ Mose a favior ef I war ter 
fill up yercarcass with lead. An’ ef I hed 
it ter spare, I'd do it.” 

Guthrie looked about, expectant of the 
signs of some illegal occupation — not 
moonshining, for his judgment and con- 
science could approve of this defiance of 
the law, as well as his heart bear it sym- 
pathy, but something that outraged the 
popular sense of right. There was naught, 
unless those fine-limbed shadowy equine 
figures might suggest it. 

‘**Hoss-thievin’, hey? An’ hed ter steal 
my cattle ter feed ye on beef whilst hid 
out?” 

‘Say, now, Fee, war that yer cow?” 
cried Beckett, the man under the insuffi- 
cient protection of the ‘‘ bobtail flush.” 
Perhaps the sense of being a helpless ob- 
ject of pity to both his opponents at cards 
and at arms quickened his sense of expe- 
dients, and lubricated his clumsy tongue. 
‘“We-uns didn’t know it. Durned ef we 
don't pay ye fur it,” with an air of unctu- 
ous sympathy. 

**Naw, ye won't,” retorted Guthrie— 
**ye won't, now. I won't tech yer lyin’, 
thievin’, black-hearted money !” 

A sudden anxiety crossed the face of 
Derridge, who still stood by the horse’s 
flank. ‘‘It’s jes ez well ye don’t want our 
money, fur we ‘ain't got none,” he said, 
flashing a significant glance at the card- 
player, still mechanically holding his 
cards well together, although his oppo- 
nent’s hand lay scattered on the saddle 
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that served as board. ‘‘ Pete means we'd 
gin ye a beastis fur the one we tuk. But 
ef ye don’t want her, go lackin’.” He 
sarcastically waved his hand, and the 
gesture in a measure shielded the other 
hand as he slyly cocked the rifle. 
“Steve Yates hev got inter a sorter 
difficult with the law, an’ axed we-uns 
ter take him in,” continued Derridge, re- 
covering his reasoning faculties from the 
chaos of his fear and surprise, and adding 
to them the protean influences of imagi- 
nation. ‘* We-uns stop by hyar at Crazy 
Zeb’s cell whenst ridin’ arter cattle, ter 
swop lies, an’ take a leetle drink, an’ play 
kyerds; leastwise the t’others, not me. 
Them boys air gettin’ ter be tur’ble game- 
sters, a-bettin’ thar money an’ gear an’ 
sech, an’ wunst in a while hevin’ a reg’lar 
knock-down an’ drag-out fight. I ain’t 
s’prised none ef the church folks in the 
Cove hears o’ thar goin’s on an’ turns 
‘em out; they bein’ members in good 
standing too; an’ I wouldn’t blame pa’- 
son an’ the deacons an’ sech. Naw, sir, I 
wouldn't.” 

‘*Me nuther,” said Guthrie, his vigil- 
ance relaxed, his credulity coerced. All 
at once the gathering of the coterie in 


this sequestered place, that had been so 
mysterious a moment ago, seemed readily 


explicable. Jollity, companionship, card- 
playing, sloth (expert to fend off work 
with any odd dallying with time)—all 
combined to attract the mountain loafers. 
He felt the pistol in each hand a cumbrous 
superfluity. He did not realize why he 
had drawn them, why he had so quickly 
assumed the aggressive. He wondered 
that interrupted thus in their pacific ab- 
sorptions they did not reproach him. It 
was no longer in suspicion, but with a 
sort of attempt to justify his precipitancy, 
that he demanded, ‘‘What hev Steve 
Yates been a-doin’ of ter run him off from 
home an’ be searched fur ez dead?” 

He had unconsciously moved several 
paces from the wall; the weapons in his 
hands were lowered and hung listlessly ; 
the sunlight slanted into the place; the 
monstrous elongated shadows of the men 
extended across the floor and up the side 
of the niche; a bee went booming by; the 
river sang; and the entrance behind him 
was so noiseless that these trivial sounds 
he heard, and not Cheever's step. 

The leader of the gang wore an excited 
face as he suddenly came in. It turned 
pale in the moment. He threw his arm 
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across his eyes with a wild hoarse ery. 
while the others stared in amazement, un 
til Bob Millroy, also entering, his super- 
stition, always on the alert, was reminded 
of that strange intruder here revealed 
once before to Cheever, then visible to 
none else. 

‘*Thar, now! the extry man!” he cried 
out, hardly less discomposed. 

Guthrie, a trifle shaken by the uncom 
prehended commotion, reverted to the in 
stinct of self-defence. He perceived, with 
a flutter of fear and a pang of self-re 
proach, that his remitted watchfulness 
had permitted him to be surrounded. 
They all had drawn their pistols in the 
interval. He spoke upon his impulse. 
‘“‘Lemme git out’n this!” he growled, 
half articulately, advancing upon Cheever, 
intending to push by to the only exit. 
Cheever, restored by the sight of the re- 
volvers, and the sudden recognition of 
the young mountaineer’s face, laid a hand 
upon Guthrie’s shoulder, grinding his 
teeth, and with a concentrated fury in his 
eyes. 

“So ye hev fund out whar we-uns 
war, ye peekin’, pryin’ sneak; she tole ye 
ez Steve war along o’ we-uns—the leetle 
Pettingill she-devil, that frazzle- headed 
vixen of a Letishy!” 

Her name stunned Guthrie in some 
sort; he stood wide-eyed, quiescent, in 
amazed dismay, hearing naught of the 
babel of remonstrance from the others: 
‘**Hesh! hesh! he dun’no’ nuthin’. Don't 
tell him nuthin’! Let him be—let him be!” 

He realized the situation only when 
Cheever, closing upon him, his grip pre- 
venting the use of the pistols, cried sud- 
denly, ‘‘Take that!” and he heard his 
flesh tear under the knife, and felt a pain 
like the pangs of dissolution, as his warm 
blood gushed forth—*‘ an’ that! an’ that!” 

The next moment all the thunders of 
heaven seemed loosed in the cavern. How 
he wrenched himself away he could nev- 
er say. He only knew that he was firing 
alternately the pistols in both hands, re- 
treating backward through the dark tun- 
nel, keeping his enemies thus at a dis- 
tance, awaiting the emptying of the wea- 
pons. He flung himself upon the horse 
that stood saddled and bridled cropping 
the grass without, and he was miles away 
before he realized that the hot pursuit, 
which he had heard at first in full hue 
and cry after him, must of necessity be 
futile, since it was Cheever’s incompara- 
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ble steed that in his haste he bestrode, 
and not his own. 

He felt a certain glow of achievement, 
a fervor of pride in his prowess; no slight 
thing it was to have escaped with his life 
from that desperate gang of outlaws. 
With a sort of valiant boastfulness he 
made light of his wounds as his step-mo- 
ther dressed them, herself the impersona- 
tion of a panther whose young is wound- 
ed, snarling and fierce and tender. She 
had a sort of reverential admiration of 
his courage, his ferocity, that her own 
savagery had fostered. It was said in 
the Cove that her semblance of kindness 
and affection for him was the natural 
outgrowth of her respect for anybody 
that was a “better man” than she—a 
pluckier fighter. She, too, would admit no 
efficacy in aught that Cheever could do. 

“Till be bound them pistol balls o’ 
yourn worked many a button-hole whar 
thar warn’t no buttons in the gyarmints 
ter match!” she cried, bitterly, joying in 
the possible execution of the shots. 

But Ephraim surveyed the yawning 
slashes with a groan, and went with 
averted eyes hastily out of the door, and 
an old house-dog stood beside Felix, and 
wheezed pitifully and licked his hand with 
an unrecked-of sympathy. 

Felix was out next day, but with that 
singular parchment-like pallor that en- 
sues on a great loss of blood. Mrs. 
Guthrie had remonstrated against all ex- 
ertion, then openly applauded his deci- 
sion. 

“Ef ’twar you-uns, Eph,” she: said, 
looking after Felix as he rode Cheever’s 
horse down the winding mountain way, 
‘*T mought look for’ard ter three solid 
weeks a-nussin’ ye; ye would be tucked 
up in bed. But twenty yoke o’ oxen 
couldn’t hold Fee Guthrie down; he 
couldn't even die handy, like other folks. 
He hev got the very sperit o’ livin’ in him. 
Ye mark my words, he ain't a-goin’ ter die 
handy.” 

And in truth it was a very spirited and 
gallant figure that the fine clean-limbed 
roan carried down into the Cove. His 
long curling hair flaunted back from his 
broad shoulders; his wide-brimmed hat 
was cocked to one side; his spurs jingled 
on the heels of his great boots. And he 
sat in the saddle proudly erect in defiance 
of the sore rankling wounds—the knife 
had not the merey to be sharp, and in lieu 
of clean cuts had torn and jagged the 
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flesh. There was one wound sharper 
than them all that no blade had dealt. 
that was so keen, so deep, so insidious 
that it made a coward of him, and set 
astir a chill in his blood and a quiver in 
his heart. 

It was one word—Letitia—on lips that 
he had never thought to hear utter it. 
Letitia! So she knew of Steve Yates’s 
crime; and more than once he wondered 
what it might be, pausing to look absently 
down with unseeing eyes, as his stirrup 
irons, sweeping through the blooming 
weeds that bordered the bridle-path, sent 
the petals flying. Was she a party, too, 
to the deception the wife maintained, to 
her pretended desertion, her affected ig 
norance of Yates’s whereabouts? ‘‘ Letishy 
oughtn’t ter be mixed up in sech,” Guthrie 
said to himself. ‘*‘ She oughtn’t ter be 
abidin’ along o’ Mis’ Yates, while her hus 
band air hid out with a gang o’ evil-doers, 
purtendin’ ter be dead an’ disappeared. 
Litt oughtn’t ter know about thar thiev 
eries an’ dens. ‘‘It can’t tech her—thar 
ill-got gains—but she oughtn’t ter know 
secrets agin the law.” 

He remembered, with a throb between 
anger and pain, the evenings that he had 
spent at the Yates cabin, the air of desolate 
sorrow that the deserted wife maintained, 
even when she seemed to seek to cast it 
off, and to respond to neighborly kind- 
ness. A flush mounted to his pallid 
cheek, he so resented a deceit sought to 
be practised upon him. And how ready 
a gull he must have seemed, he thought, 
with a sneer at the memory of his cum- 
brous phrases of hope and consolation, at 
which Letitia had not serupled to laugh. 
‘** She warn’t puttin’ on no lackadaisical 
pretence,” he thought, with a glowing 
eye. ‘‘She hev got the truth in her too 
deep. She jes busied herse’f a-spinnin’ 
ez gay ez a bird, an’ tole them queer tales 
ez Mr. Shattuck hev gin out, ’bout cave- 
dwellers long time ago, an’ sun-worship- 
pers, an’ a kentry sunk in the sea, named 
Atlantis or sech outlandish word; tole 
*em over agin nearly every evenin’. An’ 
I could listen through eternity! She hey 
got sech smartness an’ mem’ry. Idun’no’ 
how she do make out ter remember sech a 
lot o’ stuff. An’ Mis’ Yates—a deceitful 
sinner that woman air!—a-bustin’ out 
cryin’ agin, fust thing ye know. Litt 
oughtn’t ter ’sociate with sech ez knows 
secrets agin the law.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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MEININGEN. 


BY CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


bs the year 1881 the Meiningen company 
gave a series of performances in Lon 
don. It was a revelation to the theatrical 
world of England. and to all people in- 
terested in literature and art—a revela 
tion, in the first place, in that it directed 
the eyes of the English people to Ger- 
many, where they had not been accus- 
tomed to look for models of theatrical 
art; and, in the second place, in that it 
opened the eyes of many to a new princi- 
ple of dramatic representation, while oth- 
ers saw realized in the acting of this com- 
pany what they had for a long time in- 





sisted upon as a necessary reform of the 
stage in England and America. 

Most of the severer crities of the Eng 
lish stage were in the habit of pointing to 
the French theatre, notably the Comédie 
Frangaise of Paris, when they wished to 
insist upon the need of reforms in organ 
ization and acting which were required 
in their own country. They either ig- 
nored or did not know anything of the 
German stage. They all knew that Ger 
many was leading the way in music and 
in the opera; but they were under the im- 
pression that the Germans were still un- 
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der the bane of the ‘‘ old school, stagy”’ 
forms of acting, and so paid little heed to 
what was going on in that country. 

This neglect was partly justified by the 
fact that in dramatic literature the French 
had distinctly taken the lead, so much so 
that for modern society plays the Ger- 
mans have themselves been greatly de- 
pendent upon adaptations from French 
dramas, as even the more successful plays 
by German authors may be said to be of 
the French school of society drama. 

Moreover, the more realistic acting and 
stage-managing required for these con- 
temporary dramas have been brought to 
such a supreme state of perfection in 
France that, despite the excellent manner 
in which they are put on the stage at Vi- 
enna and Berlin, Paris has been, is, and 
will for some time to come be the real 
hearth of suel histrionie effort. 

In spite of these facts, the world at large, 
France included, can learn much from 
Germany in the acting of the greater 
dramas of the Shakespearian type, and 
especially in the organization of the thea- 
tres and in the stage-management for 
these purposes. Their representations are 
marked by the greatest degree of highest 
intelligence and unity of adequate con- 
ception throughout, and this again is 
chiefly due to the perfect organization of 
the theatres, based upon a correct tradi- 
tion of long standing. This organization 
again consists in the proper practical and 
artistic realization of all the scholarly 
theoretical qualities of the German critics, 
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long since and universally recognized as 
bringing out and opening out to the world 
the genius of a Shakespeare and of the 
classical dramatists, freed, in this practi 
cal manifestation, from all the pedantry 
which may sometimes accompany such 
thorough criticism. And by this organi- 
zation this wide culture and the adequate 
conception of the poet’s meaning are car 
ried through the various steps from the 
scholar to the stage-manager and to the 
practical actor. 

Thus it was that the appearance of the 
‘*Meiningers” in 1881—in every one of 
these best points of the German stage the 
most representative—was a revelation to 
the London public. And when it became 
known that this company, composed al 
most exclusively of well-trained actors, 
travelling with a whole ship-load of 
scenery, costumes, and property, such as 
none of the largest London theatres could 
boast of, came from a small provincial 
town of Germany of 11,300 inhabitants, 
the surprise took the form of wonder, and 
this wonder ceded its place to the enthu 
siastic appreciation of new and great prin 
ciples of stage-work, and to a humble, re- 
ceptive attitude of mind—a desire to learn 
what was the cause of this perfection. 

How could so many points in a drama 
known to the English public for centuries 
be missed, and how were they here brought 
out? How could Mare Antony’s speech 
in Julius Cesar, in itself always im- 
pressive, produce an effect which had nev- 
er before been realized by the habitué of 
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the theatre and the Shakespearian schol 
ar, while it appealed with the most thrill 
ing intensity to the pit and the gallery? 
The Roman mob on this stage really be- 
came a delicateand responsive instrument, 
at first refusing in wild tumult to listen 
to the orator, gradually calming down 
and paying some slight heed to his words, 
and, as he played upon their feelings, 
manifesting the influence of his words, 
until it reached the climax in a tumult, 
now in the orator’s favor, as before it had 
been directed against him. The speech 
and its drift could almost be realized from 
the acting of the crowd, without seeing or 
hearing the orator. The speech was not 
merely a speech, it had become an action ; 
the scene and the people were not merely 
a scene and an assembly of costumed and 
grouped actors, but had become a speech, 
a speaking medium, telling an intrinsic 
part of the story. This is perhaps the 
touchstone of a good drama and of good 


acting. In a bad drama and in bad 
stage-representation the speeches are 


mere speeches, words that might be spo- 
ken with equal effect anywhere, or under 
any circumstances, or might be in the 
mouth of any person; while the scenery 
and grouping are mere tableaux, do not 
add anything to the words spoken or tlie 
things done, nor do they gain by these; 
they do not, in their turn, receive full ar- 
tistic life from the action or the recitation 
of which they are the visible framing. 
Perhaps it will be worth while to bear this 
point in mind in the course of the remarks 
which I may have to make in this paper. 

If one were to look for one central prin- 
ciple underlying this marked success of 


the Meiningen company, it might perhaps 


SCHLOSS LANDSBERG 


be found in the principle of artistic subor- 
dination. I feel tempted to demonstrate 
how this is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all the various arts, be it poetry, 
music, painting, sculpture, or, especially, 
architecture; but I fear that we should 


have to wade through volumes before 
coming tothe Meiningen company. Suf- 


fice it to say that the principle of artistic 
subordination as applied to theatrical rep- 
resentation means that in this hierarchy 
of artistic elements—and I use the word 
hierarchy advisedly as indicating the 
earnest reverence with which the Meining- 
ers consider their art—each has its proper 
place. Above all thrones the drama as a 
whole as born in the poet’s mind, and the 
highest and most adequate conception of 
the work of genius. To this all is sub- 
ordinated, a mere means and instrument, 
yet as such, and because it is thus a part 
of a noble whole, requiring fullest devel- 
opment in itself. As the great drama is 
built up in itself, each part, each charac- 
ter and scene organically interwoven with 
the other and the whole, so must every 
portion of the performance and every act- 
or taking part in it be an organic member 
of the work of art. 

Each actor is thus subordinated to his 
part (the word in its literal meaning), 
and there is no ‘‘star.” This was per- 
haps the most striking lesson—at least the 
one most called for—taught by the Mei- 
ningers. We shall see how effectively 
the ‘‘star”’ abuse is counteracted. Also, 
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no one scene is to be out of proportion (as 
is so often the case): if in the poet’s mind 
it is the climax, then it is to appear as 
such; if the exposition, it must serve its 
function of introducing the dramatic sit- 
uation; if the dissolution, it is not to be 
dragged out into tawdry or gaudy scenic 
importance. In appearance and costume, 
also, the actor is to be considered in the 
light of the higher artistic interest of the 
play. And so finally with the scenery. 

This distinctive quality, as underlying 
the success of the Meiningen company, 
soon became apparent. What was not so 
evident was how this principle could be 
carried into practice so efficiently and ef- 
fectively. At the time I felt a strong de- 
sire to study this organization, and to fol- 
low the effects up to their primary causes. 
It was not until last year that I was put 
in a position to make my desire known to 
the Duke, and I at once received a cor- 
dial invitation to visit him at Meiningen. 
Of this I gladly availed myself, and was 
treated with a kindness and consideration 
which it is hard for me to acknowledge 
properly in the publicity of print. As re- 
garded the theatre, all possible means of 
studying its organization and working 
were put at my disposal, certain represent- 
ative plays were selected, I was allowed 
to accompany the Duke to the rehearsals, 
to examine the costumes and sceneries, and 
finally to hear from him the main points 
in the history of the theatre, As a cli- 
max to his kindness he put at my disposal 
a large number of his own drawings, il- 
lustrative of the theatre and of his-own 
artistic powers. From these I have made 
a selection which now serves to illustrate 
this article. 

It at once became clear to me that the 
efficient cause of the successful carrying 
out of the principle of artistic subordina- 
tion was to be found in the personality of 
the Duke himself—as a man and as a 
duke. In him there is at once a combi- 
nation of the highest artistic capacity 
and of the authority which makes it pos- 
sible to realize any desire, and to carry 
into effect without friction any sugges- 
tions made to the actors. There have be- 
fore been instances of men possessed of 
the keen artistic appreciation and power 
of conception; but they have not possess- 
ed the means to realize fully their highest 
and purest aspirations, nor the complete 
authority to impose their will upon the 
hypersensitive natures of actors and all 
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persons connected with the stage. At 
least, though many managers may have 
attained the necessary control over the 
actors, it required struggle and expendi 
ture of energy to establish such authority, 
while a prince starts, by means of his po 
sition, with the supreme authority which 
any real capacity he may possess only 
tends to confirm and increase. 

It is significant to the history of the 
Meiningen theatre that the artistic genius 
of the Duke is not specialized and limited 
to one form of art, but that his artistic 
tastes and activity are universal and most 
versatile. He is not only a cultured 
amateur of poetry, music, and architect 
ure, so that he has drawn to his court as 
friends men like Bodenstedt and Brahms 
and Biilow (the last conducted the excel- 
lent orchestra of Meiningen for five years), 
but is a practical architect, and a painter 
and draughtsman of the highest merit. 
Kaulbach said of him, ‘‘if he had not 
been born a prince, he would have been 
a greater artist than Kaulbach.” The 
present director of the theatre, talking of 
the Duke, said, epigrammatically, ‘‘ Car] 
August of Saxe-Weimar (the patron of 
Goethe and Schiller) encouraged art from 
art-interest {Kunstinteresse|, our Duke 
from art-understanding | Kunstverstind 
niss|.”’ In other words, the one was a great 
amateur, the other is an artist. I have 
selected but one out of a large number of 
drawings which will illustrate his power 
of composition. They belong to the Ger- 
man school of the previous generation, 
Kaulbach, Overbeck, Cornelius. The bat- 
tle scene here reproduced shows a power 
of composition and freedom of draughts- 
manship which, whatever may be the 
advance of the modern schools of art 
in other directions, must be recognized 
by all. In painting, again, he is very 
versatile: large historical compositions, 
small genre scenes, landscapes, even cari- 
ratures, are in his domain. This great 
collection of drawings, which he values 
but little himself, was chiefly made in the 
hours of the evening without models. 
His mother, the late Duchess (a princess 
of Hesse-Cassel) was struck with deafness 
in her old age. In the evenings which 
her son passed in her company she was 
in the habit of reading aloud to him, and 
while she read he made these drawings, 
some of which are quite remarkable for 
vigor and for poetic feeling. He has al- 
most entirely given up drawing now, ex- 
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cepting for the sketches of costumes and 
scenery for his theatre. ‘I now like to 
compose with living figures,” he says; 
and this he certainly has done with the 
greatest success in some of the scenes the 
Meiningers put on the stage 

The artistic talent has been carried on 
in the family, one son (Prince Ernst) pur- 
suing serious studies as an artist at Mu 
nich; while the hereditary Prince (the 
brother-in-law of the present Emperor of 
Germany), an excellent Greek scholar and 
archeologist, has translated Greek dra- 
mas, and has set musie to the Persae of 
Aschylus. In his surroundings, too, his 
refined artistic taste is satisfied, be it in 
the fine collection of old-master pictures 
in the great palace of Meiningen itself 
(the facade of which is 500 feet long), or 
in the lovely Villa Carlotta, on the Lake 
of Como (named afier his first wife, a 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia), or in the 
picturesque castle of Landsberg, near 
Meiningen, or, finally, in the castle of 
Altenstein, in another part of the duchy. 


This drawing was made when the 


Duke was nineteen years 


The latter of these castles he has recently 
restored and enlarged, showing himself 
an architect of considerable skill. The 
fourteen or fifteen other castles and vil- 
las which he possesses contain many a 


gem. 
The first incentive to his love for the 
theatre occurred in his childhood. He 


remembers, when a boy, acting with his 
brothers in the great hall (Riesensaal) of 
the castle, in the presence of the whole 
household, and even some citizens of the 
town. This must have been many years 
ago, as he is now sixty-five years of 
age. In those days there were no sta- 
tionary troupes, but the ordinary itin- 
erant players of the palmy bohemian 
days. His father, Duke Bernhard, de- 
veloped the theatre, but chiefly in the di- 
rection of the opera. In those days the 
actors had to help as dummies in the op- 
era, sometimes much to their disgust. He 
remembers how, in one of Gluck’s Greek 
operas, one of the actors tried to hide his 
face in closing down a helmet which 
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he wore. Perhaps this matter of sheer 
necessity was the beginning of one of the 
central features in the discipline of the 
Meiningers. Some time in the fifties the 
present Duke, then hereditary Prince, un- 
dertook to put on the stage the Iphigenia 
in Aulis, by Gluck. He designed and 
had made all the costumes, and this was 
the foundation of what afterward became 
widely known as the ‘ Erbprinzliche 
Garderobe.” Before that time, and for 
a long time since (in fact, the system is 
by no means introduced everywhere—in 
America and England nowhere, to my 
knowledge), the actors had their own cos 
tumes made; and nowadays an actress 
makes a point of appearing in as many 
beautiful dresses as she can fit into an in- 
different play. Owing to his position as 
prince, he could soon persuade the actors 
to wear the costumes provided by him. 
After his accession to the throne (his fa- 
ther abdicated in his favor in 1866) there 
was a short suspension of the theatre, 
and then it was started by him on the 
principles upon which it now exists. 
Recognizing the physical limitations 
under which a provincial theatre in so 
small a town had to labor, he cut off en- 
tirely the opera and operetta, and even 
the modern society drama, devoting all 
the energy at his command to the great 
drama — historical, romantic, and melo- 
dramatic. One of the early directors, or 
intendant, as he is called, was the mar- 
shal of the court, Von Stein; but as the 
theatre grew in ambition, weight, and im- 
portance, this truly modest man assured 
his sovereign that his powers were not 
equal to the task (‘‘ich geniige Ihnen 
nicht”), and recommended him to take 
the poet Frederic Bodenstedt. He ac- 
cordingly was made intendant, and a pat- 
ent of nobility was conferred upon him 
by the Duke. But Bodenstedt did not re- 
main long at Meiningen. More and more 
the Duke took matters into his own hands. 
Yet he also possessed the power of a true 
organizer in finding capable people to 
assist in the work, and in conferring the 
proper amount of responsibility upon 
them. This efficient help he found in a 
former comedian, now the manager of 
the troupe, Hofrath Chronegk, who is not 
only a very able stage- manager, but 
also a clever man of business, who ar- 
ranges the complicated machinery of the 
tours of the company. But the most im- 
portant assistant the Duke has found in 


his present wife, Baroness von Heldburg, 
a lady of great refinement and taste, of 
English origin on her mother’s side, and 
formerly (she was married in 1873) the 
leading actress of the Meiningen theatre 
This lady has worked indefatigably at the 
perfecting of the troupe; the training of 
the actors, male as well as female, is now 
in her hands, and she also supervises the 
department of costumes for the actresses 
Thus, with such a conscientious and able 
manager as Herr Chronegk has proved 
himself to be, and with his cultured spouse 
supervising and inspiring the work of the 
actors, the efforts begun by the Duke have 
been carried to their highest realization. 
But the final authority remains with the 
Duke himself, and with him is the final 
appeal. It is no doubt owing to his ex 
ceptional advantages as a ruling prince, 
and to his own personality, that the disci 
pline has been so perfect. 

The family of which Duke George is 
the head is one of the oldest and most il 
lustrious of the ruling houses of Germa 
ny. The founder of the houses of Wettin 
was a certain Count of Budsisi (the mod- 
ern Budisin), who died in 982. At the 
end of the fourteenth century, Frederic 
the Valiant, who died in 1428, was made 
the first Elector of Saxony. The sons of 
his successor, Frederic II., the Gentle, 
Ernst and Albert, divided the realm, the 
one becoming the founder of the so-called 
Ernestine line, the other of the Albertine 
line. The head of the Albertine line is 
the present King of Saxony; the Ernes- 
tine line branched out into the four ruling 
houses of Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Weimar, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Saxe-Meiningen. 

The present’ Duke George of Saxe-Mei- 
ningen is a man of martial appearance, 
like all the Saxon princes, well over six 
feet in height, and, in spite of his sixty- 
five years, robust and active, an excel- 
lent shot and indefatigable sportsman. 
He studied at the universities of Bonn 
and Leipzig, and then entered the army, 
joining the Cuirassiers of the Guard at Ber- 
lin. In 1849 he fought in the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign as a major in the Mei- 
ningen contingent. In 1863 he was made 
a Prussian general & la suite, and in 1868, 
as Duke of Meiningen, a general of infan- 
try of the Prussian army. In the Franco- 
German war he accompanied his own 
Meiningen regiment (the 32d) through 
the whole campaign and all the battles 
in which this regiment took part. I 
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iave seen some most interesting draw- 
ngs made by the Duke of scenes wit- 
essed by him in this campaign. But 
the military side is certainly not the 
most marked in his nature, though it 


‘ may have given him the appearance 
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a of firmness which helps to exert the 
4 authority over men which he no doubt 
\ possesses. But to see him among the 
children of Baroness von Heldburg’s home 
\ for poor children of dissolute parents at 
Meiningen will soon show the gentleness 

which abides with strength. 
For the spirit which is to guide the 
, whole Meiningen troupe the Duke has 
i certain definite maxims. When a new 
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actor is engaged, or about to be engaged, 
he says to him, “If you wish to become 
a Meininger, you must hold the Institute 
in such respect that you will sacrifice ev- 
erything personal to contribute to the 
glory of the whole, and you will act as a 
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stage supernumerary.” One of the main 
principles is that no actor is ever to be 
idle; and this is intimately connected 
with the other central principle: there is 
to be no chorus as such; there are no su- 
pernumeraries. He holds that keeping the 
actors and actresses always busy is good 
for them morally in a general way; it 
furthermore increases their versatility, 
thus counteracting the mannerisms which 
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come from acting too much or too fre- 
quently certain parts, or genus of parts; 
it counteracts vanity in the actors, and 
creates a democracy among them which 
engenders and maintains that esprit de 
corps for the strengthening of which the 
Duke uses every effort. Finally,it has 
led to the creation of the Meiningen cho- 
rus, the most perfect and unique feature 
of this company. 

The parts are assigned by the managers, 
and there is no appeal from this. An 
actor or an actress who has played Ham- 
let or Mary Stuart on one night may 
have to be a messenger or a dummy at- 
tendant on another. I have seen the 
principal actor in the Bluthochzeit as one 
of the chorus in the Braut von Messina, 
and as one of the mob in Julius Ce- 
sar. If an actor have a cold or be 
slightly hoarse, he will still have to 
play a dummy part if he can go out 
without prejudice to his health. The 
actress who was to take the chief part in 
the Maid of Orleans, but was taken hoarse 
at the last moment, appeared as a simple 
attendant. 

Nor must it be supposed that this severe 
discipline causes friction. It is so perfect 
in its working, and has become so distinet- 
ly a tradition of the Meiningers, that things 
do not reach the phase of discussion; nor 
do they resent the system of fines rigidly 
carried out, and imposed upon actors and 
all the mechanical and stage personnel for 
delinquency or the disobeying of orders. 
While I was at Meiningen, for instance, 
I was told that the chief hair-dresser had 
been fined two marks for giving to Mar- 
garet of Valois, in the Bluthochzeit, a 
coiffure which was not historically cor- 
rect, and was contrary to orders. It 
availed nothing to say that the actress 
herself desired the change. The _ hair- 
dresser was responsible for his depart- 
ment, and had to bear the fine. 

So little are these rules felt to be a 
hardship that throughout Germany it is 
a matter of ambition for an actor or an 
actress to become a member of this com- 
pany. Though the pecuniary advan- 
tages may not be as great as in some of 
the theatres of Germany, the prestige 
which the company has in the profession 
and in the country is so great, the oppor- 
tunities of learning and of self-improve- 
ment are so patent, that an actor considers 
it a good piece of fortune if he can get a 
foothold there. 


While at Meiningen I was informed 
that a young actor coming from the nort] 
was to be tested for admission. He was 
to play the part of one of the brothers i: 
Schiller’s Braut von Messina. He was 
the son of that prince of German concert 
singers, Stockhausen, and had evidently 
inherited much of his father’s artistic tal 
ent. After the performance, which was 
highly successful, as far as he was con 
cerned also, it was refreshing and instruc 
tive to see the enthusiasm of the young 
man. 

‘The delight, in the first place,” he 
said, ‘‘to get into a proper costume, to 
have all the actors, down to the simple 
attendant, acting up to you, pushing you 
on to do your best and strain your every 
faculty —the whole atmosphere of the 
place! Why, I have never acted as well 
I feel almost a humbug, as if it were a 
mere accident, my acting so this evening.” 

‘* Well,” was the reply, ‘‘try to make 
this mere accident a controllable habit 
that is the height of the actor’s training.” 
This certainly was a most important tes 
timony to the value of the methods pur 
sued by the Meiningers, coming, as it did, 
spontaneously from an actor. 

If the rules are severe, there is, on the 
other hand, great kindness and considera 
tion shown the actors. Their pay is com 
paratively high, and there exists a well- 
organized pension fund highly subsidized 
by the Duke. Of this each actor receives 
the benefit after he has been with the 
company for ten years, even after he has 
left the company and joined another. 
Should an actor be incapacitated, the 
Duke also assists generously out of his 
private means. The company consists of 
about thirty-six actors and twenty-five ac- 
tresses. As I have already said, there is 
no chorus; soldiers of the garrison are 
used to form a background. All the act- 
ors are capable of taking important parts. 
When the troupe travel abroad they 
have from twenty to thirty mechanicians, 
scene-shifters, and other assistants. They 
even take their own gas-man with them. 
It requires enormous trains with special 
cars to transport the scenery, for they 
take with them all their scenes, costumes, 
and properties. One of the difficulties in 
the suggested American tour was the 
means of transporting this bulky material. 

For about three months of the year the 
troupe play at Meiningen, the rest of the 
time is taken up with rehearsals, vacations, 
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and foreign tours. On these tours, by 
the Duke's special desire, reductions in 
prices are made for students of the uni 
versities, scholars of the upper classes of 
students, and those of the 
conservatories of music. ‘‘The Meining 
ers are coming!” is a popular cry in the 
German towns they visit.* They have 
gained a firm footing of regard at Berlin 
and in London, and are great favorites at 
St. Petersburg, where they have given per- 
formances for the last few years. Their 
first visit to Berlin was in 1874, since then 
they have been there repeatedly. Their 
greatest success there was attained three 
years ago with the representation of Schil- 
ler’s Joan of Arc, which the late Emperor 
Frederick visited sixteen times. The in- 
dividual actors when they thus travel also 
enjoy the consideration of the educated 
classes. Itis a strange anomaly and sur- 
vival that, though the Duke himself gives 
such great attention to his troupe, the in- 
habitants of his small capital are still eat 


schools, art 


* Since this paper was written I have had authen- 
tic information that the Duke intends to discontinue 
the tours (Gastspiele) of the company. This will 
entail a diminution in the numbers of the company ; 
but the plays at Meiningen will continue, and, in fact, 
will receive greater attention than ever before. This 
step is owing chiefly to the fact that Herr Chronegk, 
the trusty manager, is broken down in health, and 
that the Duke does not feel justified in putting so 
heavy a tax ‘pon his strength any longer. No 
doubt he also feels that the company has taught its 
lesson to the world, and that now he has a right to 
use his theatre more immediately for his own grati- 
fication and that of his own people. 
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en up with the narrow prejudices of fifty 
years ago, and the nobility of the court 
turn a cold shoulder on the theatrical 
world. But I believe that the actors live 
very happily without them. 

The most interesting insight into the 
working of the theatre is, of course, af- 
forded by the rehearsals. For a new play 
they have from twenty to twenty-five re 
hearsals. One single scene is often re- 
hearsed for two or three days. They be 
gin with one general rehearsal, for the 
purpose of getting a general oversight of 
the play, and of determining the fitness of 
actors for certain parts. Then the work 
of detail begins. Each scene is rehearsed 
separately, then follows the rehearsal of 
a whole act, and then come the final gen- 
eral and dress rehearsals. Before these 
begin, the Duke and his assessors have 
selected and carefully studied the play 
and agreed upon its general conception. 
Formerly the Duke himself also super- 
vised the reading and the declamation ; but 
now it is his wife who trains not only the 
actresses, buteven theactors. But every- 
thing, scenery, costumes, and the actors 
themselves, must receive the final confir- 
mation of the Duke. It is easy to realize 
how the subordination of actors and all 
elements of the play to the unity of artis- 
tic conception is effectively carried out. 

But the doubt may arise whether this 
complete unity of conception may not 
stand in the way of the proper develop- 
ment of individuality and originality on 
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the part of the actors. But I am assured 
that those who have the supreme direc- 
tion seek for nothing more than for signs 
of originality and individual power in 
the artists, and that any such signs are 
recognized and encouraged. The actors, 
moreover, can make suggestions them- 
selves, and any new view of their own is 
gladly accepted, provided always it is not 
out of harmony with the main conception 
of the play. Criticism is often put in the 
form of a query as to how an actor under- 
stands a certain passage, and the attempt 
at answering the question often makes his 
mistake clear to him, and leads him to 
amend it himself. 

I do not think that there is any danger 
to the vividness and strength of acting in 
this centralized discipline. I should be 
more inclined to point to one general 
cause which may lead to a certain stereo- 
typing of style. It is to be found in the 
exclusiveness with which the great histor- 
ical and heroic drama is performed, so 
that the contemporary society drama is 
eschewed.* I cannot help thinking that it 
would be a wholesome corrective for the 
actors of the greater historical parts to 
have to force themselves occasionally into 
the naturalism or realism of contemporary 
life on the stage, and to have to doff the 
historical costume and the tricot for the 
modern dress. It would act as a whole- 
some tonic; just as it is a great rectifier 
of style and counteractant to mannerism, 
giving new life to pictorial manipulation, 
for a historical painter to try his hand oc- 
casionally at portrait-painting. Unfor- 
tunately we have even in art reached a 
degree of specialization which forces the 
artist to continue in the one groove in 
which he has once been successful and 
has made his reputation, at the cost of his 
further development and improvement. 
Still the plan of rotation of parts, and the 
careful study and vigilance of the mana- 
gers at the rehearsals, tend to counteract 
much that would otherwise undoubtedly 
lead to degeneration. 

To be present at one of these rehearsals 
is a great privilege. At one side of the 
stage is seated the Regisseur for the time, 
one of the troupe who acts as assistant 


* An exception to this is to be found in the per- 
formance of Ibsen’s plays. These, as well as the 
plays of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the Meiningers pre- 
sented to Germany twenty-two years ago, before any 
foreign stage had taken notice of these Scandina- 
vian authors. 
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stage-manager. During the rehearsal . 
the Braut von Messina, at which I w: 
present, the very able actor Herr Richar 
performed this function. He is general 
some older actor who has been with tl 
company for some time, and knows its tra 
ditions. In one of the front rows of tli 
orchestra stalls sits Herr Chronegk, with 
call-boy beside him, who takes his mes 
sages to the back of the stage. The Duk. 
takes his seat somewhat more in the cen 
tre of the theatre, in the stalls. His pri 
sence seems to work like a charm upo: 
the actors, who immediately begin 1 
‘‘play up.” He had several times to 
check the fire of some of the actors, and 
ask them to reserve their voices for the 
performance. Each intonation is noticed, 
and a wrong accent upon a word is not 
allowed to pass unheeded. I remember 
that the leader of one of the choruses, an 
excellent actor, got into the way of rais 
ing his voice on the last word of the last 
line of the play. ‘Wo der Mensch nicht 
hinkommt mit seiner Qual.” He had 
to repeat it three times before the right 
accents were put upon the words Mensch 
and nicht, and the voice dropped sol 
emnly at the last word of the play. 
But not only criticism and correction, 
also words of praise were given here and 
there for a good piece of rendering, which 
were like the highest tribute to the actor 
All seemed to enter into the spirit of the 
whole play, and watched each actor while 
he recited his part, nodding their heads 
with approval when he succeeded well, 
and—though it is difficult to look into the 
inner working of a company of players 
the whole troupe seemed singularly free 
from jealousy. I noticed the Duke call- 
ing one man who was playing in the cho- 
rus by name, and asking him to stand 
in the foreground, and to recite with one 
other actor lines that were spoken but by 
two. He told me that the young man 
was a beginner, rather shy, and that he 
wished to give him confidence and to 
bring him out. During the performances 
also the Duke goes behind the scenes be- 
tween the acts and makes remarks to the 
actors, generally of praise and encourage- 
ment. But, as I have said, he no longer 
takes so active a part in the declamative 
side, which is chiefly the province of his 
spouse. 

What he is chiefly interested in is the 
ensemble and grouping. Fora “crowd” 
no theatre in the world can equal that of 
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Meiningen. A Meiningen crowd is a real 
crowd; a riot, a real revolution of the 
people; a battle, a real battle; and it is 
therefore in plays like Julius Caesar and 
Wallenstein’s Lager that they achieve 
their greatest successes. There is none of 
that stolid indifference or foolish con- 
sciousness or stilted prattling that gets into 
one’s nerves in ordinary plays. During 
the rehearsal he constantly pointed out 
small defects in this direction, not in gen- 
eral terms, which hardly help to mend 
matters, but in pointing to definite mis- 
takes. He asked them to stand in a cer- 
tain way, avoiding sameness of poses, to 
move their hands, bow down their heads, 
or look eagerly forward, to give variety. 
He particularly asked them to make re- 
marks to each other that were pertinent 
to the scene they were seeing, or the 
words they were hearing. And he thus 
produces a variety of gesture and atti- 
tude, while all are subordinated to pro- 
duce the strongest expressions of the main 
situation. Within this expressiveness he 
always aims at beauty of line in the dif- 
ferent attitudes. He will ask an actor to 
turn his shoulder to one side, to rest upon 
one leg more than the other, and to stand 
or move more in conformity with his 
part, his figure, his costume. 


The most striking feature in the play- 
ing of this company is the action of the 
chorus as a whole. Sounds have been 
studied most carefully. I believe it was 
here that the secret of effective shouting 
of a mass of people was first detected. 
An effective shouting noise can never be 
made if they all shout the same sound or 
in the same pitch. Accordingly each per- 
son is instructed to make some one dis- 
tinct noise, and the total effect is most 
life-like. Then the gradation of sounds is 
most carefully considered. The advance of 
a mob was repeated several times (though 
it was the last rehearsal of a piece they 
often played) before the effect of the sound 
rolling nearer and nearer was produced: a 
gradual crescendo, far distant at first, be- 
coming deafening shouts as they enter the 
stage. Further nice distinctions are made 
in causing the various emotions swaying 
the mob to become at once discernible: the 
grumble of a discontented populace, the 
raging of battle, the subsiding into gradu- 
al contentment and quiet, and the shouts 
of exultation, victory, or joyous thanks- 
giving—all are studied in sound and gest- 
ure, and practised with a painstaking con- 
scientiousness which would astonish the 
ordinary stage-manager. 

But the real delight of the patron of 
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this theatre is in the general grouping. 
It is here that his love of draughtsman 
ship asserts itself, and has led to his favor- 
ite occupation of ‘‘composing with living 
figures.” But though he delights in the 
beauty of line of the compositions of the 
older school, he is opposed to all lifeless 
convention in this sphere too. I remem 
ber his not allowing the chorus to stand 
in a regular pyramid; to give variety of 
line the two sides of the triangle were 
to be uneven. Not only in the larger 
groupings of masses of people, but also 
in the arrangement of any one strik- 
ing moment, does he exert himself. He 
makes special sketches to illustrate fully 
some important moment in the play. I 
have selected one sketch from the large 
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number of such drawings whic] 
are sent to the theatre as mode 
for the stage-manager. The, 
are merely rough sketches; bu 
it will be seen how fully the 

render the life and action o 
the scene. For the great fina] 
scenes he makes a_ point ot 
always sending a sketch to il 
lustrate the general grouping 
The accompanying specimen o} 
such sketches gives a scene from 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Or 
leans. It represents the appear 
ance of Jean d’Are at Rheims, 
and was, of course, not meant 
for publication, but simply as a 
guide for theatrical purposes. 

It is not only for general 
composition that such elaborate 
preparations are made. The 
greatest care is taken with the 
costumes and properties. The 
foundation was made with the 
Erbprinzliche Garderobe over 
forty years ago. As he says 
himself, it was a child of neces 
sity, ‘‘and I then made a virtue 
of necessity.” For every play 
and character, and even all the 
members of the chorus, elab 
orate studies of costume are 
made. At the time of my visit 
there was a plan of producing 
Tolstoi’s Ivan the Terrible. | 
found the ducal couple deep in 
studies of Russian antiquities. 
They were not only looking up 
books with illustrations, but 
were reading Russian history 
and literature in order to be- 
come imbued with the spirit of the place 
and the time. They had heard that the 
iron-bound staff with which Ivan slew 
his son was kept at Moscow, and were 
writing to Russia to procure a_ photo- 
graph of it. They were much interested 
in the picture of Ivan over the body of 
his son, by Elias Efimovitch Répine, re- 
produced in this Magazine in December, 
1889. In the exhaustive studies of cos 
tumes which the Duke has made he has 
discovered some general laws, such as 
that of the proportions in the male dress 
of the Italian Renaissance, in which, it 
appears, the width of shoulders must be 
equal to the length from waist to neck. 
A historical anachronism in dress is a 
crime in their eyes. Therefore they 
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ake the whole responsibility, and the 
.ctors are never allowed to wear their 
»wn dresses. This, of course, requires 
in enormous wardrobe attached to the 
theatre. Chest upon chest and drawer 
ipon drawer are filled with dresses of all 
kinds and descriptions, and are kept in 
such order by the responsible chief of this 
department (bound down by a system of 
nes) that at a moment's notice he can 
lay his hands upon any dress or piece of 
property required. The properties and 
stuffs are often of great value; and I have 
no doubt that the first impulse to the cost 
ly fittings of the Bayreuth theatre by 
Wagner, and the similar movement in 
England, was given by the example of this 
wardrobe. For these dresses and prop 
erties the Duke makes drawings, which 
are intelligently carried out by his tailors 
andworkmen. Theaccompanying sketch- 
es of officers of the Thirty Years’ War 
are made for the Wallenstein perform- 
ance. The sketch is to be followed as 
closely as possible, not only for the cos- 
tume, but for the type of body and the 
make-up of the face. 

Finally, the same care and intelligence 
are brought to bear upon the scenery. 
Several immense barn-like buildings are 
completely filled with scenes of all pos- 
sible periods and countries. I doubt 
whether any other theatre has such a 
supply. The architectural studies of the 
Duke here stand him in good stead. He 
prepares a slight sketch, which his scene- 
painters are trained to carry out with 
thorough efficiency. For costumes as 
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well as scenery he possesses an exten 
sive library and collection of photographs 
from all parts of the world. As an in is 
stance of such a sketch, I have here given 
aroom,ina play by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson a 
called Maria in Schottland. Ou all these 
sketches the Duke makes pencil notes for 
the scene-painter and the stage-manager, 
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and they are kept for reference in the ar- 
chives of the theatre. 

When we look into the elaborate or- 
ganization of this theatre we must at ev- 
ery moment be struck by the great care 
and attention given to what may be call- 
ed the accessories of the drama, upon 
which formerly hardly any care was be- 
stowed. Chorus, costume, scenery are 
raised to an importance almost equal to 
that of the training of the actor, and the 
star system is efficiently counteracted. 

There is no doubt a danger in this sys- 
tem which we are frequently reminded of 
when we see some of the successful plays 
as put on the stage nowadays. It is the 
danger lest these accessories, costumes, 
and scenery, in their claim to or assertion 
of historical correctness, be not raised to 
too great importance, and in their turn 
distract the attention from what is really 
essential in the play, to the detriment of 
the fullest artistic appreciation. The 
whole ‘“‘ putting on the stage,” the Insce- 
nirung, is then used as an advertising 
medium, and it is spoken of in the same 
terms and language as the star actor or 
singer is referred to. The ‘‘ mounting of 
the play” and the ensemble are (to use a 
paradox) then made a star. I must con- 
fess to having felt the same irritation 
when I have heard a play or an opera 
praised above all things, or exclusively, 
for the historical correctness or brilliancy 
of its mounting, or the careful elabora- 
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tion of the ensemble, as I have former! 
felt when I was told, *‘ Oh, you have neve 
seen Macready or Rachel or Sontag 
this or that part,” or,‘* You ought to hay 
heard the Grisi or the Malibran sing th 
aria.” The play itself or the opera was 
quite a secondary matter, and the por 
or musician who created the work of 
genius was ignored or put into the shad 
by the calves or robust figure or the per 
fect larynx of the actor or singer. Just 
as I am painfully amused by the newspa 
per reports of the unveiling of statues, in 
which columns are given to the promi 
nent people who unveil the work, and 
what they say and may look like, while |] 
have often looked in vain for the name of 
the sculptor who made the monument. 
No, the great point of the Meiningen 
company is that all this care given to the 
details, all the work bestowed upon scen 
ery and costume, is not meant to be re 
alized in itself and made capital of 
It is to be lost in the results, subor 
dinated entirely to the general artistic 
effect of the work which the poet has cre 
ated, and to this ultimate aim the principal 
actor is but a means, but one link in the 
organic chain of living art. The creators 
of the Meiningen stage never desired to 
derive praise and recognition from the 
elaborate efforts by which they succeeded 
in obtaining a complete artistic effect; 
this was their own work in the privacy of 
the study and in the rehearsal, and no 
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consideration was to interfere with the 
living and complete illusion of the play 
as they put it upon the stage in its final 
form. 

This consciousness of the elaborate 
steps by which a work of art is produced, 
sought for by the public and asserted by 
the artist, is one of the diseases of our 
time. The novelist in his preface, or by 
the name he gives himself or his school, 
the painter and sculptor, the architect— 
all want us (and the critics and the public 
encourage them in this) to look over their 
shoulders while they are working. The 
novelist invites us to look into his note- 
book, to examine the elaborate memoranda 
he makes in the hospital, or the railway 
station, or in worse places; the artist tells 
is of his methods of arranging his lights 
and studying his values, calls himself a 
plein ‘air painter, or an impressionist, 
or some other ist, or ismist ; the architect 
informs us of the effect of texture or color 
and broken roof lines he desires to pro- 
duce, until we no longer know how to 
hear or see or be moved by artistic illu- 
sion, but reflect the painful process of 
creation, which we project through the 
medium of the advertising agency of isms 
and causes without real effects. Why, 
Seott and Balzac and Thackeray and 
George Eliot kept note-books and read 
science (chiefly, it is true, for their own 
general education), but they did not 
rest their claim to excellence as novelists 
upon this, but upon the power of their 
stories to interest and move! If an artist 
or an architecf can widen the sphere of 
his technical activity, so much the better 
for his work, and for him and for us; 
but he need not tell us of this one thing 
constantly, and develop or distort it out 
of all proportion to the other elements in 
his art. And so with ‘‘ realism” on the 
stage, and with “historical consistency in 
mounting.” 

Now there is another opportune lesson 
which the Meiningen theatre teaches. It 
is an answer to the reactionary criticism 
we so often hear nowadays—reactionary 
against the elaborate display and strain- 
ing for historical accuracy in the mount- 
ing of plays. We often hear a regretful 
sighing for the old days when the great 
actors thrilled the public, dressed in ri- 
diculous costumes, and with a few boards 
and pieces of painted canvas to represent 
an elaborate scene. And we are told that 
the redundancy of scenery and costume 
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oppresses the actor and destroys the spirit 
of the play, as a Shakespeare conceived it 
in his days of simplicity of décor.. But 
this is just as vicious reasoning as when 
the mere display asserts itself. From the 
highest point of view of art they have 
both the same destructive influence in op- 
posite directions. The speech that be- 
comes action, and the scene that speaks, 
only tell the story fully when combined. 
But the speech unsupported or interrupt- 
ed by the scene leads the actor to shout 
and rant, and the scene not illustrating 
the speech becomes a second-rate pano- 
rama or picture. The imperfection of the 
scenery and mounting must have asserted 
itself and obtruded itself upon the atten- 
tion of the spectator negatively, as much 
as an exaggerated and inopportune dis- 
play of scenery does so; while both de- 
tract from the playful completeness of 
illusion and historical or personal sympa- 
thy which the poet really aimed at as his 
highest aspiration. The danger in those 
days was that the actor gained too much 
in importance; the want of scenery no 
doubt led him to exaggeration and to old- 
school ranting. Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten that a modern audience has 
advanced in general historical training 
over a Shakespearian pit, and what the 
latter would not remark, becomes a pain- 
ful want or disturbance to the former. 
This idea of ‘‘ simplicity ” which is now 
asserting itself in canting obtrusion, not 
only in matters of stage criticism but also 
in architecture and decoration, covers 
many sins and fallacies. Simplicity out 
of place is meanness or vulgarity. The 
soul of art is the harmonious and propor- 
tional adjustment of the artistic means 
to the artistic ends. A ballroom differs 
from a kitchen. It calls for brilliancy, 
and cannot be too brilliant. A kitchen 
or a cottage sitting-room calls for simpli- 
city and neatness. And to treat either in 
the spirit of decoration belonging to the 
other leads to what is vulgar or carica- 
tured. In former days, when Wagner's 
music was still almost universally called 
‘“musie of the future” (by-the-way, just 
as Beethoven’s was called in his time), I 
remember his opponents often insisting 
upon the fact ‘that Haydn and Mozart 
produced their beautiful effects with such 
absolutely simple means, while Wagner 
required such elaborate and difficult or- 
chestration.” If they maintained that 
Wagner’s effects were bad or ugly, they 
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had grounds for criticism. But the 
means used by Haydn or Wagner are 
none of our (the public’s) business when 
we judge the work of art as a work of art. 
It would be as foolish to blame Wagner 
for the elaborateness of his orchestration 
as it would be for his admirers to claim 
this as his artistic merit. The virtue of 
the beautiful effect of Haydn and Mozart 
rests upon the intrinsic quality of the 
music itself (which was simple, and re- 
quired simple instrumentation to be per- 
fect), and not upon the thinness or fulness 
of instrumentation. The means must be 
forgotten in a perfect work of art. Gold 
and jewels covered the great statues of 
Phidias, and they were just about good 
enough in material to clothe physically 
the spiritual ideas of the greatest of Greek 
artists. But the use of the mass of gold, 
which happened to be the proper medium 
for his inspiration, did in itself not stand 
forward as the end of his work; nor did 
the Greeks of that period cry for the ar- 
chaic statues which, with conventional 
symbolism, expressed as perfectly as the 
earlier people could their highest art. 


I EINE, in his poem of the ‘‘ Princess 

Sabbath,” tells of her betrothed, the 
Prince Israel, who was transformed by 
witchcraft into an animal: 

“ A dog, with the desires of a dog, he-wallows all 
the week in the refuse of life, amidst the jeers 
of the boys in the streets.” 

“ But every Friday evening, at the twilight hour, 
the magic passes away,and the dog becomes 
once more a human being.” 

“A man, with the feelings of a man, with head and 
heart raised aloft, in festal garb, in spotless 
garb, he enters the halls of his father.” 

“ Hail, beloved halls of my royal father! Ye tents 
of Judah, I kiss with my lips your holy door- 
posts.” 


Like the Prince Israel, Don Carlos Vil- 
lanueva also led a double existence; but 
it was in the evening of each day that he 
descended from his high estate, that of a 
noble of Cuba and Spain, and direct de- 
scendant of the Counts of Villanueva. 
Not until the day returned did the sec- 
ond transformation occur, and in festal 
garb, with head raised aloft, he resumed 
the grand air that was his birthright. 
Don Carlos farther resembled Prince Is- 
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The Greeks of the time of Sophocles did 
not clamor for the symbolic and rhapsod 
ical recitals from the times of Thespis 
but, unless they were obstinate or affected 
reactionaries, they looked upon the mor 
complete and adequate stage arrang 
ments of their time as an artistic ad 
vance. The symbolical phase of art js 
always an imperfect phase, and thoucg) 
we ought, by an effort of historical sym 
pathy, to be able to relish its delicat: 
flavor, it is a morbid craving to desire it 
to become our daily normal food. 

The truth remains that all the elements 
which contribute to dramatic perfection 
are to be subordinated to the supreme aim 
of representing with greatest fulness and 
adequacy the spirit of the poet’s work, so 
that his ideas and situations strike th: 
public most directly. And no one of these 
elements, actor or mounting, is to stand 
forth so prominently that it attracts the 
attention for its own sake, and thus de 
tracts from the organic quality of tlie 
whole work. This truth is illustrated 
most fully, at least to my knowledge, by 
the Court Theatre of Meiningen. 


rael in that he was deeply in love. But 
his love was no woman, no princess, but 
a deity before whom he sacrificed al! 
things—himself. Besides this deity, the 
only creatures he loved were his two grey 
hounds. He had had them since they 
were puppies, and their adoration of him 
was like incense. As they required no re 
sponse, they were a constant source of 
pleasure to him. He called them Fran- 
cisco and Louis, after his patron saints, 
whose names he bore in addition to Car 
los. 

One of the few picturesque landmarks 
in New York is the old church of St. 
Mark. It stands at the junction of Second 
Avenue and Tenth Street, surrounded by 
an old graveyard, with flat gravestones 
sunk in the ground. _ In spring-time the 
gray church, with its velvet lawn and 
shady trees, rests and soothes the eye 
wearied by the monotony of shops and 
houses. The church stands at the apex 
of a triangle, where Tenth and Stuyve- 
sant streets converge into Second Ave- 
nue. The steps at the iron gate of the 
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chureh- yard on Tenth Street afford a 
resting-place for loungers, and those who 
live in the houses opposite become inti- 
mate with the frequenters of this open-air 
rendezvous—a sort of free club, where 
Il nationalities met in friendly inter- 
course. Don Carlos never condescended 
to sit down on the steps. He alternately 
sauntered or stood near thew, and to their 
chief habitué he was an object of much 
interest and speculation. This was a long- 
leeged German, about forty, with a blond 
mustache and a straight nose. He was 
always drunk and inveterately social. He 
was well known to the boys of the neigh- 
borhood, who called him Dutchy. He 
was usually accompanied by a small Irish- 
man, also drunk, for whom he had a great 
affection. They used to sit on the steps 
together talking and laughing for hours, 
Dutchy with his arm affectionately over 
the shoulder of his friend. They were 
both the recipients of Carlos’s cast-off 
clothes. Dutehy was seen one day hold- 
ing triumphantly aloft a pair of white 
linen trousers, which appeared a few days 
later on his legs, but transformed to a 
dull brownish hue. Sometimes he came 
alone and sat with his head bent, a look of 
Don Carlos 


sombre misery on his face. 
had a constitutional dislike to seeing any 


one unhappy. At such times he spoke 
to Dutchy with careless kindness, which 
never failed to bring a response. Daily 
at eleven in the morning and at four in 
the afternoon he made his appearance, at- 
tended not by the coolies from his father’s 
plantation near Matanzas, Cuba, but by 
his two slender, aristocratic, mouse-colored 
greyhounds, who gambolled beside him. 
It became a habit of the sexton of the 
church to unlock the iron gate leading into 
the graveyard that the dogs might cara- 
cole over the flat stones that marked the 
resting-place of worthy Knickerbockers. 
There they sniffed at the flowers and 
shrubs, and made friends with the garden- 
ers. Don Carlos presented a striking fig- 
ure to the loungers and groups of children 
who collected to watch him and his dogs. 
A high black hat sat rakishly on his pic- 
turesque mass of black hair. A short 
black coat and black trousers completed 
his costume. In his left hand, between 
his first and second fingers, a cigarette was 
always balanced; the other hand rested in 
his pocket. Every muscle and nerve was 
relaxed; in his half-closed, heavy-lidded 
eyes slumbered all the languor and fire of 
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the tropics, and a half smile curved his 
full lips. He could stand for an hour as 
motionless as a statue or as a map drugged 
by opium. When the weather warmed 
toward summer, his costume underwent 
an alteration. He still wore the black 
trousers, but a cream-colored silk waist- 
coat and short coat took the place of the 
black one, and an opera crush hat the 
shining beaver. On warm spring after- 
noons, when the soft breeze fanned his 
face, the fumes of his cigarette tranquil- 
lized his mind, and his greyhounds fawn- 
ed upon him like suave courtiers, a proud 
tranquillity stole over him. At such mo- 
ments he forgot that he, a descendant of 
the Villanuevas, sang nightly in a senti- 
mental operetta in a small theatre in the 
lower part of the city, as his sole means 
of gaining enough money to pay for his 
board and lodging on Eleventh Street. 
Gray hairs were taingled with Don Car- 
los's black locks. His nonchalance cov- 
ered a profound weariness of life. He 
had wasted his substance in riotous living, 
and now fed upon the husks that in for- 
mer days he would have thrown to swine. 
The year before he had parted from his 
father in indifference, taking with him his 
patrimony, and shaking the dust of his 
home from his feet. Now, with empty 
pockets and a loveless heart, he alternate- 
ly idled and despaired. 

At La Domenica, twenty miles from 
Matanzas, in Cuba, Don Huilio Villanueva 
waited and watched for the return of 
Carlos, his only son. Don Huilio had 
been destined by his parents for the priest- 
hood. He had a vocation for the life of 
a saint, and there was a medizval element 
in his devotion to a life of holiness, a sort 
of aureole of purity and rapt ecstasy 
which seemed to mark him as apart from 
other men. He had almost completed his 
studies when he met Maraquita Romay, a 
young Spanish girl who had come from 
Madrid to Cuba to visit her relatives. 
She was like a beautiful soulless animal, 
as silent as a stag and as graceful as a leop 
ard, with melting velvety eyes that ca- 
ressed whomever they rested upon. Three 
weeks from the day Don Huilio met her 
they were married, to the astonishment 
of all who knew them. Their life was 
one of idyllic happiness. - They lived only 
in their absorbing passion for each other, 
but Maraquita died of a fever six years 
after their marriage, leaving Carlos, a 
boy of five, to assuage in some degree the 
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horror of loneliness that overwhelmed 
Don Huilio. He wrestled for months 
with his anguish, and with his loneliness 
came remorse. He had utterly forgotten 
all duties to God and man in his enchant- 
ed life of selfish pleasure. Perhaps God 
was punishing him by taking his idol 
away from earth to Himself. From the 
time this thought dawned on him, Don 
Huilio returned to the life he had led be- 
fore his marriage. One of prayer, of ex- 
alted spiritual meditation, of long solitary 
readings of the fathers. The remainder 
of his time was spent in visiting the poor, 
and administering to their needs of soul 
and body. When Carlos was twenty he 
adopted Carmen del Valle, the penniless 
orphan child of his closest friends. This 
was only one of countless voluntary acts 
of charity. Carlos was nineteen when 
Carmen, a child of ten, became an inmate 
of La Domenica. Carlos was then a slen- 
der, graceful youth, with a mingled air 
of the passionate and timorous. He wore 
embroidered slippers, an ornamented jack- 
et and waistcoat, and a wide- brimmed 
hat trimmed with broad bands of cord. 
Carmen was a thin, sallow child, with 
preternaturally large brown eyes and long 
braids of soft black hair. Her hands and 
feet were tiny. She loved to drape a 
Spanish lace mantilla that had belonged 
to her mother over her head and around 
her shoulders, and she used her fan and 
her eyes like a Spanish woman of thirty. 
Don Huilio’s heart melted with tender- 
ness for his two charges, and he looked for 
solace for his grief and remorse in their 
love and education. But he nourished 
serpents in his bosom. Carlos seemed 
heartless. Had the almost pagan idola- 
try and selfishness of those early days of 
Don Huilio’s marriage branded themselves 
upon his nature? Who cansay? Enough 
that his father’s unceasing tenderness and 
patience roused no response in Carlos. 
And Don Huilio was doubly a broken- 
hearted man. Carmen, like her name- 
sake of Merimée’s novel, was the naughti- 
est of children. Her selfishness knew no 
limit, nor her insubordination. Her sav- 
ing grace was her loving heart, which 
made her atone for days of naughtiness 
by an hour’s fervid repentance. Carlos 
had a fascination for her, and she followed 
him about like a little dog. He barely 
noticed her, and after months of dissipa- 
tion in Havana, when he came back to 
La Domenica to smoke, swear, and grum- 
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ble, Carmen was merely a convenience 
something to order about and fetch hx 
umbrella or hat when he needed then 
One day, when Carmen had been wit 
them nearly two years, Carlos lay halt 
asleep in the hammock in the palm groy, 
near the house. The song of hundreds o 
birds on the branches of the trees filled 
the still soft air. Wild flowers of a) 
colors and scents starred the grass. Dee) 
green orange - trees, glittering with tl 
ripe golden fruit, bordered the avenue o! 
dry reddish earth that led to the long |ow 
stone house with its high piazzas. Ca 
los’s left hand hung over the edge of th: 
hammock, and his eternal cigarette had 
fallen from his relaxed fingers on tlie 
ground. He was roused from his dream 
stupor by a warm touch on his hand, and 
opened his eyes. Carmen knelt on tlhe 
grass beside him, kissing his hand, whil 
tears streamed down her thin cheeks. He 
drew his hand away with an impatient 
exclamation. Carmen clasped her hands 
and looked at him with a piteous entreats 
in her large tearful eyes. 

‘* Oh, Carlos, don’t be angry,” she said. 
‘* Please forgive me.” 

‘*You silly child!” said Carlos, indul 
gently; ‘‘I don’t care as long as you do 
not cry.” 

Carmen withdrew humbly, filled with 
gratitude at his unexpected graciousness 
When Carmen was seventeen, Carlos 
weary of Cuba,went to New York to live, 
in search of fresh excitement. A Cuban 
girl may be ugly at ten years and beauti 
ful at seventeen. So it was with Carmen 
Her sallow skin had mellowed to the tint 
of a tea-rose. Her face had lovely curves 
where it had been thin. The black braids 
were loosened into a soft mass of hair 
a dark glory around her graceful head 
But it was in the enchanting lines of her 
figure, her rounded arms and waist, her 
tapering fingers, the undulating move 
ments, and, above all, her melting pathet 
ic eyes, that Carmen entranced all who 
saw her. She had a lover who hoped to 
marry her on her eighteenth birthday- 
Anastasio Placido, a youth of twenty, whi 
lived on the adjoining plantation with his 
parents and nine brothers and sisters, al! 
younger than himself. Anastasio was 
grave, methodical, and prosperous, and 
very desirous of marrying Carmen, for 
he knew that Carlos had taken his share 
of the estate, and that Carmen would in- 
herit La Domenica. The day that Carlos 
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went away, Carmen was not to be found. 
Don Huilio ealled her repeatedly, and 
Gonzalez, one of the house- servants, 
searched everywhere for her. At length 
Carlos could wait no longer. He saida 
careless farewell to his father, and walked 
down the avenue, followed by Francisco 
and Louis, the greyhounds, without whom 
he was never content. The volante, drawn 
by two horses and driven by a negro, 
waited at the gate to take him to the train. 
Near the gate was a small stone building 
surmounted by a large gilt cross. It was 
an oratory, built by Don Huilio’s grand- 
father. A little carpet mat lay on the 
marble pavement.before the tawdry altar. 
A large crucifix stood in the centre of the 
altar, and the silent pitying image and 
the threadbare carpet could have testified 
to the agonized supplications which the 
gentle old man had put up for his two 
erring children. As Carlos reached the 


oratory the door was slowly opened, and 
he saw Carmen standing just within it. 

‘* Carlos, Carlos,” she said, in a chok- 
ing voice, ‘‘come here!” 

Carlos obeyed her call, and taking her 
hand, she drew him into the dim interior 
of the building. Then,without speaking, 


she laid one hand on each shoulder, look- 
ing intently at his face, seeming to search 
his very soul with her innocent, implor- 
ing eyes, her face quivering with uncon- 
trollable agitation. Whether she found 
not the response she longed for, or from 
some other cause, Carlos could not tell, 
but she pushed him slightly from her with 
a despairing gesture. Then, with a swift 
change, she caught him in her arms, kiss- 
ing his lips repeatedly; then, releasing 
him as swiftly, she moved toward the al- 
tar, hardly skimming the ground,and sank 
on her knees, her face concealed by her 
hands. Carlos darted toward her and 
bent over her, caressing her hair with his 
hand, and a half-flattered smile upon his 
lips. 

‘*Carmen, what is it?” he asked, in the 
low-toned music of the Spanish Cuban's 
voice, 

To his astonishment Carmen started 
away from him as though she had been 
stung by a tarantula, and sprang to her 
feet, her hands tightly clenched, her head 
erect and thrown back, staring at a spot 
behind his head. 

‘* How dare you touch me?” The words 
rushed burning from the smouldering fire 
of years of scorned worship. ‘‘ Leave me 
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instantly! You insult me by remaining 
in my presence.” A sudden dignity spoke 
in every line of her figure and in her 
white face. 

For the first time in his life, in the pre- 
sence of a woman, Carlos felt unaccounta- 
bly ashamed. ‘‘ Adios, then,” he said, and 
bowing, left her standing before the altar. 
When he had gone, Carmen sprang to 
the window of the oratory, and watched 
him as he got into the volante and lifted 
the greyhounds in. The negro on the box 
flourished his whip, and they drove away. 
Carmen again flung herself before the al- 
tar, this time at full length, sobbing vio 
lently, and striking her forehead against 
the pavement. Don Huilio also watched 
the volante, from the wide piazza of the 
house. He wore white linen clothes and 
a broad-brimmed Panama hat. His gray 
hair stood out in the same picturesque 
mass that was repeaied in Carlos’s black 
locks. A large gray mustache concealed 
his mouth, and bushy eyebrows shaded his 
sunken, gentle black eyes. His figure 
was that of a young man, and his man- 
ner abrupt and excitable. When the vo- 
lante had vanished around the turn of 
the road, he sought his refuge for all sor- 
rows—the altar in the oratory. Carmen 
still lay before it when he entered the 
building. The old man lifted her in his 
arms without a word, and they wept to- 
gether, Don Huilio shedding silent tears, 
and Carmen still sobbing violently. At 
length they went slowly back to the 
house. 

That afternoon Anastasio Placido, who 
had also watched the departure, accom- 
panied by his father, made a visit of state 
upon Don Huilio, and asked for the hand 
of Carmen in marriage. Don Huilio was 
deeply honored by their proposal, and re- 
quested a week to consider and lay it be- 
fore his adopted daughter. At the end of 
the week Sefior José Placido and Anasta- 
sio were decorously elated by a solemnly 
worded acceptance of the proposal, on 
condition that the marriage should not 
take place for a year. Don Huilio was 
troubled by Carmen’s instantaneous ac- 
ceptance of Anastasio’s proposal. He had 
a deep spring of romance in his heart, 
and remembered his own blissful mar- 
riage. But to his questions she only re- 
plied, 

‘*T am disgraced; I wish to marry An- 
astasio.” 


Don Huilio’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ Carlos—” 
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The word sprang to his lips involun- 
tarily. 

Carmen shook her head slowly. ‘‘ My 
soul and pride are dishonored; I have 
dragged them in the dust. I will marry 
Anastasio.” 

So the matter was decided, and a labo- 
rious courtship on Anastasio’s part began, 
received by Carmen with cold stateliness. 
To Don Huilio she was gentle and affec- 
tionate, and his scorn for Carlos was soft- 
ened by the mutual confidence that sprang 
up between Carmen and himself. Don 
Huilio wrote every fortnight to Carlos, 
and Carmen begged him not to mention 
her in his letiers, and with a foreboding 
sympathy for her he did as she asked. 


Mrs. Brennan, who kept the boarding- 
house where Carlos occupied a small 
room, hesitated for some time before al- 
lowing him to become one of her board- 
ers. The two greyhounds were an almost 
insuperable objection, but Carlos besought 
her, with clasped hands and supplicating 
eyes, to allow him to house them in the 
yard behind the house. No woman, or 
man either, could have withstood his en- 
treaties, and she consented. On the base- 


ment floor in the back room facing the 


yard lived Mrs. Schaff, a broad-faced, stol- 
id, fair- haired German woman, whose 
sole companion was a huge Manx cat. 
She was a widow, and supported her- 
self by Bible reading. All day long,with 
a large Bible under her left arm, and a 
satchel containing her lunch in her right 
hand, she went from one tenement-house 
to another, reading the Bible aloud to sick 
and sinful people. The leaves of the Bi- 
ble were divided into two columns, one 
German and the other English, and her 
knowledge of both languages made her an 
invaluable aid to the church which em- 
ployed her. She was also very popular 
with the poor people she visited, for she 
was always polite, never obtrusive, and 
called the daughters of the families in her 
district ‘‘ Miss,” a title which never failed 
to bring a flattered attention. In the even- 
ing she wrote an account of each day in 
a small note-book, which was afterward 
read by the ladies of the committee for 
her branch of Christian work at the 
church. Her cat, whom she called Bessie, 
purred on her lap as she wrote at a large 
table. This was her most peaceful time, 
and had never been disturbed until the 
kennel in which Francisco and Louis 
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were housed was placed under the back 
porch near her window. Carlos chained 
the dogs to the kennel; then he went to 
the theatre, and for an hour or two af 
ter that they scratched and scuffled, bark- 
ed and howled. Adventurous cats who 
appeared on the fence, the distant shouts 
of boys in the street, or the jingle of car 
bells alike were the signals for barking. 
But two things caused by far the great 
est excitement—the moon, and the ap 
pearance of Bessie in the yard. The ef 
fect of these disturbing causes was dif 
ferent. On moonlight nights Francisco 
and Louis sat motionless side by side 
and howled dismally, until Mrs. Schaff, 
in desperation, drove them into the ken- 
nel, and on two occasions rendered Carlos 
frantic with rage by placing a large pack- 
ing box against its opening. When Bes 
sie came into the yard they sprang to the 
full length of their chains, barking wild 
ly, and making desperate efforts to reach 
her. Bessie was a cat of spirit as well as 
dignity. She would advance boldly with- 
in a foot of the dogs, and then arching 
her massive back, her hair on end, and 
her stump of a tail erect and waving slow- 
ly to and fro, she hissed at them, like a 
wicked enchantress transformed by sor- 
cery into a cat. Carlos always paid the 
kennel a visit on his return from the thea- 
tre, and this visit was sometimes the occa- 
sion of an angry discussion between Mrs. 
Schaff and himself. Mrs. Schaff guard- 
ed Bessie jealously, and never willingly 
allowed her to go into the yard unless 
she was with her. She made complaints, 
quiet with concentrated hate, against the 
dogs to Mrs. Brennan, but Carlos had won 
over the good-tempered Irish woman's 
heart, and she was not to be influenced. 
Mrs. Brennan shut the blinds and locked 
the windows of the dining-room, which 
overlooked the yard, every evening at 
half past ten. One evening late in May 
at the season when Carlos had donned his 
white silk coat and opera hat, she heard 
an angry voice in the yard. She opened 
the window and leaned out. 

‘You are a murdérer—a murderer!” 
cried Mrs. Schaff’s voice; it was strangely 
loud and shrill. ‘I told you long ago 
that they would kill her. I'll have you 
arrested, and those dogs shall pay for 
this!” 

Then Carlos's voice was heard, low, soft, 
and expostulating, but Mrs. Brennan could 
catch no word. There was an undercur- 
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rent of growls from Francisco and Louis. 
Mrs. Brennan went quickly down stairs 
and into the yard. In the porch stood 
Mrs. Schaff, her face white and drawn into 
rigid lines. Carlos stood before her, the 
picture of misery; on the porch between 
them lay Bessie, mangled and dead. 


Mrs. Brennan’s boarders never forgot 
the excitement that followed this tragedy. 
The upshot of it was that Carlos and the 
dogs were to leave in three days, and dur- 
ing that time Mrs. Schaff was the object 
of much excited sympathy. Visits of 
condolence were paid her by the lady 
boarders. Several of their husbands ex- 
pressed their willingness to shoot the 
greyhounds, but somehow their threats 
were not carried into effect. Bessie was 
entombed in a real coffin and buried in 
the yard, and a white board, on which her 
name and virtues were emblazoned in 
black paint, was erected on the grave. 
Mrs. Schaff sat in her room and made no 
visits. She did not even read her Bible, 
and her strong face testified to her genu- 
ine suffering. Carlos was humble, some- 
what embarrassed,and half amused. He 
never yet had known pity, and did not feel 
itnow. After some difficulty he found a 
new lodging-place in Ninth Street. The 
evening before he was to take possession of 
his new quarters he went to the kennel as 
usual. He had left the greyhounds before 
dinner chained safely. It was half past 
seven o'clock and clear daylight, although 
the sun had set. He noticed that Mrs. 
Schaff’s windows were open, and glancing 
in, was surprised to see that the room was 
empty and worea deserted look. She had 
not been at dinner, but that was not un- 
usual, for she had recommenced her visit- 
ing that day, and was often delayed till 
the evening. Carlos went to the kennel; 
both dogs were evidently within. He whis- 
tled, and as they did not spring out to 
meet him, he hastily advanced, and stoop- 
ing, looked in. There lay Francisco and 
Louis, one dog lying across the body of 
the other, both dead. A bottle labelled 
strychnine lay beside the remains of the 
meat they had eaten for supper, and told 
the tale of Mrs. Schaff’s revenge. Neither 
Mrs. Brennan nor the church committee 
knew her more. She was no hypocrite in 
either great or little things. She went to 
the country to live with a married sister, 
and ever after showed a marked dislike to 
cats and Cubans. She supported herself 


by sewing, and became as popular in the 
village where she lived as she had been 
among the poor of the district in New 
York. 

Mrs. Brennan passed the door of Car- 
los’s room an hour after he had found the 
dogs, with an armful of towels which she 
had omitted to put there in the afternoon, 
She supposed him to be at the theatre, 
and opening the door, went into the room. 
The gas was lighted and turned up. On 
the bed lay the graceful motionless forms 
of the greyhounds, and beside it sat Car- 
los, stroking their smooth skins and talk- 
ing to them in Spanish in low murmurs, 
with tears streaming down his cheeks. 
Early the next morning he went to the 
nearest florist’s and bought a quantity of 
the rarest flowers. He strewed them over 
the dogs, and watched over them all day. 
To all Mrs. Brennan’s demands that they 
should be buried he answered: ‘‘ Ah, no! 
not yet. They look so beautiful!’ Tow- 
ard evening he was induced to allow them 
to be taken away. His absence from the 
theatre the evening before was the cause 
of his dismissal. Things began to go 
badly with Carlos. The weather was 
stiflingly hot,and even he who was ac- 
customed to the tropics suffocated in the 
shadeless, noisy, sweltering city. He of- 
ten thought of the palm grove at La Do- 
menica, and the soft breezes that fanned 
his forehead. He missed the silent love 
of his greyhounds, and found nothing to 
fill its place. He was too lazy to seek em- 
ployment, and his slender stock of money 
waned daily. He pitied himself deeply, 
and his thoughts ran something like this: 

‘‘Here am I, Don Carlos Villanueva, 
young, noble, and handsome—no one can 
deny these things. No one loves me; no 
one cares a picayune about me. I might 
as well die, except that it will be dinner- 
time in half an hour, and I have not fin- 
ished my cigarette. Iam so poor that in 
a few weeks I shall starve unless I go and 
beg from my father, and I am too proud 
to do that. He has given meall the mon- 
ey he has, except what he needs to run 
the plantation. Why didn’t he keep some 
of it back? He might have known I 
would throw it away.” 

He thought of Carmen, and contrasted 
her with the stylish yet angular maidens 
he met in the streets of New York. The 
memory of her eyes, her voice, came 
back to him and thrilled him with an 
unknown sweetness. He thought of the 
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ready service she had always rendered 
him, and longed for it again. He began 
to remember his father’s anxious ten- 
derness. Hew angry he must be with 
him-now! It was on a Sunday afternoon 
that these thoughts floated through Car- 
los’s mind. He was, as usual, standing 
under the shade of one of the trees in 
the graveyard that overhung the street. 
Close by were the steps, and on them was 
seated Dutchy. He was companionless, 
but he had evidently drunk his usual por- 
tion of beer, for he showed a disposition 
to talk to Carlos. 

‘* Vat’s the matter ?” he asked, as Carlos 
strolled slowly by him. ‘‘ You look sick.” 

**No,” Carlos answered; ‘‘I’m very 
well.” 

‘*That’s a gut thing,” said the German. 
And then, in a moralizing tone, ‘‘ Gut 
health is the greatest blessing a man can 
have—except one.” 

‘*“What is that?’ asked Carlos, idly. 
He was leaning against the gate, puffing 
rings of smoke into the air, and watching 
them as they melted away. 

The German laid his hand on his heart, 
and looked up with the mixture of senti- 
mentality and real feeling only found in 
Germans. ‘‘ Love; that is the best thing 
in the whole world.” 

‘*Are you in love?” said Carlos. He 
was smiling now, and amused. 

A sudden gloom clouded the German’s 
face. ‘‘I loved a woman ten years ago. 
She treated me bad, and I -never cared 
to look at one since. If love goes wrong 
with a man, he’s a worse man than he 
was before. Look at me.” He stopped 
speaking, and seemed to fall into a half- 
tipsy reverie. 

Carlos strolled away. What was love? 
Had heever loved? No woman had ever 
made him unhappy—he knew that—or 
touched his heart, except Carmen. He 
came back again to the open gate. The 
heat was overpowering. From the open 
doors of the church the sound of the cler- 
gyman’s voice could be heard. Carlos 
went into the church-yard,and toward the 
door of the church. He glanced in. 
Dark, shady, cool, it reminded him of the 
oratory at La Domenica. Half against 
his will he went up the steps, and sat 
down on a bench close to the door. The 
clergyman was reading the Bible. Car- 
los knew that, although he had never 
read a line of the book. Marvellous 
words that pierced his very heart and 
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soul. They were written for him. Lis- 
ten! 


“ And he said, A certain man had two sons 
And the younger of them said to his fathe; 
Father, give me the portion of goods that fa! 
eth tome. And he divided unto them his li, 
ing. And not many days after, the younge: 
son gathered all together, and took his jour 
ney into a far country, and there wasted his 
substance with riotous living. And when he 
had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in 
that land; and he began to be in want. , And 
he went and joined himse!f to a citizen of that 
country; and he sent him into his fields to 
feed swine. And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks that the swine did 
eat; and no man gave unto him.” 


Carlos’s eyes filled with the ever-ready 
tears, but something novel stirred in his 
heart. The story continued: 


“And when he came to himself, he said, 
How many hired servants of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spars, and I perish with 
hunger! Iwill arise and go to my father, and 
will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven, and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants. And he arose, 
and came to his father. But when he was yet 
a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. And the son said unto him, Fa- 
ther, I have sinned against Heaven, and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son. But the father said to his servants, 
Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him; 
and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet; and bring hither the fatted calf, and 
kill it; and let us eat, and be merry: for 
this my son was dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found.” 


Carlos left his seat and half staggered 
out of the church. ‘‘‘I will arise and go 
to my father....I have sinned against 
Heaven, and in thy sight.... And when 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw 
him, and had compassion, and ran, and 
fell on his neck... .’” 

Again: ‘‘I will arise and go to my fa- 
ther—and Carmen. Carmen—who—who 
loves me,and I— Dol love her? Is it 
true? What does it mean ?” 


The next morning Carlos sent a letter 
to Don Huilio. He was unaccustomed to 
writing letters, and it read like the letter 
of a child, but it told the whole story sim- 
ply and truly, in detail, just what had 
happened to him that afternoon, and all 
the new feelings and .hopes that had come 
to him. The steamer by which he sent 
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the letter sailed the next morning, and he 
would come by the next steamer, a week 
later. He had no money to go on the 
morrow’s trip, and he was too proud to 
borrow from any one. The next day was 
spent in an effort to find employment. 
One of the fellow-boarders was an artist 
named Chadwick, a fair-haired young fel- 
low, and on hearing Carlos say he wanted 
something to do for a week, asked him if 
he would be willing to pose for him as a 
matador, in a picture of a Spanish bull- 
fight he was then painting. 

“T hope you won’t mind my asking 
you,” he said, half shyly. ‘‘I have been 
looking at you all the winter and spring, 
and wanted to get your head and pose, 
but I did not dare to ask you. I']l make 
it worth your while,” he added. 

So the matter was settled, and Carlos’s 
last week in New York was rendered a 
pleasant memory by the atmosphere of 
the cool picturesque studio and the sym- 
pathetic talk of the young artist. They 
exchanged confidences. Carlos told of 
his newly discovered love for Carmen, 
and his longing to see her and his father. 
Chadwick confessed his engagement to a 
young girl in the far West, whence he 
had come to New York five years before. 
It was astonishing how the beautiful rose- 
tree of love grew and bloomed in Carlos’s 
heart that week. Carmen was necessary 
to him; he saw it all now; and as for 
love—why, how she had loved him, the 
beautiful little creature, for years and 
years, and he never cared or noticed until 
—oh, miracle!—he loved back. At break- 
fast the morning before he sailed, before 
going to the steamer, he found a large en- 
velope on his plate addressed in a strange 
hand. He opened it, and on the sheet of 
paper within was engraved in silver let- 
ters the announcement of the marriage 
of Sefior Anastasio Placido and Dojfia Car- 
men Valdes, to take place on the 9th of 
July—the day that it reached Carlos. The 
narrow berth in which Carlos spent the 
sleepless nights of his voyage alone knew 
his bitter, fruitless agony. All, then, was 
lost! It was too late. His father—yes, 
he would fall on his neck; but Carmen— 

It was one of the hottest evenings in 
July when Carlos reached La Domenica. 
He left the volante at the gate, and walk- 
ed up the avenue. The luminous moon- 
lit twilight lent a witchery to the familiar 
scene. How beautiful it looked to his 
starved and wearied eyes—the deep blue 
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tropical sky, with the outline of the palms 
against it! But, ah, aching was his heart 
with its burden of late and fruitless love! 
He knew that his father had had time to 
receive his letter, and he pictured to him- 
self the scene of their meeting. As he 
passed the oratory he glanced at it with 
a bitter pang at his heart. There it was 
that he had had the revelation of a great 
and faithful love, and thrown it away— 
the treasure for which he yearned now. 
He was surprised to see a light shining 
within the oratory. Then a faint smile 
hovered over his lips for a moment. It 
would be like his father to await him 
there. The door was open and he enter- 
ed. The room near the entrance was dim, 
and the light came from the altar, which 
was lighted by candles and covered with 
flowers; a disorderly mass of white blos- 
soms lay at its feet. Before it on the pave- 
ment stood a dark object heavily draped 
with black, and two tall tapers burned at 
its head and foot. Carlos advanced trem- 
bling and awe-struck. On the bier was a 
coffin, and stooping over it he saw Don 
Huilio’s careworn face, waxen and still, 
with the tranquil smile of a sleeping 
child on his thin lips. Carlos fell on 
his knees beside the bier. Would God 
hurl a thunder-bolt from heaven to 
strike him dead? Was this his work? 
God have mercy upon him!.... He was 
lost forever, body and soul. That dead, 
silent face—never any forgiveness and 
love for him more. ... Dead... . and 
Carmen gone—dead to him.... Was 
this a just God?) Was this a God of mer- 
cy? Why was love revealed to him like 
a white-winged messenger of peace and 
joy, to be snatched away in the moment of 
revelation? Why should he hear the 
story of the prodigal son and do as the 
prodigal did, only to find a dead father? 
O God! what did itall mean? He looked 
again at his father’s peaceful face. A 
great lump rose in his throat, tears came, 
and he sobbed passionately. ‘‘ Father, 
father, I have sinned!” the words broke 
from his lips, and a prayer of repentance, 
the first of his life, rose in his breast. 

‘‘A broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, Thou wilt not despise.” The Father 
in heaven must have heard that prayer, 
for the heart that beat ini Carlos’s breast 
from that moment was as that of a child. 
Passionate, uncertain, and empty, but bro- 
ken and contrite. A step had erossed the 
marble floor unnoticed by him. Carmen 
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had entered the oratory, dragging behind 
her a long vine of white flowers. She 
dropped them when she heard the sound 
of Carlos’s sobs and saw him kneeling by 
the coffin, his arms flung across it, his 
head buried upon them. A sort of ecstasy 
transfigured her pale face. Her soul 
shone pure and star-like in her eyes. She 
glided toward him and sank beside him, 
flinging one arm with a childlike aban- 
donment of pity and love around his neck. 
‘*Don’t cry, Carlos. The letter came 
yesterday morning, and, oh, he was so 
happy and peaceful about you! It was 
his heart. I came in later and found him 
sitting with the letter still in his hand. 
All the holy angels bore his soul to hea- 
ven, and he is with your mother now.” 
Carlos turned ; Anastasio was forgotten. 
His great love welled up in his heart. He 
clasped her in his arms and pressed his 
lips to hers in a long mutual kiss. When 
Carmen stirred and drew back she knew 
that she was loved, even as she had loved. 
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Carlos heard her murmured words: 

‘*That was your father’s kiss. He left 
it on my lips for you, for he kissed me be 
fore he died.” 

A lightning-like flash came to him 
‘* Anastasio!” he gasped. 

Carmen looked straight into his eyes 
“‘The day before the marriage I knew i: 
was asin. I did not know before. Anas 
tasio tried to kiss me, and I snatched the 
Moorish dagger that lies on the table on 
the piazza. It was only for a moment 
God forgive me! I threw it away, and 
knelt and prayed to God there. I forgot 
Anastasio. But he was frightened, and 
went away, and he does not want me to 
marry him now.” 

A great grief and a great joy can lodge 
at the same moment in the heart. Again 
Carlos held her in his arms, and there be 
fore the altar, by the silent form of the 
saintly father, was sung in low murmurs 
and tender embraces the holy ‘‘ Hymn of 
Love.” 


THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 


BY THE HON. E. J. PHELPS. 


HE question involved in what is call- 

ed the Behring Sea controversy may 
be stated in few words. The Alaskan fur- 
seal fishery is the most important in the 
world. It was a material element in the 
value of that province when’ purchased 
by the United States from Russia, at a 
heavy cost, and one of the principal in- 
ducements upon which the purchase was 
made. Since Alaska became the proper- 
ty of the United States, this fishery has 
afforded a very considerable revenue to 
the government by the lease of its privi- 
lege, has engaged a large amount of Amer- 
ican capital, and the industry of many 
American people. The product is an im- 
portant article of commerce and of manu- 
facture, the loss of which would not be 
easily supplied. The seal is amphibious. 
It is not a denizen of the sea alone, still 
less a ‘‘ wanderer of the sea,” but requires 
both land and water for its existence, and 
especially for its propagation. It has a 
fixed habitation on the Alaskan shore, 
from which it never long departs, and to 
which it constantly returns. It belongs 
therefore to the territory on which it 
makes its home, and where it breeds, and 
gives rise there to a business and a rev- 


enue, as much entitled to the protection 
of the government as the larger com 


merce of the port of New York. It is the 
habit of this colony of seals to cross 
through the sea, during breeding time, 
to the Pribyloff Islands, which form a 
part of Alaska, where their young are 
produced and reared. More sagacious 
and peculiar in their habits than most 
animals, and almost human in some of 
their instincts, this process of seclusion 
has become essential to successful prop- 
agation. It must be tolerated and pro- 
tected, or propagation will cease. In 
making the passage, the seals necessari- 
ly cross a portion of the Behring Sea 
which is more than three miles outside of 
either shore, and is therefore beyond the 
line usually regarded as the limit of na- 
tional jurisdiction on the borders of the 
ocean. It has been the custom for sev- 
eral years past for certain Canadian ves- 
sels fitted out for the purpose to intercept 
the seals on this passage while outside of 
the three-mile line, and to shoot them in 
the water. Many of the animals thus 
destroyed sink and are lost. Those that 
are saved are considerably diminished in 
value by their condition. Still, there is 
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a certain profit in the business, inhuman 
nd wasteful as it is. But the necessary 
esult of it, if continued, will be the ex- 
rmination of the seals in Alaska within 
very short time, the destruction of the 
iterests and industries dependent upon 
em, and in a large measure the with- 
rawal of the fur-seal skin from com- 
neree and from use. The certainty of 
this result is proved by what has al- 
ready taken place. The Secretary of 
State in his last (published) communica- 
tion to the British government on this 
subject, makes the following statement: 
‘From 1870 to 1890, the seal fisheries, 
carefully guarded and preserved, yielded 
100,000 skins each year. The Canadian 
intrusions began in 1886, and so great has 
been the damage resulting from their de- 
struction of seal life in the open sea sur- 
rounding the Pribyloff Islands, that in 
1890 the government of the United States 
limited the Alaska Company to 60,000 
skins, but the company was able to se- 
cure only 21,000 seals.” 

The simple question presented is wheth- 
er the United States government has a 
right to protect its property and the busi- 
ness of its people from this wanton and 


barbarous destruction by foreigners, which 
it has made criminal by act of Congress; 
or whether the fact that it takes place 
upon waters that are claimed to be a part 
of the open sea affords an immunity to 
the parties engaged in it which the gov- 


ernment is bound to respect. To the or- 
dinary mind this question would not ap- 
pear to be attended with much difficulty. 
During the administration of President 
Cleveland, and as soon as these depreda- 
tions were made known, our government 
applied to that of Great Britain, setting 
forth the facts, and proposing that a con- 
vention should be entered into between 
the two nations, in which Russia should 
be invited to join, limiting the season of 
the year in which seals might be taken, 
and prescribing a close time covering the 
period of breeding, within which they 
should not be molested: the provisions 
of the convention to be carried into effect 
by suitable legislation in the three coun- 
tries, and under the concurrent authority 
of their governments. This proposal was 
not met on the part of the British govern- 
ment by any assertion of the right of the 
Canadians to destroy the seal in the man- 
ner complained of, or by any vindica- 
tion of the propriety of that business. 
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The expediency of the convention was 
at once conceded, and the concurrence of 
Great Britain promised; and the United 
States government was requested to pre- 
pare and furnish a draft of such regula- 
tions as were deemed necessary to accom- 
plish the object. Such a draft was soon 
after transmitted, and no question ever 
arose between the governments in respect 
to its details. The Russian government, 
whose concurrence in the convention was 
invited through its ambassador in Lon- 
don, at once agreed to join in it, and ex- 
pressed its desire that the agreement should 
be consummated as soon as possible. It 
was supposed on the part of the American 
government that the whole matter was 
satisfactorily arranged, and only awaited 
the execution of the formal agreement, 
and the passage of the proper legislation 
by Parliament and by Congress. But 
after a considerable delay it transpired 
that an unexpected obstacle had arisen. 
It came to be understood that Canada, 
whose people were carrying on the busi- 
ness in question, declined to assent to 
the establishment of the proposed restric- 
tions upon it. Having no interest what- 
ever in the preservation of the seal, nor in 
the property to which it gave value, they 
preferred to make such profit as they could 
out of its extermination. And this, after 
some time spent in what was no doubt a 
sincere effort on the part of the British 
government to overcome the objections 
of Canada, brought the attempt at a con- 
vention virtually toan end. These facts 
are taken from the published despatches 
of the American Minister at London to 
his government, without attempting to 
state anything not already laid before the 
public. 

The laws of all civilized nations, based 
upon the ordinary dictates of humanity 
as well as upon the requirements of self- 
interest, accord to all wild animals benefi- 
cial to mankind and not noxious or mis- 
chievous, protection from destruction dur- 
ing the necessary periods of gestation and 
of rearing their young. Under the provi- 
sions of such game laws as everywhere 
prevail, a man may not slay during that 
time, even upon his own land, any of 
those denizens of forest, field, or stream, 
which the Creator has placed there for 
the benefit or sustenance of man. The 
woodcock and the partridge minister rath- 
er to sport than to profit, yet they are pro- 
tected in the breeding season in all coun- 
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tries, and preserved from extermination. 
Nowhere are such salutary laws more 
rigid in their enactments, more thorough- 
ly enforced, or more universally respected 
than in Great Britain. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the barbarity or the 
wastefulness of the slaughter of wild crea- 
tures when heavy with young, so harm- 
less, so interesting, and so useful as these, 
by the destruction of two lives for half 
the proper value of one, and that one 
saved only half the time. If the law of 
humanity does not terminate with human- 
ity, and can be said to extend to those 
lower orders of creation that minister in 
their humble way to human enjoyment, 
surely such a practice as this can find 
no excuse or palliation. The repression 
of it ought not to be the subject of a 
moment’s debate between Christian na- 
tions, if it requires their mutual action. 
But the case does not rest principally 
upon sentimental or humanitarian con- 
siderations. These animals, as has been 
pointed out, are a large and valuable 
property, an established and proper source 
of public and private revenue and of use- 
ful industry, all soon to perish unless the 
protection which humanity demands can 
be extended to them. Why should they 
not receive it? 

It is said that the government is pre- 
vented from discharging this obvious 
duty, because the sea is free; that no na- 
tion can undertake to close the ocean 
against the ships of any other nation, nor 
to exercise over them, beyond three miles 
from the coast, any paramount jurisdic- 
tion. This general proposition will not 
be questioned. The Secretary of State in 
his correspondence with the British gov- 
ernment on this subject, has undertaken 
to maintain that these waters are not, as 
between that country and the United 
States, a part of the high or open sea; 
that by the former treaty between Great 
Britain and Russia, a right of jurisdiction 
over them was reserved to the latter coun- 
try, and was conceded and acquiesced in 
by the former; and that the same right 
was virtually set forth in the treaty of 
1824 between Russia and the United 
States. The British government, while 
denying this conclusion, admits that what- 
ever right of this sort Russia had under 
that treaty as against Great Britain, pass- 
ed to the United States when they pur- 
chased from Russia the territory to which 
it attached. It is not proposed in these 


observations, nor would it be within thei, 
limit,to attempt to restate the argument of 
Mr. Blaine on this point. It is presented 
with great ability, fulness, and clearness 
and there seems to be nothing left to be add 
ed in either particular. It depends princi 
pally upon historical evidence, which mus 
be closely examined to be understood 
and that evidence certainly tends ver, 
strongly to support the result that 
claimed by the Secretary. If in this posi 
tion he is right, it is the end of the case 
Because it brings these waters, as against 
Great Britain at least, within the territo 
rial jurisdiction of the United States, not 
by their geographical situation alone, but 
by the virtual provisions of the treaties 
among the high contracting powers con 
cerned. 

But suppose that upon this question 
Mr. Blaine is wrong and Lord Salisbury 
is right, and that the waters between the 
main-land and the Pribyloff Islands out 
side the three-mile limit are to be regard- 
ed as a part of the open sea. In what 
does the freedom of the sea cousist ? 
What is the use of it that individual en- 
terprise is authorized to make, under that 
international law which is only the com- 
mon consent of civilization? Is it the 
legitimate pursuit of its own business, 
or the wanton destruction of the valu- 
able interests of nations? If the govern- 
ment of the United States is restrained 
by any principle of law from protecting 
itself and its citizens against this great 
loss, it must be because the Canadian 
ship-owners have a right to inflict it. 
That is to say, that these acts, prohibited 
by American law, unlawful to Canadians 
wherever territorial jurisdiction exists, 
which would be speedily made unlawful 
within their own territory if any seals ex- 
isted there, and which are wanton and 
destructive everywhere, become lawful 
and right if done in the open sea, and are 
therefore a proper incident to the free- 
dom of the sea. The clear statement of 
this proposition refutes it, in the minds of 
all who are capable of a sense of justice, 
and able to discriminate between right 
and wrong. The freedom of thexgea is 
the right to pass and repass upon it with- 
out hinderance or molestation, in the 
pursuit of all honest business and plea- 
sure, and it extends no further. It never 
authorizes injury to the property or just 
rights of others, which are as sacred at 
sea as on shore. This colony of seals, 
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making their home on American soil, 
and unable to exist without a home upon 
some soil, belong to the proprietors of the 
soil, and are a part of their property; 
and do not lose this quality by passing 
from one part of the territory to anoth- 
er, in a regular and periodical migration 
necessary to their life, even though in 
making it they pass temporarily through 
water that is more than three miles from 
land. 

It is true that among the unquestiona- 
ble rights of mankind in the open sea is 
that of fishing. The fish that live in the 
sea are common property, attached to no 
territory and belonging to no jurisdic- 
tion until they happen to wander into it, 
and then only while they remain there. 
But the seal is in no sense a fish. As 
has been pointed out, it does not remain 
in the sea, but has a habitual abiding- 
place upon the land, to which it regularly 
resorts, and where it may be said to be- 
long. But even in the pursuit of fishing 
in the open sea, let us suppose that the peo- 
ple of one country should invent a method 
so wasteful and so destructive as neces- 
sarily to result in the speedy extermina- 
tion of all fish, and should propose to 
practise that method of fishing in waters 
adjacent to the territories of another na- 
tion, though three miles from land, to 
the certain ruin of its established indus- 
try and of one of its important means of 
sustenance and of revenue. Would that 
nation and others interested in the pres- 
ervation of fish be compelled to stand 
helplessly by and permit such an outrage 
to be accomplished? Must all nations 
lose their share in the common stock, 
and the world be deprived of its benefit, 
because no one of them has a right to 
close up or control the open sea? Or would 
it be likely to be discovered that rights on 
the sea, like all rights recognized by civ- 
ilized law, must be exercised with a due 
regard to the rights of others; and that 
the common right of free fishing did not 
include the right of wanton and barbarous 
destruction of all fishery? Doubtless in 
that case as in this, some lawyers would be 
prepared to demonstrate that, much as the 
calamity might be deplored, there was 
really no precedent to be found in the 
books for any interference to prevent it, 
because no such wrong had ever been at- 
tempted before; and to point out that to 
proceed without a precedent would be to 
set all jurisprudence at naught. Prece- 
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dents illustrate principles, but do not cre- 
ate them. They are only valuable so far 
as they display the application of princi- 
ples to new cases. They do not arise out 
of rights, but out of attempted wrongs. A 
right cannot obtain the sanction of a pre- 
cedent, until it is invaded. And an in- 
vasion of a right is not without redress, 
though it may never have been invaded 
in the same way before. There must al- 
ways be a first case, but not necessarily 
therefore a remediless case. When the 
case arises that justifies a precedent, the 
occasion for making it should be availed 
of, for the sake of the law, as well as for 
the sake of the right. . 

When the extent to which the sea may 
be used, and the purposes for which its 
pathless highway may be employed, are 
considered in the light of the rules that 
have been established by the general con- 
sent of mankind, it will be seen that the 
freedom of the sea is largely a figure of 
speech. It is not free, it has never been 
free, for any purpose whatever, injurious 
to the rights, the property, or the honor 
of a nation able to defend itself, or even 
to those interests of a nation which are 
paramount in importance to the mere 
profit to be made out of an otherwise 
lawful act that endangers them. Rights 
upon the sea are more restricted by con- 
siderations of that sort than any other 
rights that are enjoyed by mankind. And 
the rights of self-defence there are broad- 
er,and are measured by a more arbitrary 
standard. Of the occasion, the necessity, 
and the extent of self-defence, every na- 
tion must judge for itself, since there is no 
common tribunal to appeal to, and no re- 
dress to be obtained except such as it shows 
itself able and determined to exact. The 
restraint upon it, in so doing, is found in 
the general opinion of the world, guided 
by admitted principles and established 
usages. Were it desired to extend these 
observations into a treatise upon the free- 
dom of the sea, it would not be difficult 
to show how numerous are the restric- 
tions to which that right has been sub- 
jected, and in how wide an analogy the 
necessity on which they stand finds illus- 
tration. The concession to every country 
bordering upon the sea of a certain au- 
thority over so much of it as is compre- 
hended within three miles of the coast is 
but an instance of sucha restriction. The 
sea within that line is no part of the ter- 
ritory ofa nation. All ships havea right 
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to pass and repass there, and the govern- 
ment cannot exclude them, yet in all busi- 
ness done within that limit they are sub- 
ject to such reasonable regulations and 
conditions as the government thinks prop- 
er to impose. The slave-trade between 
Africa and countries where slavery was 
legal was once a legitimate commerce, to 
which the sea was open. When consid- 
erations of humanity and wiser policy 
united to discountenance that traffic, the 
sea was closed to it. When a nation es- 
tablishes a blockade of the ports of another 
nation with which it is at war, neutrals 
having no part or interest in the quarrel, 
must submit to discontinue their just and 
lawful trade with such ports, though the 
blockaded inhabitants may desire and 
greatly need to continue it. Neutrals 
must also in case of war abstain from 
carrying to either party articles contra- 
band of war, a term of vague and unde- 
termined import; although such articles 
are the subject of legitimate manufac- 
ture, sale, and transportation all over the 
world. Under like cirecuinstances the 


neutral carrying trade upon the high sea 
is largely impeded and embarrassed in 
the interest of belligerents. 


Freight be- 
longing to citizens of either of the coun- 
tries at war has been subject to be taken 
by the other belligerent out of neutral 
ships. The rule that the neutral flag 
covers the cargo, if it may be said to be 
established, is only of recent date. The 
right of search of vessels at sea upon 
lawful business is an established right, 
not only against neutrals in time of war, 
but by one nation against the ships of an- 
other in time of peace, where the protec- 
tion of national interests, like revenue, 
requires it. Illustrations of this sort 
might be multiplied. And besides the 
restrictions thus established by rules that 
have become general and settled only be- 
cause they have been insisted on and en- 
forced by nations to whose emergencies 
they were necessary, maritime history 
abounds with examples of the application 
of the same principle to special cases 
claimed to be within its seope, which had 
never occurred before, and were not like- 
ly to occur again. The theoretical rights 
of individuals upon the sea always have 
been and always must be subject to be 
limited, even in the pursuit of proper and 
justifiable business, by the just necessities 
and reasonable requirements of nations. 
The sea is the common property of man- 
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kind, and all rights upon it are qualified 
rights. 

By no nation in the history of the 
world has this principle been more fre 
quently or more resolutely asserted than 
by Great Britain. She has never permit 
ted any abstract theory of the freedom 
of the high sea to become a justification 
for inflicting serious injuries upon her 
interests or her property, for the sake of 
the trifling profits to be realized by the as 
sailant. The instance cited by Mr. Blaine 
in the communication before mentioned, of 
the act of Parliament passed during the 
captivity of Napoleon upon the island of 
St. Helena, forbidding ships of other na 
tions, as well as those of Great Britain, 
to trade with or touch at the island, or to 
hover within eight leagues thereof upon 
the sea, under penalty of seizure and for 
feiture, is but one among many illustra- 
tions of this policy. That upon ordinary 
principles the high sea could not be closed 
to ships of other countries for the dis- 
tance of eight leagues from the shore, was 
clear. It might have been plausibly ar- 
gued as a consequence, that if a foreign 
ship-master chose to earn his charter 
money by waiting on the high sea in 
time of peace to transport Napoleon to 
France, if he happened to make his escape 
from captivity by his own efforts and to 
reach the ship in safety, that was a busi- 
ness lawful to any person not amenable 
to British law, and who in transacting it 
did not invade British territory. Strictly, 
all this was true. But where the conse- 
quences to Great Britain as well as to the 
rest of Europe might have been so serious 
had the Emperor been enabled again to take 
the field, and to involve those countries 
in war, it was justly felt that no consider- 
ations of private money-making should 
authorize the use of the sea for such a pur- 
pose. Nor has the action of Great Britain, 
in taking these extreme precautions to pre- 
vent it,ever been condemned, though it in- 
volved closing the high sea against a pur- 
pose not in itself unlawful, and perhaps, 
in the view of Frenchmen, meritorious. 
The case of the Caroline, in 1837, when 
the British forces pursued a schooner into 
our own waters, and captured and burned 
it, killing and wounding some of its crew, 
because it was engaged in the business of 
conveying arms and stores in furtherance 
of the Canadian rebellion, is another ex- 
ample of the same general principle. The 
act, which was prima facie a clear viola- 
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tion of the rules of international law, 
which prohibit a combatant from pursu- 
ing its enemy into neutral waters, was jus- 
tified by the British government upon the 
eround of necessary self-defence, and no 
ipology was ever made for it. The force 
of this plea was admitted by Mr. Webster 
when Secretary of State, in correspondence 
with the British government on the sub- 
ject, provided the necessity of self-defence 
was made out. But he contended that 
the necessity must be ‘‘instant, over- 
whelming, having no choice of means, 
and no moment of deliberation,” and 
that ‘‘ the act justified by the necessity of 
self-defence must be limited by that ne- 
cessity, and kept clearly within it.” The 
other instance cited by Mr. Blaine, of the 
pearl fisheries established in the Indian 
Ocean by a British colony, and the control 
exercised over foreign vessels engaged in 
that business outside the three-mile limit 
and in the admitted open sea, is directly 
in point. Is it to be supposed that if such 
vessels were engaged, not in legitimate 
pearl fishing, but in some method of de- 
struction which must necessarily extermi- 
nate the pearl oyster, and bring the whole 
industry to an end, they would be per- 
mitted by Great Britain deliberately to 
accomplish that destruction, upon the plea 
that in so doing they were still keeping 
themselves within the limits of the open 
sea? Or would any fair mind contend 
that such an excuse would amount to a 
justification ? 

If the case of the Alaskan seal fishery 
was reversed; if Great Britain was the 
proprietor of it, and American poachers 
were attempting its extermination, as a 
pretended incident to the freedom of the 
sea; if a remonstrance addressed to our 
government had elicited the admission 
that the acts complained of ought to be 
restrained, but that the government for 
political reasons was unable to effect it, 
it is perfectly certain that the subject 
would pass very speedily out of the do- 
main of speculations in abstract interna- 
tional law, and our government would 
be apprised, that if unable to restrain its 
citizens from an outrage upon British 
rights which it did not assume to defend, 
the necessary measures would be taken by 
the injured party to protect itself. 

These illustrations of the policy of Great 
Britain are not cited as casting any re- 
proach upon that government. On the 
contrary the principle upon which they 


rest,even though it has been sometimes 
overstepped, is not only defensible, but is 
necessary to the protection of the wide- 
spread interests in which the people of 
that nation are concerned. Nor could a 
wrong on the part of the United States be 
justified by showing that similar or great- 
er wrongs had been committed by Great 
Britain. They are referred to as applica- 
tions of the underlying principle in inter- 
national law which subordinates, in case 
of clear necessity, the abstract right of indi- 
viduals upon the high seas to the preser- 
vation of important national rights and in- 
terests, that are brought into peril for the 
purposes of private gain. Ifa principle so 
obvious in its propriety and so necessary 
in its application needs to be supported by 
precedents, those set forth by one of the 
most enlightened of nations, and the first 
maritime power of the world, are surely 
entitled to respect, and may be justly 
quoted against itself. 

But it is to be borne in mind in this dis- 
cussion, that Great Britain has never yet, 
in all the correspondence that has taken 
place, asserted the right of the Canadians 
to do what they have been engaged in. 
The question is not one of abstract theory. 
It is whether the Canadian ships have 
an indefeasible right to do precisely what 
they have done and are doing, despite the 
necessary consequences that must follow. 
This is the issue in the case, to which all 
other inquiries are only subordinate. It 
is for those who set up such a right to 
sustain it. And if it can be supposed to 
be sustainable by precedents, it is for 
those who assert it to produce them. Mr. 
Blaine inquires in his recent communica- 
tion, whether the United States govern- 
ment is to understand that her Majesty’s 
government maintains that the right con- 
tended for by Canada exists. This is a 
question to which he will not be likely to 
obtain a direct reply. As before stated, 
that government has once conceded the 
justice and the expediency of a conven- 
tion by which such a claim would be pro- 
hibited. She has in former years enter- 
ed into a convention with Norway, which 
is still in force, for establishing a close 
time for the seal fisheries of that region, 
in which British and Norwegian vessels 
participate. Were only British instead 
of Canadian vessels concerned in the seal- 
ing business at Alaska, the convention 
would long ago have been completed. 
The interests of Great Britain are on the 
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side of the preservation of the seals. The 
manufactures of seal-skin are a very large 
industry in London—larger than in any 
other place in the world. And in the 
commercial value of the product, Great 
Britain has a larger interest than any 
other country. The relation between 
Great Britain and Canada is very pecul- 
iar. In theory the latter is a British col- 
ony. In fact it is independent. Great 
Britain can exercise a certain influence 
over it, but has no means of govern- 
mental control. An attempt to over- 
ride the Canadian government is not like- 
ly to be made, and would not succeed. 
The Governor-General is but a dignified 
figure- head, with but little real author- 
ity, and is not expected to allow him- 
self to be drawn into collision with the 
provincial government, or with Canadian 
public opinion. In matters like that 
under discussion, Canada takes her own 
course. In fitting out ships to take seals 
in the Behring Sea, she asks neither the 
consent nor the advice of the mother 
country, nor does that country or its peo- 
ple share the profit or loss of the advent- 
ure. Our controversy on the subject is 
really with Canada, and not with Great 
Britain. But in complaining against the 
depredations of these cruisers we can only 
address Great Britain, who thus stands 
between us and Canada, not as an um- 
pire, but bound to support the claims of 
her colony so far as she can, and not to 
concede away, unless compelled to, any 
rights for which the colony contends. 
She may be unable to concur in its jus- 
tice, but is not called upon to say so, as 
long as the question can be evaded. The 
conséquence is, in such a case, that her 
Majesty's ministers temporize and delay; 
they engage in the discussion of abstract 
and incidental questions, or transmit the 
contentions of the colonial government, 
without committing themselves direct- 
ly upon the decisive point on which the 
controversy turns. They courteously, 
slowly, and diplomatically evade the real 
issue, and decline to concede that the col- 
ony is in the wrong, well knowing by 
experience, that whatever administration 
may be charged for the time being with 
the government of the United States will, 
in the efforts it makes to assert its rights, 
encounter the hearty condemnation of the 
political party opposed to it; that the 
arguments it addresses to the foreign 
government will be abundantly answer- 
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ed and refuted by American writers, and 
their authors held up to derision; and 
that the next election is very likely to 
bring into power a new administration 
which may abandon the contentions o/ 
their predecessors and put the case on 
entirely different grounds. 

In this, as in all other international 
controversies, one remark holds good. A 
nation divided against itself can never 
achieve a diplomatic success. A govern- 
ment that is not backed up by the unani 
mous sentiment of its people, but is op 
posed in its dealings with foreign nations 
by a large share of the best intelligence 
of its own country, if not in the ends it 
seeks, at least in all the means it takes to 
obtain them, will never be a formidable 
figure in diplomacy, especially when its 
force is found to expend itself in argu 
ment rather than in action. To peruse 
the discussions of most questions of this 
sort in the American press would lead 
the unlearned reader to conclude that one 
proposition in international law, at least, 
ean be regarded as settled; that is, that 
whatever is asserted by our own govern- 
ment is necessarily wrong. This point 
is readily conceded by our adversaries, 
but tends more to simplify disputes than 
to conduct them to results favorable to 
our own side. If our government is de- 
manding what is wrong, the demand 
should at once be abandoned. If it is 
claiming what is right, and what is worth 
claiming, it should receive the support of 
all parties, whether all the points taken, 
and all the arguments by which it en- 
deavors to support its case, prove univer- 
sally convincing or not. The task of re- 
futing them may be well enough left to 
the other side. In the course of this 
controversy, very little has appeared in 
print in the United States which tends to 
support our government, or to indicate 
that American public sentiment sustains 
it. But much ability and learning have 
been devoted to answering the arguments 
and disproving the facts upon which the 
government has relied. The authors can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that all 
these contributions to the British side of 
the discussion are promptly put on file 
in Her Majesty’s Foreign Office, and will 
not fail of their effect. Great Britain af- 
fords us no corresponding advantage. 
Not a word has been uttered or printed in 
that country, so far as is known, against 
the Canadian contention, or in support of 
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that of the United States. The sugges- 
tion that the government might be pre- 
iudieed in conducting the discussion si- 
lences at once the tongues and the pens 
of both parties. And if a new adminis- 
tration were to come into power, it would 
take up this subject where its predecessors 
left it, without any change of front what- 
ever. 

The application made by the American 
covernment to Great Britain when the 
depredations complained of began, for a 
convention, by agreement of the countries 
interested, under which the capture of the 
seals should be regulated, was the proper 
course to be taken. International cour- 
tesy required it, before proceeding to any 
abrupt measures. That reasonable pa- 
tience and forbearance should be shown 
by the United States in giving time for 
such a proposal to be considered and acted 
on, and all needful information regarding 
it to be obtained, was also an obvious pro- 
priety of diplomatic intercourse, which 
can rarely be expected to move rapidly. 
But five years have now passed away. 
It is virtually settled that no such con- 
vention as proposed will take place, and 
that Great Britain will not interfere to 
defend the Alaskan seal fisheries against 
the operations of the Canadian vessels. 
Meanwhile the destruction of seal life has 
gone on with such rapidity that, as already 
shown, four-fifths of its annual product is 
gone. If much more time is to be spent 
in discussion, the subject of the discussion 
willcome toan end. If the United States 
government should now proceed temper- 
ately but firmly to put an end to the de- 
struction of the seals in the breeding time, 
by preventing, through such exertion of 
force as may be necessary, the further 
prosecution of that business by any ves- 
sels whatever between Alaska and the 
Pribyloff Islands, can there be a question 
that such a course would be completely 
justified? Is there any other alternative, 
except to submit to the speedy and final 
destruction of the seal and its dependent 
industries? That this would lead to any 
collision with Great Britain is not to be 
apprehended. The question then present- 
ed to that government would be, not 
whether it should admit in a paper dis- 
cussion that Canada is in the wrong, and 
agree to undertake the defence of the 
United States against that colony, but 
whether she is prepared to send an armed 
force to assist and support Canada in the 
Vou. LXXXIL.—No. 491.—73 


work of destruction; a work which, as 
has been seen, Great Britain has never 
asserted to be fight, has once promised to 
agree in suppressing, and has joined with 
Norway in suppressing in another seal 
fishery. And in face of the fact also that 
the business interests of Great Britain are 
more largely interested in the preserva- 
tion of the seal than those of Canada are 
in the temporary profits of its extermina- 
tion. It would be an aspersion upon that 
country, not warranted by its history nor 
by the character of its people, to suppose 
that its government would fight in sup- 
port of a cause that it cannot defend as 
just. Great Britain would be relieved of 
an embarrassment and an annoyance, if 
the United States government would thus 
terminate a fruitless and unprofitable dis- 
cussion, by the assertion in its own behalf 
of its plain rights, and cease importuning 
Great Britain to take that assertion upon 
herself. It would be derogatory to the 
dignity of our country to prolong such 
importunity, after it is proved to be una- 
vailing. 

Arbitration has been spoken of as a 
means of composing the dispute. But 
that has been already proposed by the 
United States, without success. The offer 
has been met by a counter proposal to ar- 
bitrate, not the matter in hand, but an in- 
cidental and collateral question. That 
resource is therefore out of the question. 
It would be easier to settle the controver- 
sy than to settle the points and prelimina- 
ries of an arbitration. Two things must 
concur to make an arbitration useful; 
first, that the question submitted should 
be the question at issue, whether the Ca- 
nadians have or have not the right, as 
against the United States government, to 
do exactly what they are doing; and 
next, that pending the lingering progress 
of such an arbitration, the depredations in 
question should be suspended, so that the 
destruction shall not be accomplished 
while it is being debated whether it shall 
take place. How far the arbitration of 
such a question is consistent with the 
honor and dignity of our country is an 
enquiry more consonant with the tradi- 
tions of earlier days than with the ideas 
of the present. Arbitration is just now 
the panacea through which all swords are 
to become ploughshares. In time it will 
be seen whether it is a universal remedy, 
or whether, like numerous other panaceas 
which have from time to time engaged 
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the attention of the world, it is only an 
alleviation, useful in certain cases. The 
present instance certainly goes to show 
that it is a resource more attractive in 
theory than available in practice. 

It is announced in the newspapers that 
an application has been made to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for a 
writ of prohibition to arrest further pro- 
ceedings in the case of a Canadian vessel 
condemned in a Court of Admiralty for vi- 
olation of the act of Congress prohibiting 
the taking of seals in the Behring Sea. 
It has been stated on the floor of the 
House of Commons by one of her Majesty’s 
ministers that this application is at the 
instance of the Canadian government. 
And he carefully distinguished the ques- 
tions involved in it from those which 
are the subject of diplomatic discussion. 
In this distinction he is undoubtedly 
right. So far as can be understood from 
the published report, the only questions 
that it would seem can be brought be- 
fore the Court are, whether there is any 
act of Congress which reaches the case 
sought to be reviewed; if there is, wheth- 
er Congress exceeded its constitutional 
powers in passing it; whether the pro- 
ceedings under it have been in compli- 
ance with its provisions; and whether 
the case can be brought before the Su- 
preme Court by this form of application. 
It is not intended here either to consider 
or to express an opinion upon any of 
these questions. It would be impossible 
to discuss them intelligently, without a 
precise knowledge of the facts, cireum- 
stances, and proceedings that will be laid 
before the Court. It would be useless, 
since the determination of the Court must 
prevail, whatever private speculations are 
indulged in. And it would be improper, 
while the case is pending before the 
Court. In due time the questions will be 
decided, so far as is found necessary, and 
will be decided rightly. Nor is the effort 
to bring the case before the Court a just 
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subject of criticism. The Court is ope: 
to all the world in a proper case and jn ; 
proper way. Whether the case and tl) 
way are such as rightly invoke its ju 
risdiction are points upon which all par 
ties in interest have a right to be heard 
Meanwhile it is enough to say that th 
questions likely to be involved, so far 
they can be anticipated by those not co: 
cerned in the litigation, do not bear up 
the enquiries that have been touched upo 
in these remarks. Whether a vessel ca 
be forfeited by decree of an Admiralt 
Court, must depend on the statute under 
which the Court proceeds, and the extent 
of its application. Whether existing | 
gislation on the subject may require to be 
supplemented, extended, or recast, in o1 
der to effect that result, may need to be 
considered. But the power of the govern 
ment meanwhile to protect the national 
interests against foreign invasion, by such 
and so much force as may be found ne 
cessary in the emergency, is a power inci 
dent to sovereignty, and to be exerted 
upon the responsibility and within the 
just discretion of the Executive. 

There are three methods by which tlie 
Behring Sea question can be settled and 
by one or other of which it must soon be 
disposed of. First, by putting a stop with 
out further debate to the depredations of 
individual foreigners upon the breeding 
seals. Second, by conceding to these for 
eigners the right to destroy the fishery, 
and withdrawing further remonstrance. 
Third, by continuing the discussion with 
Great Britain of the abstract questions 
supposed to be involved, until the exter- 
mination of the seal is completed, and 
the subject of the dispute thereby ex- 
hausted, for which we shall not have 
long to wait. If the last course is taken, 
the credit of it will be due less to the ad- 
ministration charged with the conduct of 
our foreign relations than to the public 
sentiment which it represents, and by 
which it must be guided. 


MARK FENTON. 
BY ANGELJNE TEAL. 


T was apparently unfortunate that Mark 
Fenton should reach Sudmore on the 
evening of the Lucky Number’s. grand 
rally in that village. The Lucky Num- 
ber was Company Five of the Indiana 
Regulators. It had gained its distinguish- 
ing title by making more arrests, recover- 





ing more stolen property, and doing more 
in general to break up the organized band 
of thieves and counterfeiters that infested 
the State than all the other companies of 
the order combined. It was the Lucky 
Number that captured McNutt, tried him 
in secret council, and hanged him to the 
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limb of an oak by the road-side. Mark 
Fenton had heard of the hanging. This 
evening he had passed the tree, with the 
rope still hanging from its arm, a mile or 
two out of Sudmore. 

A ‘‘eulmination of horrors” was what 
the young man called the town as he en- 
tered it, jaded in body and depressed in 
mind. The little village was indeed quite 
hideous on that particular Saturday. The 
whole country was reeking in a January 
thaw, and the street had just been tram- 
pled by the feet of hundreds of horses into 
a mortar bed many inches deep. 

Fenton entered the office or bar-room of 
Centlivre’s Hotel, with something of his in- 
ward disgust pictured on his face. He took 
a seat near the open wood fire, and lifted 
his boots to the disfigured fender. Possi- 
bly it was the boots which, in street par- 
lance, ‘‘gave him away.” Though well 
worn and water-soaked, they were patri- 
cian in size and evidently of city make. 
The only other pair in the crowded apart- 
ment of a lower number than elevens 
belonged to Miles Kerr, an ‘‘ excellent 
wretch ” of a counterfeiter, who had turn- 
ed Regulators’ evidence, and in reward 
was being lionized and petted by the 
Lucky Number, which cherished him as 
the very apple of its eye. He was a ma- 
licious-looking Blandois, his ‘‘ mustache 
going up and his nose coming down” in 
his frequent evil smiles, one of which he 
now bestowed on Mark. The latter sat 
motionless, unconscious of the other's 
scrutiny. The counterfeiter rose slowly; 
fifty pairs of eyes were upon him. With- 
out removing his sinister gaze from the 
young stranger, he crossed the room to 
where stood Centlivre, the landlord, with 
Captain Brash and several of his aides-de- 
camp. A low-toned conference ensued; 
then one of the aides approached Mark, 
and laying a firm hand on his shoulder, 
invited him into an adjoining room to be 
searched. 

‘*For whom do you take me?’ Fenton 
demanded, angrily. At the same time, 
realizing the utter futility of resistance, 
he rose to accompany the stalwart Regu- 
lator, whose hand lingered familiarly 
about his collar. 

‘“Mr. Kerr says he knows you. You 
are an engraver. You worked on queer 
notes in Adrian. Thinks likely you've 
got some about you now.” 

‘* Mr. Kerr isa liar!” said Mark, prompt- 
ly. “If his testimony against McNutt 
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was as false as his assertions about me, 
you men of Sudmore County have been 
duped into cool murder.” 

The result of the search was blank dis- 
appointment to those who expected to dis- 
cover something confirmatory of Kerr's 
statements. On Fenton’s person they 
found a small quantity of indubitably 
genuine money; in his valise a traveller's 
change of hose and linen and a book 
agent's outfit. Upon being released from 
custody, the young man walked out on 
the veranda of the tavern, and stood look- 
ing down the miry road. His sensitive 
nature was sorely outraged, his heart sick 
and angry within him. In person he was 
of medium height and slender, with a 
fine intellectual head and clear-cut, man- 
ly features. Though ultra-blond in hair 
and skin, there was conveyed no impres- 
sion of effeminacy. On the contrary, 
there was a sternness and coldness in the 
blue eyes and bent brows that made 
Farmer Rumsey hesitate about speaking 
to him, even after he had followed him 
out for that purpose. The good man’s 
kindly impulse had its way, however. 

‘*T suspect, young man, you think 
you've got intoa hard corner. I opposed 
that searching; but those Spy Run chaps 
are completely under the influence of that 
scoundrel Kerr. You look tired, and this 
place will be wilder than Bedlam all 
night. What do you say to going home 
with me—three miles out, on the Wayne 
road—and spending Sunday at my house? 
It will be quiet, and you will be wel- 
come.” 

Mark accepted the invitation so simply 
and kindly offered, and a few minutes 
later he was rumbling along in the farm- 
er’s wagon, listening to an account of the 
Regulators’ proceedings from the first. 

‘“Why was McNutt hung?” queried 
Mark, somewhere in the last mile of the 
narrative. 

Farmer Rumsey shook his head. ‘‘I 
opposed it, as I did that searching business 
this evening. Many others opposed it; 
but the Spy Run fellows got it. They 
wanted to make an example, and I believe 
his examiners extorted a confession from 
him that he had once killed a peddler in 
Canada. Anyhow, the cry of ‘Hang the 
murderer!’ was raised; and after the herd 
commenced heading that way, no power 
onearth could stop them. And I’m afraid 
it will take another victim to satisfy their 
rage. A man was arrested yesterday for 
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whose life I wouldn't give a farthing, the 
way things look now.” 

‘‘Of what is he accused?” asked Fen- 
ton; and Mr. Rumsey laid the case before 
him. 

‘*Three years ago our county treasur- 
er’s office was entered by two masked 
burglars and robbed of seven thousand 
dollars. The treasurer was an old man, 
and happened to be alone and—it being 
in daytime—unarmed. He was tied and 
gagged, the key of the money chest was 
taken from his person, and the plunder 
made off with. One of the men lost his 
mask, and Mr. Clarke caught a glimpse 
of his face, which was marked or de- 
formed in some way. To the day of his 
death, which occurred a few months later, 
the old treasurer declared he could iden- 
tify that face if he ever saw it again. 
He left a written description of the bur- 
glars, and of the face of the one in partic- 
ular. Two weeks ago a man was seen 
near here whose appearance answered 
strikingly to that description. He has 
been watched ever since. Yesterday the 
suspected stranger came to Sudmore, and 
walked into the court-house to pay taxes 
on a large body of land, which it seems 
he owns in the south part of the county. 
He was arrested on the spot, not thirty 
feet from where the robbery was commit- 
ted. Kerr coolly swore he knew the 
man, and that he was a professional bur- 
glar. The other listened to him very 
much as you did this evening, and called 
him a liar quite as promptly. I’m afraid, 
however, he will not get off easily, for 
old man Clarke has in that carefully 
worded description photographed him ex- 
actly.” 

‘* That,” said Mark, ‘‘ is very likely the 
merest accident.” 

‘*So I am inclined to think,” said Mr. 
Rumsey. ‘I saw the prisoner this even- 
ing. He has a bad eye, but there is a 
good deal in the argument he presented 
to the committee, that no man guilty as 
he is charged would be fool enough to 
come here at such a time as this.” 

They had reached the farmer's gate. 
Job Riddle, the hired man, came out and 
took charge of the team. Mr. Rumsey 
had learned the stranger’s name. Upon 
entering the house, he was introduced to 
Mrs. Rumsey as though he were some one 
she had long desired to know. It was the 
genial farmer’s way. As he removed his 
hat and great-coat and straightened him- 
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self before the fire, Mark viewed hi; 
with admiring interest. His correct a) 
really fine talk had marked him as som, 
thing more than the commonplace rur, 
citizen, and his appearance quite bore o 
the impression. His large erect figu, 
was surmounted by a grand head, co 
ered with short gray hair. Gray whisk: 
grew well up on his florid cheeks, and };\s 
deep-set eyes were full of kindly light. 

The large square room was kitchie: 
and dining-room combined. After su 
per Mr. Rumsey took Mr. Fenton into 
the ‘‘north room”—a second apartmen| 
large and square like the first, with « 
open fireplace, in which blazed a pile « 
maple logs. There was a strong oak table 
in front of the fireplace, and beside 
stood a strong oak chair, which must li 
Rumsey’s own, for it looked like him 
On the table stood a lamp and a basin of 
apples, and on it the farmer now laid tlie 
bundle of late periodicals he had brought 
from town in his pockets. 

Mark seated himself in a wide-armed 
swinging rocker, and yielded his whole 
being to a sense of rest and comfort 
Lifting his eyes to a well-filled bookcase 
beside the chimney, he laughed a little 
laugh of joy, he hardly knew at what. 
Mr. Rumsey caught the loving glance, 
and joined in the laugh sympathetically. 

‘* You don’t find the English classics in 
every house you stop at, lll be bound!” 
he said, continuing to chuckle and rub his 
strong knees delightedly. 

‘You like this room, I see. Well, it is 
cozy; about perfect, we think—Hannah 
and I. Mother wants a carpet, but we 
don’t. Hannah—our daughter, I should 
say—conceived the idea that these rugs 
would look better and be cleaner, and | 
agreed with her. And that lounge!”— 
pointing to a low wide couch covered with 
purple reps. ‘‘It is entirely home-made ; 
basswood springs, cushion and pillows 
stuffed with marsh hay. Just try it! 
You're tired enough to appreciate a luxu 
rious divan, and that’s simply luxurious.” 

Mark stretched himself obediently on 
the lounge, and attested to its perfection 
by another low laugh of pleasure. 

Rumsey lit his pipe and unfolded his 
newspaper, but he did not read much. He 
was fond of talking, and as this handsome 
young man evidently considered his talk 
interesting, he kept at it pretty steadily 
till nine o'clock. Mark wanted to ask 
where Hannah was that evening. Per- 
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haps her father would tell without being 
asked; and he did. 

She was teaching school three miles 
from home. It wasn’t necessary, but it 
was the regular thing for a smart girl to 
do around there. It was her first term— 
she was only nineteen. She usually spent 
Sunday at home, but just now the bridge 
over the long marsh was flooded, and the 
wagon could not be sent for her. 

After Fenton retired to his room he 
threw open the window—for it was mild as 
April—and sat looking out on the rugged, 
snowless winter, now all silver and dark 
bronze in the moonlight. Some one was 
whistling musically in the distance. A 
girl came up the road, picking her steps 
with a careless, swinging gait. Could 
those clear notes proceed from her? They 
surely did, for they came nearer, and 
stopped with her at the gate. A door 
was opened below, and some one said: 

‘Why, Hannah! What has brought 
you home at this hour?” The girl was 
plying the scraper with her stout little 
boots. 

‘I looked for the wagon till dark. 
Then I heard about the bridge, and knew 
it wouldn’t come, so I thought I'd walk 
home. Fancy my staying over Sunday 
at Seroggs’s!” 

Then she was gathered in, and the 


door was shut. At breakfast next morn-~ 


ing the time was principally devoted to 
lecturing Hannah upon her imprudence 
in coming home alone after dark, with 
the country in its then excited condition. 

‘*T did not think of any danger,” said 
Hannah. ‘‘ There are no blacklegs around 
now—that is, ranning loose—and the Reg- 
ulators are our neighbors. You are one 
yourself, father. Perhaps I ought not 
to have done it. I must cultivate being 
afraid at proper times; I never seem to 
think of it.” 

Mark looked with interest at this fear- 
less girl, in whom the shrewd, loquacious 
farmer took such hearty pride. In a com- 
munity where the value of pure types 
was not recognized, and where the near- 
est approach to the contour and coloring 
of a wax doll was regarded as the high- 
est beauty, Hannah Rumsey was _ pro- 
nounced a homely girl. She had never 
been called pretty in her life. Her dark 
skin, large ripe mouth, and rough-look- 
ing black hair found few admirers; but 
Fenton thought her beautiful. 

Sunday afternoon he sat in the north 
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room with a book, which he seemed to be 
reading, while in reality he attended, at 
first listlessly, then with a sense of amuse- 
ment, to the conversation between the eld- 
er Rumseys and their daughter. Both 
Hannah and her father were abundantly 
endowed with humor, and their talk was 
never dull. When the farmer's after- 
dinner pipe was finished, he lay down for 
a nap on the lounge. With Hannah's 
bright face confronting him, Mark found 
it impossible to be morose and silent. 
When the farmer awoke, and his wife 
came in, there had been two hours of 
desultory yet ‘agreeable chat between 
these two young people, who barely knew 
each other's names. 

The next morning Hannah went back 
to her school, and the next Friday even- 
ing she came home jubilant, for the tire- 
some twelve-weeks’ term was out, and she 
was free. 

‘*Don’t be noisy, dear,” said Mrs. Rum- 
sey. ‘‘Mr. Fenton’s head is very bad to- 
day.” 

‘*Mr. Fenton’s head ?”’ repeated the girl, 
vaguely. Then she remembered the book 
agent. 

‘*Yes; he is here yet. Your father took 
such a liking to him from the first. Last 
Monday we advised him to canvass this 
neighborhood, and return to our house 
every night. But he hasn’t seemed well, 
and this morning we kept him from go- 
ing out at all.” 

The week following, Mark did no can- 
vassing. <A great physical languor was 
upon him. His face was deathly pale, 
with dark shadows about the eyes. Mrs. 
Rumsey nursed and dosed him faithfully. 
One day he said to Hannah: 

‘‘T ought to get away, but your people 
seem to think 'm not able. Perhaps they 
are right. DTve thought maybe I should 
die one of these days—I’m so desperate- 
ly nervous, you see—and I’ve a fancy it 
would be rather suitable my doing it 
from this point. I have just about mon- 
ey enough to bury me decently in a new 
country.” 

‘*'W hat nonsense!” said Hannah. ‘‘The 
winter has been too mild to freeze out the 
malaria, and being a stranger, your sys- 
tem has absorbed a lot of it. But it would 
take a lot more, I assure ‘you, to make dy- 
ing possible in your case.” 

The next afternoon he said to Hannah, 
as they sat alone in the north room: 

‘“‘I wish you or your good parents 
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would kindly manifest a little curiosity 
about me. I can hardly bear to be to 
you only the book agent.” 

Hannah went to the window to take up 
a stitch she had dropped in her knitting; 
when she resumed her seat she said, 

‘** Let us make believe I have asked you 
who and what you are, and that you are 
willing to truly tell me.” 

‘“Which will be no make believe at 
all,” said Mark, his blue eyes softening 
to deep violet under their brown lashes. 
‘‘T was born in Vermont. My mother 
died when I, her only child, was an in- 
fant; my father, eight years ago. He 
was a minister, but was not dependent 
upon his clerical stipends. He lived in 
his own house, and enjoyed a comfort- 
able property of his own. He had no 
brothers or sisters; he had, however, a 
step-brother. My grandfather married as 
his second wife a widow with one son— 
Grant Bentley by name. He was about 
my father’s age, but being opposites in 
disposition they grew up without seeing 
much of each other, and took to different 
ways of life, my father to the ministry, 
Bentley to the slate and marble trade. I 
never saw the man till the year my father 
fell dangerously ill, when he suddenly 
appeared in the character of.the sympa- 
thetic relative. I was a boy of sixteen 
then, spending my summer vacation at 
home. We, our house-keeper and my- 
self, with the help of a hired nurse, were 
perfectly able to give my father every 
care he required, but Bentley established 
himself at the house, and proceeded to de- 
vote himself to the invalid with a bro- 
ther's tireless devotion. From my first 
meeting with him I felt a strong dislike 
to the man. Once, when alone with my 
father, I expressed something of this. 

“**VYou must get over that, my boy,’ 
he said, with asmile. ‘Sensitive natures 
like ourselves feel a natural repugnance 
to physical deformity. I think this fact 
may account for your aversion to Mr. 
Bentley. You must make an effort to 
overcome it. He is a singularly worthy 
and unselfish man.’ The deformity to 
which he alluded was a cleft or hare lip, 
the unsightliness of which had been ag- 
gravated by a clumsy surgical operation. 

‘‘Bentley remained at the house till 
my father died, late in the autumn. He 
succeeded in gaining his entire confi- 
dence, and obtained unlimited control 
over his affairs. In the end I was foully 
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wronged. When I graduated from col.- 
lege at Middlebury, I was informed by 
Bentley, whom my father had before his 
death made sole trustee of his estate. 
worth twenty thousand dollars, that the 
last cent of my patrimony had been ex 
pended upon me, and that I must at onc 
‘turn my wits and acquirements to ac 
count fora living.’ I ascertained that as 
matters stood no legal redress was possi 
ble; then, with what bitterness you may 
suppose, proceeded to follow my guar 
dian’s advice. The history of the last 
three years of my life may be summed up 
in the word discouragement. I went to 
the city and advertised; there I found | 
was not a unique character. Young men 
with classical educations and no money 
or friends were rather common. I tried 
teaching in the country on starvation 
wages. Then I worked for a market-gar 
dener. I had frequent attacks of illness, 
just when it was particularly inconven- 
ient and unlucky. At last I thought of 
the West. Of course to reach it I must 
adopt some form of tramp life. I chose 
the book-ageney form, and here I am.” 

Hannah suddenly dropped her knitting 
in her lap, and sat looking straight be- 
fore her, with lips compressed and black 
brows bent in thought. She was full of 
little abrupt turns and changes of expres- 
sion, in all of which Mark found her very 
agreeable to look upon. Turning to him 
at length, she said, 

‘It is very strange, but the man who 
will probably be hanged next Saturday 
for robbing the county treasury has given 
his name as Grant Bentley, and he has a 
harelip.” 

In that season of hot excitement there 
were not wanting those who had the will 
and courage to oppose rash measures and 
counsel moderation; but their voice was 
lost amid the general clamor. In the 
throng that filled the streets of Sudmore 
from day to day were men whose early 
efforts in this hard new country had been 
sorely crippled by the blacklegs. Their 
horses had been stolen, their shops and 
stores ransacked, and if in any case they 
had testified at the trials of such as had 
been arrested, their houses, barns, and 
hay-ricks were afterward regularly burn- 
ed. They had the whip-hand now, and 
they were sore and savage. 

The supposed safe robber was brought 
before various committees for examina- 
tion. To all he gave the same account of 
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himself. He had never been in Indiana 
before, having bought his land through 
an agent. He was innocent of the crime, 
and could prove himself so if they would 
ut allow him the chance. But the spirit 
if mob violence was rampant. 

On Saturday, two weeks after Bentley's 
arrest, the self-protectionists met in force 
at Sudmore to decide the fate of the pris- 
oner. If the majority considered him 
cuilty, he must hang; for had he not a 
life to answer for? Every one knew that 
the death of that harmless old man Clarke 
was directly due to the fright and exhaus- 
tion he had suffered on the day of the rob- 
bery. So they argued, and scores of eager 
men clamored for the verdict that would 
give another victim into their hands. 
The Goths of old were not more mad, 
having once smelt blood. 

The fate of prisoners was decided by a 
vote of the band taken in this crude man- 
ner: the Regulators assembled in the 
court-house square, an area of some two 
acres in extent, intersected midway by a 
gravelled drive. Those in favor of the 
death penalty separated themselves to the 
west side of the drive; those in favor of 
delivering the prisoner to the State mar- 
shal and his posse went over to the east 
side. 

While the preliminaries for the vote 
were being arranged, a group of people 
gathered around two men who stood in 
front of Centlivre’s Hotel, earnestly talk- 
ing. They were Farmer Rumsey and 
Mark Fenton. The elder man said: 

‘You would throw your life away. 
There are men in that crowd rabid enough 
to tear you limb from limb if you at- 
tempted to balk them of their prey.” 

“IT must get a hearing,” said Mark. 
“IT have promised Bentley to make an 
effort to save his life, and I'll do it.” 

Before Mr. Rumsey’s pale lips could ut- 
ter another word of protest, or his up- 
lifted hand could stay him, Mark was 
gone. 

The court-house was a substantial frame 
building, with a portico over the main 
entrance, surmounted by a balcony, upon 
which the door of the large court-room on 
the second floor opened. Upon this bal- 
cony Fenton suddenly appeared, and with 
uplifted hand commanded attention. The 
first vote had just been taken. The Regu- 
lators stood in two nearly equally divided 
masses on either side of the drive, while 
the captain of the Lucky Number rode up 
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and down on a gigantic black horse, then 
halted midway and announced that the 
expression was not sufficiently distinct, 
and that they would now proceed to vote 
by ballot. 

At this moment all minds were arrested 
by that strange clear voice ringing from 
the balcony: ‘‘ Fellow-citizens! Honest 
men of Indiana!” 

Then followed a brief argument, eager 
and concise, based upon the absurdity of 
supposing that a professional burglar 
would come to Sudmore and give himself 
into their hands. Their prisoner was not 
the man they supposed him to be. He, 
Fenton, knew it as an absolute certainty. 
It could be proven a hundred times over. 
If they hung him they would be guilty of 
wilful, wanton murder. The fact of his 
answering to Clarke’s remembered vision 
of the burglar was the flimsiest cirecum- 
stantial evidence. He had a deformed 
mouth, and for that he must die! Of the 
urgent passionate appeal for the life of a 
fellow-being which he then made no one 
could afterward remember the wording, 
Fenton least of all; but he was eloquent 
as a god. When he began to speak, a 
furious yell went up from the Spy Run 
company, who stood solid on the hanging 
side. Cries arose of: ‘‘ Don’t talk about an 
alibi!” ‘* We've had too many of ’em!” 
‘*Choke him off!” ‘‘ Drag him down!” 
But they ceased as that thrilling voice 
sounded on, and the vast multitude press- 
ed nearer, acted upon and swayed by an 
invisible influence. When the last word 
had been spoken, the last appeal to their 
honor, justice, and humanity had been 
made, some one below shouted, 

‘ Let us vote it over on the ground!” 

Instantly there was a rush to the east 
side of the square, till the representatives 
of the Spy Run settlement held the other 
side alone. 

The dusk was deepening into dark 
when Mr. Rumsey and the book agent 
reached the farmer’s home. The wagon 
halted for Mark to alight, then went on to 
the region of sheds and stables. 

‘**Tt’s been a good day’s work, my boy; 
as good as you've ever done,” he heard 
the old man say, as he swung open the 
low gate. Mark realized that it was the 
first remark he had understood, notwith- 
standing the farmer had been talking 
ever since they left Sudmore. He realized 
too, that the earth was insecure beneath 
his feet; that he seemed light enough to 
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be carried away on the breeze. He had 
been marvellously strong all day, but now 
his strength was leaving him. 

Hannah stood at the farther end of the 
veranda, and turned to meet him with 
sweet excitement as he came up the steps. 

‘*We heard all about it an hour ago,” 
she said. ‘‘The Bonds stopped on their 
way home. Ob, Mr. Fenton, and he your 
enemy! It was noble! It was glorious! 
It was divine !” 

The words rang dimly in the young 
man’s ears, but he saw the glowing face, 
with eyes like stars, and happy lips, too 
earnest now for smiling. 

‘*Oh, Hannah!” he murmured; ‘‘ you 
strong, bright, beautiful girl! Let me 
lean upon you, or I shall fall.” 

Her arms were about him in an instant. 
She guided him to the nearest door—that 
of the north room—over the low threshold 
with difficulty, and across to the purple 
lounge. Thenshe passed into the kitchen, 
and said, quietly: 

‘*T am afraid Mr. Fenton is going to be 
very ill. He has fainted in the north 
room.” 

Bentley did not call to thank his de- 
liverer before leaving the country, but he 
did something else quite as expressive of 
his sense of obligation. He deposited with 
a Sudmore lawyer a clear deed, trans- 
ferring to Mark Fenton the large tract of 
wild land—something over a thousand 
acres—which he had owned in the south- 
ern part of the county. 

One sunshiny day near the last of 
March, Mark was moved from his bed to 
the couch in the north room. He wore 
a dressing-gown which Mrs. Rumsey had 
made him, and was pleased as childhood 
with it.. It was of soft gray flannel, with 
facings of blue. The color seemed to 
heighten his thinness and pallor, till Han- 
nah felt a keen heartache as she looked 
upon him. She sat by him most of the 
foreneon, and told him all that had hap- 
pened. When she spoke of the deed of 
transfer, Mark smiled lightly and shook 
his head. Whereupon she drew from be- 
neath her apron a long folded paper, and 
held it before his eyes. He took it, and 
read it carefully. 

‘*¥ou have gotten back your own.” 

‘Yes, it is only what was my own, or 
part of it, yet I am strangely thankful.” 

‘‘Father says that land will be very 
valuable in a few years,” Hannah con- 


tinued. 


Ag 


‘*T suppose, then,” said Mark, ‘‘it would 
be unbusinesslike to attempt to realize on 
it at once.” There was a little pause. 
then he went on, in a lower tone, ‘“‘I think 
your father likes and trusts me.” 

‘*T am sure he does,” said Hannah. 

‘*Perhaps he would give me a chance 
on the farm when I get strong. We 
might be married soon then.” 

A deep blush dyed the girl's face crim 
son, and she trembled visibly. His eyes® 
were fixed upon her with such blinding 
intensity that she could not bear it. She 


stooped suddenly, and kissed them shut YI 


one after the other. His thin features 
were all alight,even with those heavy 
lids sealed down. 

‘* Be lavish of your kisses, darling,” he 
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whispered; ‘‘they are life-giving! My c 


lips are so drawn and parched, I cannot 
return them now, but in all the years to 


come—- Oh, Hannah! you are my be 


trothed wife, are you not ?” 

‘*T think so, Mark; but I could never 
admit it in this strange way, only you® 
were so near dying.” “4 

Mr. Rumsey did not give Mark a chancé 2 
on the farm, but he did what was better x4 
he gave him a chance in the Law Schaal 
at Any Arbo» Hannah went with him 
to nurse and care for her student-hus- 
band, who was still not robust. They 
kept house in some rooms, like two happy 
children, and meanwhile Hannah carried 
three studies at the university. 
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BY THEODORE CHILD 


\N arriving in Buenos 
QO Ayres in January, 
1890. owing to the excess- 
ive heat, which had driven 
the well-to-do people away 
from the capital to their 
country houses, to Monte- 
video, or to the fashiona- 
ble bathing resort of Mar- 
del Plata, the moment was 
not favorable for study- 
ing the city; and so, after 
a few days spent in gath- 
ering first impressions, I 
started from the Central 
Railway Station for a 
transcontinental trip, my 
intention being to take 
advantage of the warm 
months and ride over the 
Cordillera to Chili. In 
normal times two routes 
are open to the travel- 
ler: the Railway Buenos 
Ayres al Pacifico, across 
the pampa to Villa Merce- 
des; or the Railway Bue- 
nos Ayres, to Rosario, the Central Argen- 
tine, from Rosario to Villa Maria, the An- 
dine Railway, from Villa Maria to Villa 
Mercedes—and thence to Mendoza. I 
chose, perforce, the latter route, the Pacific 
Railway being then in course of recon- 
struction, after having been washed away 
by floods. The line, I may add, has been 
raised, and is now available for traffic, 
and offers the more direct, and at the 
same time the more monotonous route 
across the contitient. It is this line 
which, as its name indicates, will event- 
ually connect with Clark’s Transandine 
Railway, and place Buenos Ayres in di- 
rect communication with Valparaiso. 
However, I was not sorry to take the 
other route, which has the advantage of 
more variety of scenery, and also of pass 
ing through Rosario, the second city of 
the republic in population and commer- 
cial importance. 

I went with some curiosity to the Cen 
tral Station at Buenos Ayres to take my 
ticket. It was my first experience of 
railway travelling in South America. 
The Central Station is a modest wooden 
building, without pretensions of any kind, 
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AT A RAILROAD STATION. 


and quite unworthy of the immense traf- 
fie which daily passes through it. There 
is no superfluous formality on the part of 
the employés or of the public, and when 
the train draws up in the station there is 
a furious rush for places. The cars are 
on the American plan, with seats on each 
side and a gangway down the middle, en- 
abling one to pass from coach to coach 
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the whole length of the train. No soon- 
er have we man 
through the car selling books, French, 
English, and Spanish, more especially 
translations of Xavier de Montépin’s nov- 
els, with bright chromo-lithographic cov- 
Then comes a boy selling newspa- 
pers—La Prensa, La Nacion, Le Courier 
de la Plata, Standard, Herald. Next 
follows a vender of pastillas y bonbones, 
whose official title is that of confitero, and 
who during the seven hours’ journey 
made very frequent apparitions in the 
ear, bringing to this one a cocktail, to the 
other an eggnog, and to another a tall 
glass full of soda-water and fruit syrup. 
All this struck me as being commenda- 
ble, comforting, and comparatively civil- 
ized. As for the landscape, [ was soon 
obliged to confess that it was terribly mo- 
notonous. Near Buenos Ayres the line 
skirts the suburb of Belgrano, where 
there are many handsome villas, and 
then the country becomes flat and often 
marshy grazing land, beyond which, in 
the distance, you catch a glimpse now 
and then of the river Parana. All this 
land is divided into squares, and enclosed 
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with fences made of crooked wooden 
posts and three or four lines of wir 

Trees are very rare. Occasionally, nea) 
the river, are patches of reeds, stunted 
willow, and low shrubs of the acacia fam 
ily; but generally the view is limited t 
interminable pastures, dotted with eattl: 

interspersed with flocks of white birds of 
the stork tribe, and black clouds of crows 
and wild-ducks, while occasionally som 
great vulture or eagle is seen soaring i: 
the air, waiting to prey upon the carcass« 

of beasts that 
track, victims of the cow - catcher. 


are strewn alongside thx 
Th 
small towns and villages along the lin 
have brick houses, and seem busy and 
prosperous. At one of these—San Nico 
las —there was half an hour’s halt fo 
dinner, and the meal was well served and 
good in quality. Then the train steamed 
onward through the brilliant 
evening, and at 7.40 P.M. we arrived at 
Rosario, after a journey of seven hours 
and a quarter from Buenos Ayres. 
Rosario is a vast business town, laid out 
geometrically, with straight streets and 
blocks of uniform dimensions, and situ 
ated on a plateau commanding the Para 
na River. The situation 
and the city is certainly destined to be 
come one of the finest in South America 
At present, however, it is a doleful place 
for tourists, who require only afew hours 
to visit the plaza and the public buildings, 
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and to stroll through the principal streets, 
where there are some fine shops and hand- 
some business blocks. On one side of the 
plaza is a large church, whose white dome 
and towers are conspicuous from afar, but 
when you approach you find that the 
dome and towers are the only parts of the 
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bears witness to the commercial activity of 
the town. Rosario is the natural port of 
the provinces of the interior of the repub- 
lic, Santa Fe, Cordoba, Tucuman, Santi- 
ago, Salta, and Jujuy, with which it is in 
direct railway connection. In course of 
time, too, railways will place it in com 
munication with Bolivia and with Chili 
Abdout the great future of Rosario there 
can be no doubt. Even now, although 
its population is only a little over 50,000 
the vast extent of the city, its business ar 
dor, the shipping in its port—including 
vessels of the Messageries Maritimes, the 
Chargeurs Réunis, and Lamport and Holt 


GAUCHOS. 


building yet completed; the rest of the 
edifice is rough brick, which, as I was in- 
formed, has been waiting for its stucco 
facing for the past eight years. But in 
Rosario nobody cares for churches; it is a 
city of business men, and particularly a 
city of young men, who, after office hours, 
find distraction in clubs, bar-rooms, im- 
mense cafés,and billiard saloons. Such 
establishments seem to be peculiarly fre- 
quent in this town. The port of Rosario, 
on the Parana River, is at present in a 
terrible state of disorder, but from morn- 
ing until night there is a din of pile-driv- 
ing and dredging, and in the course of a 
year or two we may expect to see there a 
fine line of quays. Meanwhile the quan- 
tity of ships anchored in the river, or ly- 
ing alongside the warehouses and wharves, 





that come directly from Bordeaux, Havre, 
Antwerp, and Liverpool — impress one 
with the present importance and the great- 
er future of this modern and thoroughly 
European city. 

The following evening I bought a ticket 
for Mendoza, and settled myself for the 
night in a commodious but very dirty 
sleeping car built at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. In the morning I was disappoint- 
ed to find the landscape still flat and mo 
notonous beyond description, less green 
than in the province of Buenos Ayres, 
but divided into squares in the same way 
with posts and wire. The towns are gen 
erally at some distance from the line, and 
their silhouettes are utterly unpicturesque. 
Toward Sampacho I noticed some huts 
built of sun-dried bricks. In the way- 
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side stations the type of the Italian navvy 
seems to predominate, though a little lo- 
eal color is given by the dark-skinned 
semi-Indian china women, and by an oc- 
casional gaucho, or native peasant, wear- 
ing the baggy Oriental trousers called che- 
ripa, a leather waistband ornamented with 
a profusion of silver coins, and ashort jack- 
et, or else the characteristic South: Ameri 
can poncho. Tomy disgust, the men and 
women are not more interesting than the 
landscape, which becomes more and more 
unpicturesque as we proceed westward. 
The gray, sun-burnt plain, whose level 
monotony is broken only by tufts of 
bunch-grass and low dunes of yellow 
earth, stretches in all directions as far as 
the eye can reach. Hour after hour, 
through blazing sun and blinding dust, 
the train jolts along. At last we reach 
Villa Mercedes, where we stop an hour. 
The station here is crowded with gauchos, 
Indian women smoking cigarettes, pro- 
vincial ladies in Parisian costumes, men 
wearing showy cravats, peones, laborers, 
farmers, and miscellaneous European 
types, mostly with Latin features and 
flashing black eyes. The restaurant was 
full of people eating and drinking in dem- 
ocratic promiscuity, but without disorder 
or roughness. The room was immense, 


B SOCIAL 


and at one end was an assortment of bot- 
tles and brands of liquors, beer, and re- 
freshing drinks which astonished me by 
its variety. Inthe centre of South Amer- 
ica, at this distant railway junction, I was 
not prepared for such overpowering evi- 
dences of urban civilization. 

After leaving Villa Mercedes we enter 
the province of San Luis, where there is 
much wood and very little water. In the 
north this province is wild, hilly, and 
covered with timber, in the south the bare 
pampa continues,and throughout it is very 
thinly populated and very poor. The line 
crosses the brown Rio Quinto by means of 
a suspension-bridge, and then rises rapidly 
until the long Sierra de San Luis breaks 
upon the view. All the afternoon we en- 
joy this pleasant change of picturesque 
prospect. After the exasperating treeless 
flatness of the provinces of Buenos Ayres 
and Cordoba, the sight of hills, verdure, 
and woods is an unspeakable relief. Still 
it is a long and wearisome journey, and 
after a second night spent in the dusty 
sleeping car it was with no little satisfac- 
tion that we heard the guard’s voice at 
five o’clock in the morning erying, ‘‘ Ar- 
riba, sefiores, arriba!” (Up, gentlemen, 
get up!) 

We were passing through a green and 
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fertile country covered with vineyards, 
orchards, and luxuriant trees. Ahead of 
the train the Andes towered up into the 
clouds, the morning sun gilded the snow- 
capped peak of Tupungato, and the vision 
of mountain and valley, the contrast of 
rugged barren rocks and soft smiling ve- 
getation in the plain below, the brilliant 
purity of the morning sunlight, the warm 
freshness of the air, the perfume of the 
vineyards, the rippling of the innumerable 
rivulets and irrigation canals on either 
side of the line, all tended to produce a 
sensation of exquisite expectation. Men- 
doza! We had arrived at the end of our 


journey. 


Mendoza is one of the very few towns 
of the Argentine Republic which produce 
at once a favorable impression upon the 
visitor, and leave in his mind souvenirs 
that remain satisfactory—at least from 
the picturesque point of view. The plan 
is the usual rectangular division into uni- 
form chess-board blocks. The streets are 
twenty-five and thirty metres broad, with 
wide sidewalks,shaded by lofty and luxuri- 
ant Carolina poplars; there are five large 
plazas, each planted with trees and shrubs; 
indeed, the town might be described as a 
group of shady avenues placed in the cen- 
tre of an immense park or garden, for the 
environs, stretching away to the lower 
spurs of the Andes, are covered with brill- 
iant green vegetation, kept fresh, even in 
the height of the summer heat, by the 
abundant waters of the river Mendoza and 
other natural and artificial streams. And 
this summer heat is not to be trifled with. 
Already at six o’clock in the morning the 
sun begins to sting, and on certain daysa 
hot wind blows from the province of San 
Juan which would render the town unen- 
durable were it not for the shade trees and 
the watercourses, one of which runs along 
the principal street, the Calle General San 
Martin, partly through an open canal and 
partly below the sidewalk, which is form- 
ed of planks laid across the stream, here 
confined in a brick aqueduct. In every 
street fresh water is running down the 
gutters night and day. An evidence of 
the heat met my eyes when I entered the 
court-yard of the Hotel Club Social: sev- 
eral of the guests were sleeping in the 
open air on iron bedsteads placed under 
the colonnade. This hotel consists of a 
handsome facade with two wings, in one 
of which is the restaurant, and in the other 
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a café and billiard-room, a central pati, 
planted with trees and flowers, and sur 
rounded by a colonnade, under which are 
the bedrooms, with carpeted floors, iron 
bedsteads, Louis X V. marble-topped tables, 
Renaissance wardrobes, and other com 
paratively luxurious and expensive furni 
ture that one is not prepared to see in so 
remote a town. However, subsequent ex 
perience accustomed me to find in the 
wretchedest villages of the Argentine, 
and even in the miserable cottages of the 
gauchos, pieces of showy furniture and 
objects of luxury entirely out of keeping 
with the surroundings. 

The hotel, like all the edifices in Men- 
doza, is only one story high, built of 
adobe, or sun-dried bricks, decorated with 
stucco mouldings and ornaments, and 
painted white. This kind of construction 
has prevailed universally since the old 
city was destroyed by an earthquake in 
1861. The new city, situated to the north 
of the old one, is, of course, composed of 
modern buildings only, generally in good 
order, neatly painted, and with consider- 
able luxury in the wrought-iron gates of 
the patios, and in the elaborate iron grat- 
ings placed over the windows, according 
to the old Spanish custom, which is still 
observed throughout the Argentine. As 
for public edifices, there are none worthy 
of special mention or of a monumental 
character. The shops are, for the most 
part, vast and lofty bazars, with great 
quantities of merchandise piled up to the 
ceiling on shelves, and without any at- 
tempt at artistic window-dressing. During 
the daytime the city is a desert of brown 
dust and glaring sunlight. In the early 
morning, however, there is considerable 
movement, especially in the Calle San 
Martin, where you see groups of mule- 
drivers and mountain guides, bullock 
carts laden with square bales of com- 
pressed hay, wagons drawn by three 
mules harnessed abreast, two-horse cabs 
and victorias tearing along, and raising 
clouds of dust. The cabs in Mendoza cost 
so little that the servants hire one to go 
to market. Indeed; owing to the system 
of one-story houses, the 30,000 inhabitants 
of the town are scattered over a great 
superficies, and the light victoria is as in- 
dispensable there as the droschka is in 
Saint Petersburg. In the morning, too, 
you see the country people and gauchos 
riding about the streets, wearing the in- 
evitable poncho, and taking pride in the 
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elaborate ornamentation of their saddles 
and stirrups. Outside the shops groups 
of mules and horses are seen tethered. 
On the sidewalks are women going to or 
returning from market, dark-skinned chi- 
nas, with more or less Indian blood in 
their veins, wearing light cotton dresses, 
black shawls sometimes drawn over their 
heads like a hood, and their hair in two 
long braids hanging down their backs. 
These pendent braids I found to be char- 
acteristic of the china and Indian women 
in all the parts of South America that I 
visited. At night the streets become once 
more animated. The Calle San Martin 
and its shops are brilliantly lighted with 
parafline lamps. The belles of Mendoza 
are seen making their purchases, and af- 
terward taking a turn on the Plaza Inde- 
pendencia on the nights when the military 
band plays. Sunday afternoon is the 
great time for the promenade along the 
Corso in the Calle San Martin. Down 
the centre of the street runs the tram- 
way, without which, by-the-way, no South- 
American town is complete. Two shabby 
municipal employés, mounted on equally 
shabby steeds, stand at each end to mark 
the limits of the Corso, and from five to 
seven o'clock there is a continuous pro- 
cession of public and private carriages, 
landaus, victorias, spiders, 
each drawn by a pair of horses. The 
young bloods ride up and down on horse- 
back, smoking cigarettes and displaying 
their fine clothes. Seven, eight, or nine 
times the procession passes up and down; 
then all Mendoza goes to dine; and the re- 
view recommences on foot on the Plaza In- 
dependencia between nineand ten. Mean- 
while, during the afternoon promenade, 
we must not forget to note the windows 
of the houses in the Calle San Martin, 
full of spectators; the front rooms with 
whole families seated in all the splendor 
of their Sunday clothes, and watching the 
movement of the street; the sidewalk in 
front of the Governor’s house, where the 
Governor, his wife, his brother, his daugh- 
ters, and other relatives are seated on chairs 
according to their rank; while on the op- 
posite sidewalk the military band plays in 
their honor. As for the costume of the 
promenaders, it is absolutely correct. The 
men wear silk chimney-pot hats, and the 
women gay Parisian hats and dresses of 
bright colors trimmed with a profusion 
of lace. Such is the Corso, and such is 
the only amusement that the Mendocinos 
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have. Life there is terribly dull. ‘‘ C'est 
embétant; il n’y pas méme un beuglant!” 
exclaimed in despair an enigmatical Pari 
sian lady whom strange adventures had 
led to this distant provincial capital. No, 
there is not even a café concert, and yet 
the young men declare that they never 
go to bed before two o’ clock in the morn 
ing. What dothey do? They go to their 
club and gamble. Every Argentine is a 
born gambler. 

All the Mendocinos that L met were 
enthusiastic in the praise of their prov 
ince, and in extolling its viticultural and 
pastoral riches, to develop which needs 
only capital, cheap railway freights, and 
an honest administration. Like the other 
Argentines whom I had met, I found the 
Mendocinos to be loquacious and inde- 
fatigable critics; but there seemed to be 
no ideas amongst them of united action 
and energetic citizenship. Thus, disap 
pointed with my first experience of the 
republic, I spent a few more days in vis 
iting various estates, where I found the 
employés for the most part living in 
comfortless and slovenly huts. I visited 
also the famous Trapiche Vineyard, be 
longing to Sefior Tiburcio Benegas, which 
is a model of order and fertility ; and last 
of all, the ruins of old Mendoza, consist 
ing of the shattered walls of the churches 
of San Agostino and of the Jesuits, which 
rise in picturesque and mournful grandeur 
against the vast background of green plain 
and mountain solitudes. Then I 
farewell to Mendoza, and crossed the Cor 
dillera, with the intention of spending some 
time on the west coast, hoping also that in 
a few months the Argentine crisis would 
become less intense, and the great repub- 
lic appear under more favorable colors on 
further acquaintance. 


bade 


On returning to the Argentine capital 
in May, I found the economical and finan- 
cial crisis more acute than ever, and at 
the same time there was a commencement 
of political agitation which promised no 


good. After making a few observations 
I once more abandoned Buenos Ayres, 
and made various excursions north and 
south, with a view to seeing the country. 
Alas! I must confess that of all the lands 
I have visited, the Argentine is the most 
anti-picturesqueand the most monotonous, 
with the exception always of the mountain- 
ous regions, which are still toa great extent 
inaccessible to ordinary travellers, and 
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RUINS OF THE CHURCH OF SAN AGOSTINO, MENDOZA. 


much more so to commercial enterprise. 
The vast territory extending from the Pil- 
comayo and the line of latitude 22° south 
down Tierra del Fuego—upward of 2000 
miles long, with an average breadth of 500 
miles, and with a total area* of 1,200,000 
square miles—may be divided into four 
great natural sections: the Andine region, 
comprising the provinces of Mendoza, San 
Juan, Rioja, Catamarca, Tucuman, Salta, 


* Official statistics give the area as 4,195,000 
square kilometres. The chief of the Statistical Bu- 
reau, Mr. Latzina, calculates the area at 2,894,257 
square kilometres. No trigonometrical survey has 
yet been made, nor any census taken of the actual 
republic. 





and Jujuy; the Pampas, ex- 
tending from the Pileomayo on 
the north to the Rio Negro on 
the south, and including the 
Gran Chaco, the provinces of 
Santiago, Santa Fe, Cordoba, 
San Luis, Buenos Ayres, and 
the Gobernacion de la Pampa; 
Patagonia, comprising the three 
Gobernaciones of the Negro, the 
Chubut, and Santa Cruz; and 
the Argentine Mesopotamia, be- 
tween the rivers Parana and 
Uruguay, including the provinces of Entre 
Rios, Corrientes, and Missiones. 
Patagonia is still mainly occupied by a 
fine race of friendly Indians, whose chief 
business is hunting, and colonization pro- 
ceeds but slowly. The Chubut Valley, 
where there is a Welsh colony, is much 
vaunted by persons who are interested in 
the sale of land in those parts, but at pre- 
sent there is little trustworthy evidence 
to be obtained, owing to the difficulty of 
travelling, there being as yet no trunk 
lines south of Bahia Blanca. The same 
is the case with the Rio Negro, which, 
however, is likely to be eventually opened 
up to pastoral industry by the building of 
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the projected railway between the rivers 
Colorado and Negro, from the bay and 
port of San Blas, latitude 40° 35’ south, 
across the Andes to Valdivia, in Chili. 
The Andine region is at present thinly 
populated. The development of agricul- 
ture there is dependent upon irrigation 
works, which require capital; the mineral 
wealth cannot be utilized for the want of 
means of cheap transportation. In Tucu- 
man the sugar industry has acquired a 
certain development, but is not increasing, 
and the tendency now is to transport the 
industry to the more accessible banks of 
the Parana River. Meanwhile, in the An- 
dine region, besides agricultural and pas- 
toral enterprises, the surest and most flour- 
ishing industry is wine-growing. Now 
we come to the pampa, of which we caught 
a glimpse in the journey from Buenos Ay- 
res to Mendoza. Another more important 
section of the pampa may be visited by 
means of the various lines of the Southern 
Railway Company, the best-managed en- 
terprise in the republic. 

The station of the great Southern Rail- 
way on the Plaza de la Constitucion at 
Buenos Ayres is a vast and handsome 
building, which will bear comparison with 


the best modern railway stations in Eu- 


rope. The monumental marble staircase 
and entrance hall, the offices of the ad- 
ministration, the waiting-rooms, and the 
arrival and departure platforms, spanned 
by a tasteful iron roof, are all as fine as 
anything of the kind in the Old World. 
The adjoining goods station and depots 
are of enormous extent, and during the 
season form the great wool market of 
Buenos Ayres. The plan and distribu- 
tion of the various services are most con- 
veniently arranged. The rolling stock of 
the great Southern Company for passen- 
ger traffic is, like the station, of the most 
modern and improved description, built in 
England, the ordinary cars on the North- 
American plan, and the sleeping cars on 
the European system, with compartments 
of four beds. This company runs also 
vestibule trains between Buenos Ayres 
and La Plata, and these cars, likewise 
built in England, are fitted up with the 
greatest luxury, and provided with every 
convenience that a traveller can desire. 
I confess that I was agreeably surprised 
to find such an admirably appointed rail- 
way in the new republic. In the Old 
World, even in these days of internation- 
al expresses and through trains from the 
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Bastille to the Sublime Porte, the public is 
not accustomed to such splendor as the 
Buenos Ayres great Southern Company 
offers to the nil admirari Argentin 
farmers. 

One evening in May I took my seat in 
a sleeping car, with a ticket for Bahia 
Blanca, The track is 54 feet gauge; the 
car broad and commodious, with a table 
in the middle; the fittings in excellent 
taste; the walls and roof of natural woods 
ornamented with carved panels, and with 
a profusion of mirrors. The Argentines 
delight in looking~ glasses, and demand 
them both in place and out of place 
With the exception of this one point, the 
decorations of the sleeping cars would de 
light the heart of William Morris. An 
other detail which I noticed on closer 
inspection was the absence of blinds or 
curtains, and the explanation of this phe 
nomenon was given to me subsequently 
by the manager: *‘ The public would steal 
anything loose.’”’ A similar reason for a 
similar fact was given to me in Chili, and 
also a few years ago on the line from the 
Pirzweus to Athens, where the cars are like 
wise without curtains. Que voulez-vous? 
Man is not perfect. 

The express started at 7.30 P.M., and in 
the bright moonlight we caught glimpses 
of the warehouses and shipping of Barra- 
cas, and then of several pleasant little 
towns in the vicinity of the capital, dairy 
farms, market gardens, and villas dotted 
along the line. Soon we enter a region 
of corn fields, and further on the sheep 
farms become visible, the flocks gathered 
in black patches on either side of the line. 
The next morning we wake up in the 
midst of the interminable monotony of 
the pampa. The horizon appears circu- 
lar, as if we were on the sea; not a single 
hillock breaks the evenness of the boun- 
dary line; the land stretches away in all 
directions, gray and green, covered with 
grass of varying fineness, sometimes rough 
with thistles and tufts of bunch - grass, 
sometimes smooth and velvety like a gar- 
den lawn; not a tree is to be seen; the 
only objects that catch the eye in the im- 
mensity of blue sky and grayish- green 
plain are the straight lines of post and 
wire fencing, herds of horses and horned 
eattle, flocks of sheep, flights of wild- 
ducks, geese, swans, crows, tero-tero— 
which resembles the plover—partridges, 
deer, and ostriches. In the air you see 
hawks soaring, and occasionally an eagle 
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or an owl perched on the telegraph pole ; 
while alongside the track, at intervals, the 
rotting carcass of a horse or cow, killed by 
a passing train, or a sinister arabesque of 
bleached bones, picked clean and lying on 
the grass as the birds of prey left them, 
evokes visions of pain and slaughter. 
From time to time we notice groups of a 
few box-like huts of burnt brick scattered 
over the ground, and in the vicinity some 
human beings toiling. This is a colony, 
or a centro agricolo. Gradually some of 
these colonies grow into villages or little 
towns, and then they are honored with a 
railway station, around which the box-like 
huts are grouped more closely, with, con- 
spicuous amongst them, a general store 
and an Italian drinking shop—the Café 
Fonda Roma or the Hotel de Genova. 
The next stage in the growth of the town 


is the establishment of a cor 
ralon, or general hardware 
depot; a mill and warehouses, 
or barracas; and then the 
huge bullock carts from the 
colonies in the interior are 
seen arriving in long cara 
vans, or grouped in the neigh- 
borhood of the station. These 
immense carts, or carretas, 
built in the same form fore and aft, and 
nicely balanced on their enormous axles, 
are generally driven by Basques, and 
throughout the Argentine they precede 
the railways; afterward, as the railways 
extend their course, these ‘‘ prairie schoon- 
ers” continue to run as local feeders, 
groaning and grating over the secular 
ruts and swamps which are by courtesy 
alone termed roads.* Such places are 
Pigue and Tornquist, which are in course 
of development from colonies into towns. 
In contrast with this kind of settlement 

* The first carreta was built in Tucuman, more 
than 300 years ago, for service between Buenos 
Ayres, Bolivia, and Peru, Tucuman being the nearest 
point where good timber was to be obtained. These 
carts, drawn by six or eight yokes of oxen, traced 
the roads, which are still the main roads of the re- 


public, and the original model both of cart and of 
road has been faithfully perpetuated. 























1ust be noted the vast estancias,* owned 
y private individuals or companies, such 
is the Casey Estancia, or Curumalan es 
ate, of ninety square leagues, which is 
served by three stations, and traversed by 
he Southern Railway over a distance of 
nearly fifty kilometres. This estancia 
comprises the largest stud farm in the 
\rgentine. 

Here the landscape becomes a little less 
nonotonous, thanks to the hills of the 
Sierra de la Ventana, to avoid which the 
line describes a curve, and finally, after 
crossing the Naposta River, arrives at 
Bahia Blanca at 2.50 P.M., having made 
the distance of 444 miles in eighteen hours, 
not counting the long stoppages. 

The country around Bahia Blanca is 
absolutely flat. The environs of the town 
are occupied with quintas and chacras, 
that is to say, small holdings devoted to 
careful culture of vegetables, lucern, and 
vines. The grape thrives very well in 
these parts, and viticulture will doubtless 
become in time one of the important in- 
dustries of the southern part of the prov 
ince of Buenos Ayres. 

The town of Bahia Blanca is incipient 
and unlovely. There is a vast and neg 
lected plaza surrounded by unpretentious 
edifices—the church, the municipal build- 
ings, the police station and barracks, the 
houses of the English, Danish, and Span- 
ish consulates, a few large general stores, 
two immense cafés and billiard-rooms, 
and a dreadful Hotel de Londres. The 
streets are rather swampy; one only is 
paved; and altogether it is as dismal, dull, 
and dirty a place as one could wish to see. 
[ts greatness, like that of many other 
towns marked in big letters on the maps 
of the Argentine, is mostly on paper and 
in the future. Near the railway station 
are some extensive warehouses belonging 


* I have purposely avoided de- 
scriptions of life on the South- 
American estancias. Previous trav- 
ellers have written copiously about 
the subject, and satiated us with 
verbiage about gauchos, rounding- 
up or rodeo, branding, sheep-shear- 
ing, and what not. ‘The incidents d 
of pastoral life are more or less 
the same all over the world. The 
South-American gaucho is the bro- 
ther of the Northern cow-boy, and 
from the point of view of pictur- 
esqueness and strongly marked 
character, the cow-boy is perhaps 
the more interesting figure of the 
two. 
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to the German consul, where wool is baled 
on a large scale, and shipped from the port 
of Bahia Blanca, distant by rail five kilo- 
metres from the town. The population 
of Bahia Blanca is estimated at 13,000. 
The port is approached across a desolate 
marshy waste, terminating in mud banks, 
which at low-water are alive with small 
erabs. There is a channel formed by the 
estuary of the rivers Naposta and Sauce 
Chico, permitting vessels of eighteen feet 
draught to go up to the mole which has 
been built by the great Southern Railway 
Company, and provided with fine hy- 
draulic cranes and capstans for handling 
cargo and shunting trucks. At present 
this fine mole, which may be compared 
with the Muelle Fiscal of Valparaiso, 
seems somewhat in advance of the re- 
quirements of the port; for, except during 
the wool season, the ships that discharge 
railway iron and coal at Bahia Blanca 
have to leave with ballast. Like all new 
ports, too, that of Bahia has a bad reputa- 
tion, because it has been used by unscru- 
pulous ship-owners for the purpose of 
wrecking old vessels and pocketing the 
insurance money. Enthusiasts, however, 
maintain that the port has a great future. 
There is a scheme for building docks and 
quays along the mud banks, where a few 
miserable wooden huts may now be seen, 
and two lines of railway are in construc- 
tion or in project which would certainly 
have a great influence on the development 
of the place. One of these lines is Busta- 
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mante’s concession from Buenos Ayres to 
Talcahuano, vid Carhue, General Atcha, 
the Antuco Pass, and Yumbel; and the 
other is the Northwestern-Line from Ba- 
hia Blanca through General Atcha to 
Villa Mercedes, which would make Bahia 
Blanca the natural port for the province 
of Mendoza. Near the port of Bahia 
are some important salt-works, finely 
equipped and very productive. 

Another branch of the great Southern 
Railway runs from Buenos Ayres to Tan- 
dil, a distance of 247 miles. This town 
of 11,000 inhabitants is situated in the 
midst of picturesque hills of blue granite, 
which furnish paving stones for the capi- 
tal, and for other towns that are rich 
enough to buy this luxury. On one of 
these hills is the famous rocking stone, 
so nicely poised that it will crack a nut. 
From Tandil the line goes to Tres Arro- 
yos, 120 miles, which will shortly be con- 
nected by an extension with Bahia Blan- 
ca. Another branch runs from Maipt to 
Mar del Plata, the Newport of Buenos 
Ayres, a fashionable watering-place which 
successful speculation has brought into 


existence and prosperity since 1887, and 
which already boasts casinos and hotels of 
the most luxurious and completely civil- 


ized description. All the country trav- 
ersed by the above railway lines is devoted 
to pastoral and agricultural industries, 
and the landscape, with the exception of 
the hilly district of the Sierra de Tandil 
and the Sierra de la Ventana, is always 
the same—bare pampa, with stretches of 
marshes and small lakes abounding in 
wild fowl. As for the estancias, towns, 
villages, and colonies, when you have 
seen one you have seen all, and all are 
equally unpicturesque. The life, too, has 
become less fertile in picturesque inci- 
dents since the enclosure of the land with 
wire fences, which makes the management 
of the herds much simpler, and enables the 
estancieros to dispense with the guard of 
mounted gauchos, who are now to be seen 
only in the very distant interior. At 
present the majority of the population 
has no particular character, being com- 
posed of Italian and French immigrants, 
of Basques with red or blue cloth caps, 
and a few native gauchos with broad 
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its constellated with silver coins, long 
mchos, and wide Oriental trousers like 
tticoats, generally black, but sometimes 
triped with brilliant colors. Nowadays, 
owever, the gaucho is losing his individ 
uality, abandoning his peculiar costume, 
and becoming assimilated in dress and 
ibits with the swarms of miscellaneous 
Europeans who have peopled the modern 
\rgentine, and made the hundreds of col- 
onies and towns that have sprung into 
existence within the past ten years. To 
visit these young centres of so-called civ 
ilization is no pleasant task. 

In a new country the traveller must 
not be particular, much less exacting; 
above all, he must not expect to find re 
finement amongst the inhabitants, whose 
whole efforts barely suffice to sustain the 
combat against the elements. Still, I 
cannot refrain from noting the impres- 
sion of sadness and disgust produced by 
the sight of the towns and colonies of the 
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pampa, and by a glimpse of the life that 
the inhabitants lead. Verily the major- 
ity live worse than brutes, for they have 
not even the cleanly instinets of the beasts 
of the field. Their houses are less agree 
able to the eye than an Esquimau’s hut. 
The way they maltreat their animals is 
sickening to behold. Rarely do you see 
the face of a man, woman, or child that 
does not wear a bestial and ferocious ex- 
In the villages there are no 
clubs, no libraries, no churches, no priests, 


pression. 


rarely even a school. The men and wo- 
men work, eat, and sleep, and their only 
distraction is the grossest bestiality, gam- 
bling and drinking in the pulperia, with 
occasionally a little knifing and revolver- 
firing. During my whole stay in the Ar- 
gentine, and in all the centres that I vis 
ited, I was struck by the utter absence of 
moral restraint, and by the hard material- 
ity of the faces of the people, from the 
highest down to the lowest. 


SILENCE AND SOLITUDE. 


BY ANNIE 


FIELDS 


1 ODS of the desert! Ye are they 

QW We shun from childhood’s earliest breath; 
Our passing joys are but your prey; 

Ye wait the hours from birth to death. 


Over soft lawns where blossoms sleep, 


Under warm trees 


where love was born, 


I see your haughty shadows creep, 
And wait to meet ye there, forlorn. 


Afar on ancient sands ye rest, 
Carven in stone, where ancient thought 
Wrapt ye in terrors—shapes unblest, 
Dreadful, by might of ages wrought. 


But not alone on Egypt's shore 
Sleeps the great desert: everywhere 
Where gladness lived and lives no more, 
There is a desert of despair. 


Strange messengers! 


Your brows of gloom 


Haunt every creature born of earth; 
Ye follow to the darkened room: 
Ye watch the awful hour of birth. 


Ye show the lovely way-side rose, 
Whose antique grace is born anew, 

To eyes of grief. Grief only knows 
How tender is the sunset’s hue. 


Gods of the desert! 


By your hand 


Through the sad waters are we brought 
Into a high and peaceful land 


To drink of fountains else unsought. 
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Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


T was a sage of the gentler sex who, aft- 

er many years of experience, remarked 
that ‘‘men are queer!” That they are so 
in a positive sense no shrewd observer of 
mankind would deny, but that they are 
so comparatively or absolutely would be 
a very hardy assertion. If the queen of 
the household is of opinion that her asso- 
ciate majesty is very queer because he en- 
joys a torrid height of the mercury in the 
drawing-room, he holds probably a similar 
view of her fondness in the dining-room 
for what he deseribes as burnt beef. Tib, 
the famous old bachelor who prided him- 
self upon what he defiantly called his 
freedom, used to say, with an air of com- 
miseration and extreme caution, that he 
supposed his married friends were prob- 
ably what they called happy. But, he 
added, I never knew any of the happy 
pairs to agree upon the proper warmth of 
a room, or the true turn of a roast, or the 
just amount of fresh air. Still, he said, 
demurely, I do not assert that their matri- 
monial felicity was not great. 

But the axiom of the sage of the better 
sex, that men are queer, has been strongly 
confirmed recently by a decision of the 
authorities of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house in New York. That important body, 
producing the figures, has announced in 
effect that as it is clear from the accounts 
that the presentation of German opera is 
more profitable than that of Italian and 
French opera combined, it is evident that 
the public desires to hear Italian and 
French opera, and therefore for the pre- 
sent the German opera will be discon- 
tinued. This is certainly delightful proof 
that men are queer, and that one respect- 
ed group of them by a signal display of 
queerness are anxious to contribute to the 
gayety of nations. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the superiority of man to money, 
and in the mad struggle for a mere ma- 
terial advantage, this devotion to pure art, 
condemning the expense, is a noble tribute 
to the unselfishness of human nature. 

Another view has been advanced which 
is also interesting to a student of mankind. 
It is put in this way, that if the cost of the 
Italian and French opera should be a 
hundred thousand dollars in a season more 
than that of the German, yet it will be 
gladly paid by those denizens of boxes 
who have an insatiable desire to proceed 
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with their intellectual cultivation by audi- 
ble conversation during the performance. 
The argument is that these devotees of the 
intellect hold that nothing is lost by not 
hearing the Italian and French music, and 
that the time can be much more profitably 
devoted to the stimulating conversation 
which takes place in an opera box. 

Still anothe: view is even more honor- 
able to the boxes, while it does not de- 
preciate the performance. It is this, that 
the operatic situation offers a choice of 
delights, an embarrassment of riches. 
Charming and elevating as the music may 
be, yet still more lofty and inspiring is the 
conversation, and the boxes are therefore 
compelled to an alternative, and very 
naturally and properly choose their own 
talk to the music. The decision of the 
authorities may be consequently held to 
be designed to secure a continuation of 
conversation in the boxes upon the lowest 
terms of loss. 

This cannot but be regarded by a judi- 
cious public as a wise conclusion. It is, 
of course, desirable that the wit and wis- 
dom of the box chat should continue, but 
at the least sacrifice; and the least sacri- 
fice seems to be considered the Italian and 
French opera plus a certain sum of money. 
Upon these lowest terms every friend of 
humanity will be glad to know that the 
colloquial delights of the boxes will be 
perpetuated. It is even hinted also that 
there will be no disposition in an unman- 
nerly parquet to hiss the interruption of 
Italian and French opera. If the boxes 
think fit upon intellectual grounds to 
accompany the dying falls of French and 
Italian strains with a cheerful murmur of 
talk, the parquet will acquiesce, if, in- 
deed, upon such occasions there should 
be any parquet remaining. 

The noble sacrifice of those public bene- 
factors, the talking boxes, is still more 
strikingly illustrated by the alleged fact 
that the Italian opera droops in other 
operatic countries as with us, and that not 
only in England, which has been the El 
Dorado of the artists of the Southern 
school, but in Italy itself, the opera of Italy 
has declined. The truth probably is that 
for some time in all musically cultivated 
countries Italian opera, which was a tra- 
ditional fashion, was largely maintained 
as a social opportunity under conditions 
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which most favored personal display and 
made the least intellectual demand. It 
supplied also to the society in the boxes 
at the San Carlo, the Pergola, the Scala, 
the Italiens, and Her Majesty’s, the enter- 
tainment, in the persons of famous prima- 
donnas, of an extraordinary vocal per- 
formance. 

The charm of that performance was 
undeniable. The rippling and glittering 
gayety of Rossini, the sweet and tender 
melody of Bellini, the sparkle of Auber, 
the romantic pathos of Donizetti, the brill- 
iant melodramatic strains of Verdi—none 
who have felt the spell will deny the en- 
chantment. But tempora mutantur ; one 
age with its spirit and taste succeeds an- 
other. <A deeper, stronger, more earnest 
taste in music, a higher general cultiva- 
tion, another theory of opera, have come 
into the house and seated themselves in 
the parquet, and look askance at the boxes 
as the Quartier St. Antoine looked upon 
the Faubourg St. Germain. The boxes, 
with the innocent ignorance of the cil-de- 
beeuf, propose to maintain the old order, 
to stand by Bellini and Donizetti and the 
last half-century. It is touching and in- 
teresting. Vive l'opéra italienne! Vi- 
So Marie Antoinette ap- 


vent les loges! 
peared in the balcony of the banqueting 
hall at Versailles, and so the garde du roi 
sprang to its feet with gallant enthusiasm, 
rattling its sabres and pledging the Queen. 
It is a heroic story, a romantic tradition. 


And the Queen? And the garde du roi? 

The authorities of the opera invite the 
city to an interesting entertainment. No- 
thing has seemed more natural than the 
precedence of German opera at a time in 
which the German musical genius and 
cultivation are dominant, and in a city in 
which the German audience abounds. 
And now, for our pleasure, Sisyphus will 
take a turn at the stone, and the lovely 
Danaides of the boxes, in the shining gar- 
ments of Worth, with soft disdain of diffi- 
culty, will essay with sieves of the finest 
texture to bale out the ocean. 


THE poets celebrate the enchantment 
of distance, and our eyes, seeing the Al- 
pine glaciers in the sunset, or the soft 
sheen of the summer ocean, justify their 
words. But there is a constant homely 
tribute to their truth also in the use of 
the phrase old-fashioned. After the snow- 
storms of this year how sure some friend 
was to say, in the cold bright weather, 
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‘* Well, thank gracious, at last we hay: 
an old-fashioned winter”! The house 
holder, lamenting the imperfection of re 
cent repairs, exclaims, impatiently, * | 
wish that I could get some old-fashioned 
work done in this house!” The pretty 
hoydens of the hour are brought to th: 
judgment-seat of old-fashioned manners: 
and young Rip is condemned by the 
sternness of old-fashioned morals. 

But is not the delicate rose of the Al 
pine ice the quality not of the glacier, 
but of the distance? Was the snow of 
a century ago really so much deeper than 
that of the blizzard three years since ? 
Were the manners of Lovelace really 
finer than those of many a man we 
know; and did the lovely Aspasia sur 
pass Florence Nightingale? The phrase 
old-fashioned must not be taken ‘‘at the 
foot of the letter.” It does not describe 
what was, so much as what might have 
been. It is not fact, but our fancy of the 
fact. If Helen of Troy reappearing had 
smiled upon Romeo, Romeo would still 
have thought Juliet fairer. If Juliet 
should entice him, Zekle would still prefer 
Huldy. It is our pleasure to decorate 
the present in which we live with pic- 
tures of the past, or of what might have 
been, and of the future, or what shall be. 
We live in the perpetual presence of Mal 
bone’s Hours-—the past, the present, and 
the future—and we revenge ourselves 
upon the ‘‘ refractory fact” by supposing 
it different. 

If the kind genius of the holidays, 
catching us musing on Christmas Eve, 
and giving us a penny for our thoughts, 
had discovered that it was of the good 
old-fashioned days we were thinking, and 
had offered to exchange our days for 
them, should we have assented? In the 
sturdy, hearty, generous, deep - snowed 
winters of an earlier time, what cheerful 
blazing fires of walnut and hickory there 
were in the ample fireplace of the road- 
side inn! what steaming mugs of flip! 
what roistering jests about the hearth! 
That was old-fashioned hilarity. So lived 
they in the days of old. 

But would we exchange the car, which 
in four hours, or even less, brings us to 
Albany, for instance, still sitting in com- 
fort, as by our own fireside, and looking at 
ease on the beautiful unrolling panorama 
of the Hudson, for the long, long, bitter 
journey, muffled, but still half frozen, in 
the close-curtained box of a sleigh, even 
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with the possible flip and the roaring inn 
fire by the way? Does not our modern 
genius enable us to enjoy the beauty of 
winter as never before it could be enjoyed 
upon a journey, that is, with entire com- 
fort. and without freezing hands and feet? 
\nd still wine may be mulled, and still, 
if the taste demand, flip may be produced. 
Is wit less sparkling or jest less nimble 
in the later day? Was there really any 
essential charm in the old-fashioned time 
which the new-fashioned has lost, except 
the distance itself, which is an ornament 
now, just as the earlier distance was an 
ornament then ? 

So with the old-fashioned manners. 
We have often had occasion to refer to 
Sir Charles Grandison and the gentleman 
of the old school. Doubtless he is a more 
pleasing and dignified figure than the free 
and easy, rude, and ‘‘slangy” youth of 
to-day, whose tone in addressing a woman 
is an insult, and who puffs the smoke of 
his cigarette almost in her face. But was 
the older manner, courtly and stately as it 
was, the garb of a nobler estimate of wo- 
men and sincerer regard for them? What 
are a few silly, slangy boys, puffing ciga- 
rettes and affecting insulting familiarity 


with women, compared with the great ad- 
vance of essential respect for womanhood, 
which is a distinct characteristic of the 


new-fashioned time? Sir Charles Gran- 
dison was not a type of the general man- 
ner of his age. It was the age of George 
the Second. Consult Hervey if you would 
know the old-fashioned reverence for wo- 
men in the select circles of Grandisonian 
gentility. Your own time, young Ciga- 
rette, although not you, can furnish illus- 
trations of new-fashioned manners com- 
pared with which Sir Charles is a pompous 
old prig. 

The enchantment of distance, like the 
haze of Indian-summer, is undeniable, but 
it is atmospheric. It is not a part of the 
thing seen, it is the medium through which 
we see it. The old-fashioned winter is 
such a winter as sometimes occurred when 
there was not a new-fashioned winter, 
that is to say, that sometimes winter was 
mild, sometimes severe, as itis now. But 
there is no good old-fashioned quality— 
heroism, self-sacrifice, manly persistence, 
truthfulness, and honor in all dealing— 
which has gone out of fashion. Genius, 
indeed, fluctuates from age to age. There 
are splendid epochs of art and literature ; 
the age of Pericles; of Augustus; of the 
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Medici; of Elizabeth; but the age of char- 
acter, of public and private virtue, is per- 
petual. One voice may whisper that the 
Decalogue and the golden rule have no- 
thing to do with politics. Buta greater 
voice, swelling into a chorus of convic- 
tion, silences it by saying that politics are 
moral principles applied to public affairs. 
The beauty of the moral universe, like 
that of visible nature, never becomes old- 
fashioned. 


THERE is a question of literary ethics 
which can be settled only in the court of 
honor. Orlando lately said of Thackeray 
that he must have aroused bitter enmities, 
and upon being asked why, answered, be- 
cause he ‘‘ served up” so many people in 
his stories. The snobs, indeed, as a body, 
might have resented the universal laugh 
which he raised against them, and the 
Sharp and Steyne family connection prob- 
ably feel exceedingly uncomfortable when 
Thackeray’s name is mentioned, because 
Thackeray did undeniably lift the veil. 

But was he guilty as charged? Did 
he in a recognizable and therefore repre- 
hensible manner ‘‘serve up” individuals? 
Of course there are plenty of Becky Sharps, 
and Major Dobbins and Emmies, and 
Barnes Newcomes, Pendennises, Harry 
Fokers, Blanche Amorys, Colonel New- 
comes, Lady Floras, and Beatrix Es- 
monds known to us. But did any man 
or woman know the individual who un- 
consciously sat for the type? One reader 
said to the Easy Chair, ‘‘ Who do you 
think lent me Vanity Fair to read?” And 
to the utterly ignorant and inquisitive 
glance of his interlocutor, he answered, 
‘* Becky Sharp!” 

When Vanity Fair was published there 
was no question who suggested, in a gen- 
eral way, the character of the most noble 
the Marquis of Steyne, and there could 
be no offence if everybody agreed upon 
the original. If in a Revolutionary story 
it should be alleged that the figure of a 
brave soldier who was also the worst of 
traitors was obviously a portrait of Bene- 
dict Arnold, no unfair advantage could 
be attributed to the story-teller. Every 
intelligent reader delights in the delicious 
maiden ladies of Cranford, and joyfully 
verifies the accuracy of the likenesses 
among excellent ladies whom he knows. 
But Mrs. Gaskell betrayed no confidence 
and used no private knowledge unfairly. 
She took no unjust advantage of person- 
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al acquaintance to place in the pillory 
of public ridicule those who innocently 
shrank from publicity, and whom it would 
be dishonorable to make notorious. 

This is the substance of the accusation, 
and of this there is a flagrant illustration 
in one of Willis’s stories, which was per- 
fectly well known at the time, but to 
which the Easy Chair only alludes, not 
mentioning nor meaning to mention to 
any inquiring friend the title of the story. 
In our own literature, its first permanent 
creative work, Irving’s Knickerbocker, 
was condemned by the sensitive propriety 
of old New York as an unpardonable ef- 
fusion of ridicule upon worthy ancestors 
of worthy citizens. iven Mr. Verplanck, 
one of Irving’s warm friends, regretted 
that he had allowed his exuberant humor 
to overflow upon those whose families still 
survived, and who could not but grieve, 
as the judicious, over such rollicking deal- 
ing with respectability. Irving laughed 


more good-naturedly than ever at such 
serious treatment of what he regarded as 
extravagant fun, and unquestionably it 
adds to the comedy to think that it was 
soberly resented. 

Thackeray himself said that his sketch 


of Erminia cost him a friendship and lost 
him the society of a charming woman. 
It is a paper not so familiar as many of 
his works, written in the vein of the Spec- 
tator and Tatler, and in his raciest and 
most exquisite manner. It describes a 
character so delightful and womanly and 
attractive that the instinctive question of 
the reader is: ‘‘Can it be? Who is wor- 
thy?” It is touched in with that tender 
grace and gay lightness of which Thack- 
eray is a master, and that Erminia or her 
spouse should have taken offence seems 
as impossible as that Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings should have resented Steele’s noble 
and immortal compliment. 

But offence was taken. There is, how- 
ever, no clue whatever to a particular per- 
sonality. Itis easy to fancy many a young 
English Corydon of the drawing-room 
whispering to his peerless Phillis, ‘‘ When 
did Mr. Thackeray know you?” But to 
the reader there is no other trace of per- 
sonal intention than may be inferred from 
a certain tranquil enthusiasm of tone and 
certainty of line as if following a visible 
original. Thackeray, however, said that 
the husband of the lady suspected the 
original of the sketch to be his wife, and 
the artist not denying, although no tint 
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but was rosy and fair, and identification 
was impossible, he was so troubled by the 
mere fact that his wife had been so por- 
trayed that, with some feeling of violation 
of confidence, he resented the portrait, and 
all relations ended. This was as bovine 
as similar resentment at Lamb’s happy 
sketch of Captain Jackson would have 
been —a portrait which Lamb did not 
deny. 

But there is undoubtedly a flagrant 
and dishonorable prostitution of this kind 
both of opportunity and literary skill. 
If a clever writer exposes to public rid 
icule private persons whose likenesses 
are unmistakable, and whom he is able 
to draw only because he is their friend, 
he is a social traitor, a dishonorable man, 
who deserves to be sent to Coventry 
quite as much as a man who cheats at 
cards. Literary talent of this kind is 
open to immense abuse. Drawing a por- 
trait which is at once recognized by 
the circle which is familiar with the 
original, the artist may weave into the 
woof of his tale incidents not improbable, 
and with skill introduce situations which 
are essentially compromising. It is a 
peculiarly malignant treachery, and al 
though no honorable writer can be guilty 
of it, it is an offence sure to be perpetual. 
The blow is one of masked cruelty; it is 
poison in a precious ring. 

Every novelist, indeed, as Mr. Howells 
was lately reported to have remarked, is 
indebted to his own experience. What is 
his function but accurate description of 
accurate observation? ‘‘I have no head 
above my eyes,” said Thackeray. ‘To 
hold the mirror up to nature,” said Shake- 
speare. It is as pleasant to see sugges- 
tions of actual persons in imagined char- 
acters as to trace the likeness of the For- 
narina or a Spanish maid in Raphael's or 
Murillo’s Madonnas. Often through the 
creations of the imagination flit various 
forms as in a flaming vaporous sunset- 
mountains and palaces and human figures 
for a moment appear and fade. 

Scott's Rebecca in the last scenes of the 
story, looking upan Ivanhoe and upon 
every tearful youth who turns the page, 
wears to those who knew her—and Scott, 
we have seen it said, did not deny it—a 
momentary likeness of a well-known lady, 
a beautiful daughter of Israel in America. 
In the Zenobia of Hawthorne's Blithedale 
Romance there are glimpses of Margaret 
Fuller, and of other figures which Haw- 
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thorne knew, not, indeed, to be seized, not 
to be held fast and fitted to the reality, 
but likenesses as in old pictures, inter- 
mittent, vanishing; likenesses as the im- 
agination sees them and as genius em- 
bodies them. But these must not be mis- 
conceived. They are not the excuses for 
literary dishonor, and what is that but 
personal dishonor ? 


THE Easy Chair has been asked whether 
there is any code of newspaper manners. 
It has no doubt that there is. Butit is the 
universal code of courtesy, and not one re- 
stricted to newspapers. Good manners in 
civilized society are the same every where 
and in all relations. A newspaper is not 
amystery. It is the work of several men 
and women, and their manners in doing 
the work are subject to the same princi- 
ples that govern their manners in society 
or in any other human relation. If aman 
is a gentleman, he does not cease to be one 
because he enters a newspaper offive, and 
it would seem to be equally true that if his 
work on the paper does not prove to be 
that of a gentleman, it could not have 
been a gentleman who did the work. 

A gentleman, we will suppose, does not 
blackguard his neighbors, nor talk inces- 
santly about himself and his achieve- 
ments, nor behave elsewhere as he would 
be ashamed to behave in his club or in 
his own family. If a gentleman does net 
do these things, of course a gentleman 
does not do them in a newspaper. And 
does it not seem to follow, if such things 
are done in a newspaper, and are traced 
to a hand supposed to be that of a gentle- 
man, that there has been some mistake 
about the hand? 

Good manners are essentially a dispo- 
sition which moulds conduct. They can 
be feigned, indeed, as gilt counterfeits 
gold, and plate silver. But the clearest 
glass is not diamond. A man may smile 
and smile and be a villain. Scoundrels 
are sometimes described as of gentlemanly 
manners, and Lothario was not personally 
a boor. But he was nota gentleman, and 
he merely affected good manners. A gen- 
tleman, indeed, may sometimes lose his 
temper or his self-control, but no one who 
habitually does it, and swears and rails 
vociferously, can be called properly by 
that name. Here again it is easy to apply 
the canon toanewspaper. Whena news- 
paper habitually takes an insulting tone, 
and deliberately falsifies, whether by as- 


sertion of an untruth or by a distortion 
and perversion of the truth, it is not the 
work of a gentleman, and if the writer be 
responsible for the tone of the paper, the 
manners of that newspaper are not good 
manners. 

But there is no uniformity in newspa- 
per manners, as there is none elsewhere. 
Therefore it cannot be said that newspa- 
pers, as a whole, are either well-mannered 
or unmannerly, as you cannot say that 
men, as a body, are courteous or uncouth. 
Some newspapers are unmistakably vul- 
gar, like some people. They are not so of 
themselves, however; they are made vul- 
gar by vulgar people. There are very 
able newspapers which have very bad 
manners, and some which have no other 
distinction than good manners. A very 
dull man may be very urbane, and so may 
a very dull newspaper. On the other 
hand, a newspaper which is both brilliant 
and clever may be sometimes guilty of an 
injustice, a deliberate and persistent mis- 
representation, to attain a particular end— 
conduct which is sometimes called ‘* jour- 
nalistic.”” But the person who is respon- 
sible for the performance, for similar con- 
duct would be metaphorically kicked out 
of aclub. But gentlemen are not kicked 
out of clubs. 

A newspaper gains neither character 
nor influence by abandoning good man- 
ners. It may indeed make itself disagree- 
able and annoying, and so silence opposi- 
tion, as a polecat may effectually close the 
wood path which you had designed to 
take. It may be feared, and in the same 
way as that animal—feared and despised. 
But this effect must not be confounded 
with newspaper power and influence. It 
is exceedingly annoying, undoubtedly, to 
be placarded all over town as a liar or a 
donkey, a hypocrite ora sneak thief. But 
although the effect is most unpleasant, 
very little ability is required to produce 
it. <A little paper and printing, a little 
paste, a great deal of malice, and a host of 
bill-stickers are all that are needed, and 
even the pecuniary cost is not large. The 
effect is produced, but it does not show 
ability or force or influence upon the part 
of its producer. 

The manners of newspapers, as such, 
cannot be classified any more than the 
manners of legislatures, or of the profes- 
sions or trades. This, however, seems to 
be true, that a well-mannered man will 
not produce an ill-mannered newspaper. 
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I, 

HE effect of all esthetic endeavor, we 
suppose, is a disappointment after a 
compromise. One concedes everything, 
as one fancies, to one’s material: he con- 
ditions himself in absolute submission, 
with the hope of final mastery; and he 
finds in the end that the ungrateful ma- 
terial has refused to keep terms with him, 
or to give more than a warped and twist- 
ed expression to his ideal. This, at any 
rate, seems continually the hard fate of 
him who has to do with the wretched 
trade of reviewing, especially favorable 
reviewing, which is the only branch of 
the business the Study really cares to prac- 
tise. The critical kodak has not yet been 
invented ; there is no little instrument 
that promises to do the rest in reviewing 
if you press the button; and in the mean 
time there is the chance of giving only a 
glimpse of the work that comes before 
one. One aspect is seized, and a moment 
only of that; a few traits are grouped 
about this general look of an author: a 
nose here, a mouth there, an eye or two, 
a chin; and then the whole must be in- 
trusted to the intelligence of the reader, 
with the suggestion that he had better go 

to the book for a right conception of it. 
That.is what-we should like to urge 
him with unusual warmth to do in the 
case of Mr. T. S. Perry’s History of Greek 
Literature. This writer is oné-whose at- 
titude toward his subject is of equal val- 
ue with his treatment of the matter, and 
neither is easy to be had at second hand. 
His attitude, particularly, is difficult of 
report; for it seems at first sight as if it 
could not suffice for any long or thorough 
effort, and one is tempted to misrepresent 
it a little in order to offer a just notion 
of its efficacy. It is only after one has 
one’s self read his work that one perceives 
the wisdom with which his point of view 
was taken, and the entire success with 
which it has been kept. He gives usa his- 
tory of Greek literature as temperate as 
the spirit of Greek literature, and he does 
this simply by bringing to the study of 
it a mind as open to its facts as if it had 
never been studied before. His book is 
perhaps the most unliterary history of 
any literature ever written, and this in 
spite of a style that often recalls the lec- 
ture-room with its thuses and hences, its 


howevers and notwithstandings; and it 
addresses itself to the common-sense of thy 
reader with a force that carries knowledge 
with it, and a serenity unruffled by th: 
vindictive controversy which has raged 
all over the ground it covers. Its mood 
reflects the unliterary character of Greek 
literature itself, which, as Mr. Perry con 
ceives it, was the most absolute expression 
of a people’s life ever known. His effort 
throughout is to impart this sense of it, 
to make the reader understand that these 
poets, dramatists, orators, philosophers, 
who disastrously became the means of 
artificializing all subsequent writers, were 
themselves perfectly natural persons, who 
had no models but the human life about 
them, and who wrought by the simplest 
and readiest means. Their models are in 
deed still accessible to every artist who 
will use them, and every one who achieves 
anything in literature does use them; but 
it has hitherto been too largely the busi 
ness of scholarship to persuade us that it 
is not life we should imitate, but the men 
who imitated life. 
II. 

Perhaps, though, that hitherto carries 
us too far; perhaps Mr. Perry is not the 
first to point the true moral of Greek lit- 
erature; he would himself be apt to deny 
that any man was ever the first to do 
anything; but we think there can be no 
doubt he is the first to point it so keenly 
and so often. His book was written a 
little too soon to take due note of the sup- 
port which scientific inquiry has brought 
to the claim of the Greeks that they sprang 
from the soil of Greece; but at every 
point it witnesses to their originality in 
literature, and again and again it con- 
trasts their unliterary literature with the 
literary literature of the Romans, who 
were nothing if not imitative. Modern 
literature, so far as the old-fashioned 
scholarship could misguide it, has imi- 
tated the Roman imitators of the Greeks, 
so that we have not even had the advan 
tage of aping at first hand; and we are 
only just beginning to feel the true influ 
ence of the Greeks, which is always toward 
the study of nature. Wherever one of 
us succeeds in representing life, he is seen 
to have done something Greek: that is, 
something true, something free, some- 
thing beautiful, something novel, some- 
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thing temperate. This is what Mr. Per- 
rv’s work teaches, and it is what no one 
can help seeing, unless he perversely 
shuts his eyes to it. The illimitable per 
spective which it opens is one in which 
alone the grandeur and magnificence of 
the Greek achievement in literature can 
be seen, and it ean be fairly said at least, 
that no man writing of that achievement 
in the old way, as something whose glory 
could be felt chiefly if not only by the 
learned, has ever done it greater rever- 
ence than he who commends it to all 
the unlearned as something that it needs 
merely common-sense to appreciate. This 
history, then, without waiving for it any 
of those claims to learning which we leave 
others to pronounce upon, is one which 
we wish gratefully to celebrate as popular 
in the best way. In it once more the 
Greeks are at our doors, and it is our fault 
if we refuse to know them. 

Starting from Homer and coming down 
to Heliodorus, the story of the greatest in- 
tellectual achievement of our race ends, as 
it began, with a novelist; but between the 
novelist who wrote in verse and the novel- 
ist who wrote in prose, there stretches a 
period of time twice as long as that since 
the first lispings of the English tongue 
made themselves heard in literature. Be- 
cause so little has been left by the rage of 
superstition and the malice of conquest 
that any diligent reader can hope to pos- 
sess himself of the whole of Greek litera- 
ture in a comparatively little time, we are 
apt to forget how stupendous even in 
quantity that literature once was. But Mr. 
Perry’s treatment of it is somehow favor- 
able to a just conception of it from this 
side, as well as from others, and no reader 
can leave him without an enlarged as 
well as an enlightened sense of its magni- 
tude in every way. Its decay is a very 
melancholy story, which he tells as clear- 
ly and charmingly as the tale of its man- 
ifold triumphs. We all know more or 
less of Homer and Hesiod, of Simonides 
and Pindar, of Aischylus and Sophocles 
and Euripides and Aristophanes, of He- 
rodotus and Thucydides and Xenophon, 
of Isocrates and Demosthenes, of Socrates 
and Plato and Aristotle; these names rep- 
resent to us ‘‘the glory that was Greece ” 
in epic and lyric poetry, in tragedy and 
comedy, in history, in oratory, in philos- 
ophy. But at this point the Muse of liter- 
ary history, who is perhaps the genteel- 
est of all the Muses, usually rests; and it 
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is with difficulty that one gets her to 
come down through the Alexandrian 
school, where the piping of eclogues and 
of pastorals was heard amidst the dron 
ing of grammarians and schoolmen, to 
those last Byzantine days when the great 
modern literary form, the novel, arose 
from the dust of all that long detrition, 
and Chariton of Aphrodisias made it pos- 
sible for Rider Haggard to be. But it is 
Mr. Perry’s passion (if the word is not 
unjust to a writer who is so conscientious- 
ly dispassionate) to seek not miracles of 
creation, but evidences of growth in the 
phase of human history he deals with. 
The beginnings of Greek literature are 
prehistoric, but its endings are known, and 
he finds its death instinct with the life of 
modern literature. 
Ill. 

It is our misfortune that the vices and 
follies of its dotage descended to us in 
undue measure. The Greeks who have 
most influenced modern literature, and 
especially our criticism, were not the 
great Athenians, but the little Alexan- 
drians. In fact, literary criticism was 
hardly known to Athens, while it was the 
breath in the nostrils of Alexandria; and 
wherever at any time literature has be- 
come the affair of scholarship rather than 
humanity, the cart has been put before 
the horse in the true Alexandrian man- 
ner; and often there is no horse at all. 
The chapters which Mr. Perry devotes to 
that school are of the greatest interest 
and value, for there we are shown the 
earliest known processes of the schoolmen 
who have spread literature as a veil be- 
tween us and Nature, instead of holding 
it up as a mirror to her. It was not that 
the Greek civilization failed to give mas- 
ters in the different kinds, or the new 
kinds as long as any force of it remained. 
Polybius, writing at the verge of our era, 
conceived of history in something like 
the modern universal sense; Plutarch 
much later sounded the true note of bi- 
ography; Lucian imagined satire which 
sufficed by simply stating a detestable 
thing, or letting it state itself. The epi- 
grams of the Anthology were composed 
at a comparatively recent period; and the 
pastoral poets, who, if they used Nature 
consciously and decoratively, still loved 
her, arose and flourished. But none of 
these masters influenced after-time in at 
all the same degree as the schools did, 
with their grammarians and critics, 
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their editors and commentators, their im- 
itators and disciples, their translators and 
adapters. This is what Mr. Perry makes 
you feel, and he makes you see the reason 
for it in the community of childishness 
where the faltering of the superannuated 
ancient met that of the infant modern. 
But we must not give the notion that 
he devotes himself mainly, or even large- 
ly to a study of Greek literature in its de- 
cay. The luminous effect of the closing 
chapters, where he deals with it, is a final 
concentration of the clear light which he 
throws upon the whole history of that 
literature; and of course he bestows his 
greatest attention upon its greatest epochs. 
From first to last he gives you, by precept 
and example, a conception of its relation 
to the life of the wonderful people it 
sprang from, and he handles his material 
with an ease and lightness which make 
no draft upon the reader’s energies, and 
perhaps therefore all the more perfectly 
secure his sympathies. The manner is 
to the last degree plain and simple, so 
plain and simple that those who have 
been used to associating power with flour- 
ish may not always feel the virtue of it. 
This sort of readers will be apt to miss 
some of those subtle points of irony in 


which the author advances his personal 


feeling about this matter and that. They 
will miss some delicious touches of a pe- 
culiarly shy humor; but none of these we 
think will be lost to the judicious, who 
will perhaps grieve a little that Mr. Perry 
does not often let them know whose ver- 
sions of the extracts they are reading, and 
is sometimes mechanically so inadvertent 
that he leaves them to find out for them- 
selves which of the several authors men- 
tioned together the several extracts are 
from. But one cannot really go wrong, 
though now and then it may be a trifle 
troublesome to find the way. The work 
is at every moment addressed to the read- 
er’s highest intelligence, but he need not 
be a learned, or even a ‘‘cultivated”’ per- 
son in order to appreciate the matter and 
the manner. Manner is the word rather 
than style which we should use in speak- 
ing of the artistic side of the performance ; 
and we fancy that Mr. Perry would be one 
of the last to care for praise of his style. 
His personal quality in fact is so elusive 
that the suffusion of one’s material with 
one’s self, which we call a man’s style, the 
individual color, so to speak, is not often 
present. We might say that it is chiefly 
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noticeable by its absence; but there is a 
manner which no man keeps out of his 
work, and which is the outward expres 
sion of his mental attitude. With Mr. 
Perry this is unpretentious and unaffect 
ed, an expression of democratic sincerity 
as attractive as it is uncommon. 
EY. 

Something of the same motive that gov 
erns us to the frank avowal of our plea- 
sure in him, makes it easy for us at all 
times to recognize the worth of what is 
our own in literature, and to shun at least 
the kind of provinciality which ignores it. 
This kind seems to us upon the whole a 
worse kind than the kind that boasts our 
own because it is our own; and we have 
lately seen with satisfaction some reluc- 
tance in our criticism to accept the short 
stories of Maupassant as the best work of 
the sort that has been done. It seems to us 
not at all true that they are the best at all 
times, or so good at the best as the work of 
certain of our own writers; they are not so 
richly imagined, so finely wrought. They 
have for us the charm of strangeness, the 
fascination of coming from far,and they are 
undoubtedly done admirably, with perfect 
knowledge of technique, and that feeling 
for art which would make a Frenchman 
Greek if such a thing were possible. But 
their average seems not so good as that 
of Miss 8. O. Jewett’s little stories, which 
are as delicately constructed upon as true 
a method, and which abound with every 
grace of Maupassant’s best, and are pene- 
trated with the aroma of a humor which 
he never knew. If the reader cares to 
take her latest volume, Strangers and 
Wayfarers, and compare ‘‘A Winter 
Courtship,” or ‘* Mr. Teaby’s Quest,” or 
‘Going to Shrewsbury,” or ‘‘ By the 
Morning Boat,” or ‘*‘In Dark New Eng- 
land Days,” with any of the thirteen tales 
of Maupassant in the first of the Odd Num- 
ber Series, we think he will see the truth 
of what we say. We think a comparison 
of these sketches with those of any other 
French writer will be as much to their ad- 
vantage. Even the Tales by Frangois 
Coppée, which form the latest issue of 
the same series, delicate and finished as 
they are, with that air of elegant unfinish, 
do not rival Miss Jewett’s New England 
studies. It is not only the delightful 
mood in which these little masterpieces 
are imagined, but the perfect artistic re- 
straint, the truly Greek temperance, giv- 
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ing all without one touch too much, which 
render them exquisite, make them real- 
ly perfect in their way; and we hope it is 
with a joy in their beauty far above the 
chauvinistic exultation of knowing them 
ours, that we perceive we have nothing 
to learn of the French in this sort, but 
perhaps something to teach them. 


ee 4 

Another woman’s work, but a Spanish 
woman’s this time, has lately been giving 
us much the kind of pleasure we feel in 
Miss Jewett’s art. The woman is Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, and the work is the story 
she calls Morrifia, meaning homesickness, 
we believe, in the Galician dialect. It is 
about a mother and her son, and the ser- 
vant-girl who comes to live with them in 
Madrid, because they are all from the same 
province, and she is homesick in that 
strange world, and longs for the sound of 
her own speech, and hungers for her own 
kind of people. She is of a simple, affec- 
tionate nzture, impassioned beyond our 
cold comprehension, and in the shelter of 
that friendly home, where from the first 
she is treated more like a daughter of the 
house than like a servant, it is not long 
before she falls in love with the son. The 
expected happens, and it all ends with the 
poor girl’s death by her own hand. The 
range of life is wider than our fiction 
commonly permits itself; but it is not 
wider than that of George Eliot's fiction, 
and the tragedy is pathetic beyond any 
reporting. The three principal figures 
have their setting of other characters, 
friends, neighbors, spectators, who give 
the scene the interest of large life, but 
these three transact the drama, which is 
very simple, and of a sort of fatal event- 
lessness in its march to the inevitable 
close. In the mean time their several 
characters are expressed in colors of con- 
duct and in shades of behavior, always 
distinct, but nowhere insisted upon; you 
know them as if you had lived with them. 
A wrong is done and suffered, but some- 
how no one seems more to blame than 
another, and the imagined fact has the 
same value as a piece of what goes on in 
the worldabout us. The girl’s nature has 
a most appealing charm, with the shadow 
of her origin thrown forward upon her— 
she is the daughter of a priest; but per- 
haps the connoisseur would say that the 
young man, just growing out of his mo- 
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ther’s control and with the indefinite 
lines of boyishness not yet hardened in 
maturity, with his kindness and his self- 
ishness of inexperienced youth, was better 
done, as he was certainly harder to do. 

Some one ought to put the book into 
English, and some one probably will. Se- 
nora Bazan, who refuses to use her title 
of countess, with an indifference which 
we Anglo-Saxons cannot understand, is 
best known by her pamphlet on realism, 
La Cuestion Palpitante, written when the 
controversy was hottest, and taking the 
boldest ground in favor of the sincere art 
which now prevails everywhere but in 
England, where they still like to read 
novels of adventure as crude as the Greek 
romances. The chapter of this robust and 
vigorous, not to say athletic essay which 
relates to English fiction is curiously in- 
telligent, and is interesting in its percep- 
tion that all the English masters but Scott 
were realists, so far as they knew how, as 
well as in its recognition of George Eliot 
as the first novelist of her time. 


VI. 

The whole essay is redolent of the 
Spanish humor, which is so like our own, 
and yet has its peculiar perfume. This 
humor is what forms the atmosphere of 
Valdés’s novels, and keeps his satire kind- 
ly even when his contempt is strongest, as 
in that last novel of his, which his trans- 
lator calls Scum, and which deals with 
society as Valdés ‘‘ found it” in Madrid. 
Certain points of resemblance are to be 
found in ** good” society the world over, 
nowadays, and one of these is its decorous 
religiosity. It appears that wherever peo- 
ple so far experience the favor of Heaven 
as to have nothing to do but to dress 
handsomely and to fare sumptuously, 
they are as punctilious in their devotions 
as they are in any of their social duties. 
Nothing could be more edifying than the 
Spanish novelist’s study of the ‘‘smart 
set” of Madrid as he pictures them at a 
select service in the oratory of a devout 
lady of their number. They seem cer- 
tainly to be more vicious than any smart 
set among ourselves, or at least differently 
vicious, but they vary little in their theo- 
ry of life. If they worship God they do 
not forget their duty to Mammon, and 
money is to the fore among them as it is 
among us. One of their leaders is Clem- 
entina, the heroine, if the book can be 
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said to have a heroine, who is the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Raquena, a robber 
baron of the stock exchange, an adven- 
turer in Cuba, ennobled for his unscru- 
pulous rapacity in accumulating money, 
after he returns to Spain. He is a great 
financier,as such people are with us, some- 
times; he knows how to get up ‘‘corners” 
and to “squeeze” those he traps into them, 
quite as if he were an oil or wheat opera- 
tor. He is the owner of some great quick- 
silver mines, and one of the most striking 
passages of the book is the account of the 
visit he pays these mines with a party of 
the ‘‘ best” people of Madrid in his train 
of private cars. They are all hanging 
upon him in the hope that he will some- 
how make them rich, but some of the wo- 
men are shocked at the life, or the death 
in life, of the miners, who are sufferers 
from mercurial poisoning, and who go 
shaking about like decrepit paralytics. 
The duke tells the ladies that the notion 
of mercurial poisoning is nonsense, and 
if the men would leave off drinking they 
would be well enough; just as one of our 
own millionaires has told us that the great 
sause of poverty is *‘intemperance.”’ The 
duke’s assurance comforts the ladies, and 


they have a banquet in one of the upper 
levels of the mine, while all round and 
under them the haggard miners are dig- 


ging their own graves. Their gayety isa 
little chilled by the ironies of the young 
physician of the company, who takes a 
less optimistic view of the case than the 
good duke, though his life is spent among 
the miners and devoted to them. This 
physician is a socialist; and it is a curious 
sign of the times that the socialists should 
be making their way, in fiction at ieast, 
as the friends rather than the enemies of 
the race. 

Tolstoi’s latest book, The Fruits of Cult- 
ure, which it is somehow natural to speak 
of after this novel of Valdés’s, will cer- 
tainly not offend in the way of the Kreut- 
zer Sonata, though we fancy it will hard- 
ly interest as much. This time he has 
given us a drama, a comedy in which the 
vanity and emptiness of idle rich people’s 
lives are pictured with the fidelity which is 
so much more terrible than satire. They 
are shown as given over to fads, where 
they have any interest apart from their 
real business of eating and drinking, and 
dressing and undressing. The truth which 
he specially brings out is one that he has 
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shown before whenever he has revealed 
the contempt in which all people who 
work for a living cannot help holding 
those who do not work for a living, even 
when they envy them. The little group 
of peasants who come up from the coun 
try to buy land of Leonid Fedorovite) 
are not awed by him or his wife, though 
they are bewildered by them, especial], 
when she drives them from her presence 
and has the place where they stood disin 
fected, because she has heard that they are 
from a district where she has heard there is 
diphtheria. They go quietly into the kitch 
en, where the servants invite them, and 
where they all join in laughing at their 
masters. Each of us who keeps a servant 
also keeps a critic,and a very scornful one, 
whose imagination he does not impress with 
his superiority in the least, and who knows 
him as he is for a more or less ridiculous 
dependent, if we are to believe Tolstoi. 
The only way is to try not to believe him, 
but to believe Mr. McAllister, when he 
draws an affecting picture of ‘‘an old 
family servant” who joined the other 
grooms and coachmen in drinking up the 
champagne at a Newport picnic before the 
ladies and gentlemen could get at it, and 
who was bowed down with grief and 
shame when his ‘‘ master” convicted him 
of peculiar wickedness in that quality. 
Perhaps the wily Irishman was really 
overcome with the contrition that ‘‘an 
old family servant” ought to feel, and 
was not laughing inwardly at his ‘*‘ mas 
ter.’ Let us try to think so, for the cred 
it of the human race, which is a good deal 
concerned in the matter. The romantic 
notion of the servant is altogether pret- 
tier, and much more comfortable to the 
master, and more particularly to the 
mistress; but it is not put forward by 
Valdés any more than by Tolstoi. The 
picture that the Spaniard draws of the 
contempt that the menials of rich people 
feel for them is much the same as that 
which the Russian offers; and there is 
something terrible in the mockery and 
contumely with which the ‘‘old family 
servants” of the, Duke of Raquena use 
him in the imbecility which is his last 
phase. To be sure Thackeray had long 
ago shown the relation of master and 
man in its true light in that catastrophe 
where Morgan turns upon Major Penden- 
nis at last with a ferocious explosion of 
the accumulated hatred of years. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 12th of February.— 
( Congress :—The following bills passed the 
Senate: Free-coinage, January 14th, as a substitute 
for the Financial Bill; Congressional Apportion- 
ment, January 29th; Army Appropriation, January 
81st; Fortification and Military Academy Appropria- 
tion, February 4th.—The following bills passed the 
House: District of Columbia Appropriation, Janu- 
ary 22d; Army Appropriation, January 14th; Naval 
Appropriation, January 26th; Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Appropriation, February 4th. 

The following United States Senators, whose term 
of office begins with the Fifty-second Congress, have 
been chosen by their respective States: James L. 
Pugh, Alabama (re-elected March 3, 1890); James 
K. Jones, Arkansas (re-elected January 21, 1891); 
Leland Stanford, California (re-elected January 14, 
1891); Henry M. Teller, Colorado (re-elected Janu 
ary 20,1891); Orville H. Platt, Connecticut (re-elect 
ed January 21, 1891); John B. Gordon, Georgia 
(November 18, 1890); George 8. Shoup, Idaho (De- 
cember 18,1890); Daniel W. Voorhees, Indiana (re- 
elected January 21, 1891); William B. Allison, 
Jowa (re-elected March 4, 1890); W. A. Peffer, Kan- 
sas (January 28, 1891); Joseph C. 8. Blackburn, 
Kentucky (re-elected January 7, 1890); Ephraim K. 
Wilson, Maryland (re-elected January 14, 1890); 
George G. Vest, Missouri (re-elected January 20, 
1891); John P. Jones, Nevada (re-elected January 
30, 1891); Jacob H. Gallinger, New Hampshire (Jan- 
uary 21,1891); David B. Hill, New York (January 
21,1891); Zebulon B. Vance, North Carolina (Jan- 
uary 
kota (January 23, 1891); Calvin 8S. Brice, Ohio 
(January 15,1890); John H. Mitchell, Oregon (re- 
elected January 14, 1891); James Donald Cameron, 
Pennsylvania (re-elected January 21,1891); John 
L. M. Irby, South Carolina (December 11, 1890); 
Justin S. Morrill, Vermont (re-elected October 14, 
1890); Watson C. Squire, Washington (re-elected 
January 21, 1891); William F. Vilas, Wisconsin 
(January 27, 1891); Joseph M. Carey, Wyoming 
(November 15, 1890). 

By the retirement of ex-Governor Thayer, the dif- 
ficulty regarding the Governorship in Nebraska was 
practically settled, January 15th, in favor of Gov- 
ernor-elect James E. Boyd. 

The difficulties with the Sioux Indians in South 
Dakota were happily adjusted. The hostile bands 
that had taken refuge in the Bad Lands returned 
to Pine Ridge Agency on the 15th of January, and 
surrendered their arms to the United States officers. 

An insurrection against the government of Chili 
was begun early in January, and the ports of Val- 
paraiso, Iquique, and other important sea - coast 
towns were blockaded by war ships whose officers 
had joined in the rebellion. Many of the govern- 
ment soldiers also united themselves with the insur- 
gent forces. 

A similar revolutionary outbreak was attempted 
January 15th in the Argentine province of Entre 
Rios, but was promptly quelled by the national 
troops. 

The Brazilian ministry resigned January 22d. On 
the following day, however, a new cabinet was form- 
ed, with Senhor Uchoa as Premier. 

At Oporto, Portugal, January 31st, three regi- 
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ments of the garrison mutinied and rose against the 
government with the design to establish a republic. 
After a sharp conflict with the troops which remain- 
ed loyal to the government, the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, and most of the mutineers were made pris- 
oners. 

At the elections held in Spain February 2d—the 
first under the new universal suffrage law—a large 
majority of the votes cast were favorable to the 
government. 

The Italian ministry under Signor Crispi resigned 
January 31st, and was succeeded on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary by a new cabinet, with the Marchese di Rudini 
at the head. 

DISASTERS 

January 12th.—The town of Livno, in Bosnia, 
was partially buried by an avalanche, and seventeen 
persons were crushed to death by the falling mass 
of snow and ice. 

January 20th.—By an explosion of fire-damp in a 
colliery near the city of Charkow, in European Rus- 
sia, more than 100 miners were killed. 

January 24th.—By an explosion in the Hibernia 
Colliery at Gelsenkirchen, Germany, fifty-two per- 
sons lost their lives. 

January 27th.—An explosion of fire-damp in the 
Mammoth shaft of the H. C. Frick coke-works, near 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, caused the death of 
130 miners. 

January 28th.—Despatches from Greece an- 
nounced that the town of Athamana had been over- 
whelmed by an avalanche. Eighty houses were de- 
stroyed, and at least twenty-five persons killed. 

February 4th—By the sudden flooding of the 
Janesville Mine, near Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, 
sixteen miners were drowned. 

February 6th_—Despatches from China announced 
that terrible floods and famine had recently pre- 
vailed in the interior of North China. In the dis- 
trict of Wen-Chuan alone fully 1000 lives were lost, 
and in nine other districts there were terrible suffer- 
ing and destitution.—An avalanche near the village 
of Ruetti, Switzerland, destroyed the lives of twenty- 
two persons. 

OBITUARY. 

January 17th—In Washington, D.C., George 
Bancroft, statesman and historian, aged ninety 
years. 

January 20th.—In San Francisco, California, Da- 
vid Kalakaua, King of the Hawaiian Islands, aged 
fifty-four years. 

January 22d.—In Rio Janeiro, Brazil, Benjamin 
Constant, Brazilian Minister of War, aged forty-two 
years. 

January 28th.—Reports were received of the 
death of Abdurrahman Khan, the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, at the age of sixty-one years. 

January 29th.—In New York city, at the ban- 
quet of the Chamber of Commerce, William Win- 
dom, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
aged sixty-three years. 

January 30th.—In London, England, Charles 
Bradlaugh, Member of Parliament, aged fifty-seven 
years.—In Paris, France, Charles Chaplin, the artist, 
aged sixty-six years. 

January 31st.—In Paris, France, Jean Louis Er- 
nest Meissonier, the French painter, aged seventy- 
six years. 
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HE idea of the relation of climate to hap- 
piness is modern. It is probably born of 

the telegraph and of the possibility of rapid 
travel, and it is more disturbing to serenity 
of mind than any other. Providence had so 
ordered it that if we sat still in almost any re- 
gion of the globe except the tropics, we would 
have, in course of the year, almost all the kinds 
of climate that exist. The ancient societies 
did not trouble themselves about the matter ; 
they froze or thawed, were hot or cold, as it 
pleased the gods. They did not think of flee- 
ing from winter any more than from the sum- 
mer solstice, and consequently they enjoyed a 
certain contentment of mind that is absent 
from modern life. We are more intelligent, 
and therefore more discontented and unhap- 
py. We are always trying to escape winter 
when we are not trying to ay summer. 
We are half the time én transitu, flying hither 
and thither, craving that exact adaptation of 
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the weather to our whimsical bodies promised 
only to the saints who seek a“ better country.” 
There are places, to be sure, where nature is 
in a sort of equilibrium, but usually those are 
places where we can neither make money nor 
spend it to our satisfaction. They lackgither 
any stimulus to ambition or a historic associa- 
tion, and we soon find that the mind insists 
upon being cared for quite as much as the 
body. 

How many wanderers in the past winter 
left comfortable homes in the United States 
to seek a mild climate! Did they find it in 
the sleet and bone-piercing cold of Paris, or 
anywhere in France, where the wolves were 
forced to come into the villages in the hope 
of picking up a tender child? If they trav- 
elled further, were the railway carriages any- 
thing but refrigerators tempered by cans of 
cooling water? Was there a place in Europe, 
from Spain to Greece, where the American 
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could once be warm—really warm without 
effort—in or out of doors? Was it any better 
in divine Florence than on the chill Riviera? 
Northern Italy was blanketed with snow, the 
Apennines were white, and through the clean 
streets of the beautiful town a raw wind search- 
ed every nook and corner, penetrating through 
the thickest of English wraps, and harder to 
endure than ingratitude, while a frosty mist 
enveloped all. The traveller forgot to bring 
with him the contented mind of the Italian. 
Could he go about in a long cloak and a 
slouch hat, curl up in doorways out of the 
blast, and be content in a feeling of his own 
picturesqueness? Could he sit all day on the 
stone pavement and hold out his chilblained 
hand for soldi? Could he even deceive him- 
self, in a palatial apartment with a frescoed 
ceiling, by an appearance of warmth in two 
sticks ignited by a pine cone set in an aper 
ture in one end of the vast room, and giving 
out scarcely heat enough to drive the swallows 
from the chimney? One must be born to this 
sort of thing in order to enjoy it. He needs 
the poetic temperament which can feel in 
January the breath of June. The pampered 
American is not adapted to this kind of plea- 
sure. He is very crude, not to say barbarous, 
yet in many of his tastes, but he has reached 
one of the desirable things in civilization, and 
that is a thorough appreciation of physical 
comfort. He has had the ingenuity to protect 
himself in his own climate, but when he trav- 


els he is at the mercy of customs and tradi- 
tions in which the idea of physical comfort is 


still rudimentary. He cannot warm himself 
before a group of statuary, or extract heat from 
a canvas by Raphael, nor keep his teeth from 
chattering by the exquisite view from the Bo- 
boliGardens, The cold American is insensible 
to art, and shivers in the presence of the warm- 
est historical associations. It is doubtful if 
there is a spot in Europe where he can be or- 
dinarily warm in winter. The world, indeed, 
does not care whether he is warm or not, but 
it is a matter of great importance to him. As 
he wanders from palace to palace—and he 
cannot escape the impression that nothing is 
good enough for him except a palace—he 
cannot think of any cottage in any hamlet in 
Amerjca that is not more comfortable in win- 
ter tlm any palace he can find. And so he 
is driven on in cold and weary stretches of 
travel to dwell among the French in Algeria, 
or with the Jews in Tunis, or the Moslems in 
Cairo. He longs for warmth as the Crusader 
longed for Jerusalem, but not short of Africa 
shall he find it. The glacial period is coming 
back on Europe. 

The citizens of the great republic have a 
reputation for inordinate self-appreciation, but 
the Drawer is thinking that they undervalue 
many of the advantages their ingenuity has 
won. Itisadmitted that they are restless, and 
must always be seeking something that they 
have not at home. But aside from their abil- 
ity to be warm in any part of their own coun- 
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try at any time of the year, where else can they 
travel three thousand miles on a stretch in a 
well-heated—too much heated—car, without 
change of car, without revision of tickets, 
without encountering a custom-house, with- 
out the necessity of stepping out doors either 
for food or drink, for a library, for a bath—for 
any item, in short, that goes to the comfort of 
a civilized being? And yet we are always 
prating of the superior civilization of Eu- 
rope. Nay, more, the traveller steps into a 
car—which is as comfortable as a house—in 
Boston, and alights from it only in the city 
of Mexico. In what other part of the world 
can that achievement in comfort and con- 
venience be approached ? 

But this is not all as to climate and com- 
fort. We have climates of all sorts within 
sasy reach, and in quantity, both good and 
bad, enough to export—more, in fact, than 
we need of all sorts. If heat is all we want, 
there are only three or four days between the 
zero of Maine and the 80° of Florida. If New 
England is inhospitable and New York freez- 
ing, it is only a matter of four days to the sun 
and the exhilarating air of New Mexico and 
Arizona, and only five to the oranges and roses 
of that semi-tropical kingdom by the sea, 
southern California. And if this does not 
content us, a day or two more lands us, -with- 
out sea-sickness, in the land of the Aztecs, 
where we can live in the temperate or the 
tropic zone, eat strange fruits, and be remind- 
ed of Egypt and Spain and Italy, and see all 
the colors that the ingenuity of man has been 
able to give his skin. Fruits and flowers and 
sun in the winter-time, a climate to lounge 
and be happy in—all this is within easy reach, 
with the minimum of disturbance to our daily 
habits. We started out, when we turned our 
backs on the Old World, with the declaration 
that all men are free, and entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of an agreeable climate. We 
have yet to learn, it seems, that we can indulge 
in that pursuit best on our own continent. 
There is no winter climate elsewhere to com- 
pare with that found in our extreme Southwest 
or in Mexico, and the sooner we put this fact 
into poetry and literature, and begin to make 
a tradition of it, the better will it be for our 
peace of mind and for our children. And if 
the continent does not satisfy us, there lie the 
West Indies within a few hours’ sail, with all 
the luxuriance and geniality of the tropics. 
We are only half emancipated yet. We are 
still apt to see the world through the imagi- 
nation of England, whose literature we adopt- 
ed,orofGermany. To these bleak lands Italy 
was a paradise, and was so sung by poets who 
had no conception of a winter without frost. 
We have a winter climate of another sort from 
any in Europe; we have easy and comfortable 
access to it. The only thing we need to do 
now is to correct our imagination, which has 
been led astray. Our poets can at least do 
this for us by the help of a quasi-international 
copyright. CuarLes DupLEY WARNER. 
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HAMILTON TAKES SOMETHING. 

Mrs. Browy, living in the country, had five 
trunks carted up from the station, some ten 
miles away, by an old darky. The day was 
very rainy, and the old man was soaked through 
when he drove up to the house. 

Mrs. BROWN (with sympathy). “ Why, Ham- 
ilton, you must be wet!” 

HAMILTON (shivering). ‘“ Ye-es, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Brown. “ Aren’t you afraid you'll take 
cold, Hamilton ?” 

HAMILTON. “ Ye-yes, na’am ; rheumatiz pret- 
ty bad, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Brown. “Don’t you ever take some- 
thing when you get soaked through, Hamil- 
ten ?” 

HAMILTON (eagerly). “ Ye-yes—yes, ma’am.” 

[ Rubs the back of his hand across his mouth. 

Mrs. Brown. “ Well, here are four two-grain 
quinine pills, Hamilton; take them as soon as 
you get home.” { Collapse of Hamilton. 


MY FRIENDS THE DIRECTORS. 

SoME months ago I was requested to act as 
inspector of elections in behalf of the stock- 
holders of a certain corporation which shall 
be nameless, for which service I was to be paid 
two dollars. Iwas also invited to remain and 
dine with the directors, at the expense of the 
company, afterward. I accepted the office and 
the invitation with alacrity, and enjoyed my- 
self to the full—especially at the dinner; an 
unusually rich dinner it was, and wine flow- 
ed like soda-water. The directors, no one of 
whom was under sixty, were genial to the last 
degree, and full of good advice, taking the op- 
portunity to show me the error of my ways in 
gastronomy, politics, religion, and other things 
which go to make of this a happy life. Their 
gastronomical advice, which 1 felt bound to 
accept, was somewhat as follows. 

When the oysters were served, the president 
of the company, a delightful old gentleman of 
seventy-two, observed, with much dignity and 
some severity : 

“Oysters! Humph! No oysters for me. 
Forty years ago I ate ’em, but I’m no such fool 
as to do it now. Take my advice, my young 
friend, and leave oysters alone.” 

I took his advice, and waited for the next 
course, which was lobster croquettes. The 
president of the company fell to and devoured 
his lobster croquette before mine was brought 
to me, much to the disgust of a director, aged 
sixty-eight, who sat at the other end of the 
table. 

“Ye may be no fool about oysters,” said he 
of the other end, “ but the man who puts lob- 
ster in his stomach puts pizen there. I’m 
sixty-nine next April, and I’d ’a’ been in my 
grave thutty years if I hadn’t dropped lobster 
ten years ago. Don’t you touch ’em, Mr. ? 
(naming me). 

There were obvious inaccuracies in the old 
gentleman’s statement, but it was due to his 
years that I should decline the lobster. 


A few minutes later I was delighted to 
see a delicious filet smothered in mushrooms 
brought on the table. Mushrooms are my es- 
pecial delight, and I was helping myself co 
piously, when I became conscious of a glare 
across the table. I glanced up, and found my- 
self pinned to the wall, as it were, by the cye 
of a director of the vintage of 1822. 

“Y’ ain’t eatin’ mushrooms, are you ?” said he. 

I acknowledged the soft impeachment. 

“Humph! Better stop at the undertaker’s 
on the way home and leave your order.” 

I mutely appealed to my friends the presi- 
dent and the lobster-hater for endorsement of 
my course; but they were silent; and worse 
still, there were no mushrooms before them. | 
learned afterward that they had eaten their 
share while I was engaged in conversation 
with a sixty-six-year-old director on my right, 
who subsequently peremptorily forbade me to 
touch the Roman punch. 

“Tt’s ruin to put that slushy stuff into your 
stomach,” he said of it. ‘“ Might as well eat a 
snowball.” 

So the mushrooms and the punch left me 
untouched. 

There were but two directors left. They 
had pitched in like honorable men, and I ad- 
inired them, and for once I wished that I were 
old enough to be able to get along without 
respect for age, as they were. I comforted 
myself with the thought, however, that the 
game course and coffee—for I never touch ice- 
cream myself—would suffice to stay my by this 
time ravenous appetite. 

The bird was brought on—a beautiful, lus- 
cious red-head duck, cooked to perfection. 
But—I put it from me untasted. 

One of my old stand-byes, a man of sev- 
enty-four—old enough, I think, to know better 
—went back on me. He prophesied every evil 
thing if I ate that duck; and although the 
others at the table were brave enough to go 
on and eat their share, I felt that, having 
previously accepted their advice, I could not 
properly ignore that of the present objector. 
So I succumbed to the inevitable, and waited 
for the coffee. It came. I was just about to 
swallow it, when the one remaining director— 
my pet, my admiration—roared out, 

“Drinking coftee after one o’clock is suicide.” 

And then, as if endorsing this warning, the 
clock struck three. 

I sadly rose from the table, and bade my 
hosts good-afternoon, and departed, a hungry 
man—hungry to ravenousness ; and on my way 
home I stopped at the club, and had a meal 
served in a privaté room. It consisted of 
Welsh rare-bit and charlotte-russe, which were 
all they had within reach, and I regret to say 
that, in spite of my abstinence at the dinner, I 
suffered for the next month from dyspepsia. 
Whether this was due to disappointed appetite 
or not, I have never been able to find out. 

At all events, this is a true story. 

Gaston V. DRAKE. 
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Sonatas of my own. 








CARVAJAL THE THOROUGH 


I Love a man who does his work, 
Whate’er it be, as best he can; 
Old Carvajal, a perfect Turk 
In wickedness, was such a man. 







His life was one protracted fight. 
a He sacked old Rome at sixty-four ; 
: At eighty-three his appetite 
Was unimpaired for strife and gore. 








He followed where Pizarro led, 

Nor questioned of the right or wrong, 
But “took life easy,” as he said, 

And fortune as it came along. 







At last it led him down the road 
His foes had often marched before; 
A pious padre by him strode 
: To shrive the doomed conquistador. 











“Dost thou forgive thine enemies ? 

I fear their roll is long, my son.” 
Old Carvajal, in mild surprise, 

Made answer, “ Father, I have none.” 





























“No enemies! Can such a grace 
To any erring mortal fall?” 

A smile lit up the grim old face: 
“None, padre, none; I slew them all.” 





























THE 
Herr Doctor Klingenspiel has just finished playing the entire score of Wagner's Gitlterddmmerung.} 
3 Sue. “Oh, heavenly! divine! But now, Professor, I must go; it is two o'clock.” 


He. “Oh, bitte. I blay you a Zymfonee in Es dur von Lirmenmacher—fine—und a vew leetle 
My negst abbointment is only at zeven o'clock.” 


James Jerrrey Rocue. 
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LESSON, 


A NEGRO SONG. 
In the Sonth it is generally the “mammy” 
who bears the burden of maintaining house- 
hold discipline, and her word is law, while the 
father has no authority, to speak of, with the 
children, or at least is not held in such awe. 
The young darkies illustrate this fact in a 
song which they use to “conjure” fishes to 
their hook, and chant, in an undertone: 
“ Bite, fish, bite ; 
Yer mammy says yer might; 
Yer daddy says yer mustn't; 
So—bite, fish, bite.” 


AT THE OPERA. 

Miss CHATTERTON is very fond of opera. To 
her great regret she-found herself one evening 
in a box with a young gentleman whose sup- 
ply of small-talk seemed inexhaustible, and 
whose desire to give utterance thereto seemed 
to increase as her wish to hear the singing 
grew greater. 

Finally the loquacious youth had the temer- 
ity to say that the prima donna, who was at 
the moment in possession of the stage, sang 
with a great deal of expression. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Chatterton, “she does. 
I have been watching her face while you have 
been talking, and I have almost been able to 
distinguish what she has been singing.” 
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MAID OF CULTURE. 
Mar of culture, ere we part, 
Since we've talked of letters, art, 
Science, faith, and hypnotism, 
And ’most every other ism, 
When you wrote, a while ago, 
Zum pod, cag ayarw, 


Let me tell you this, my dear: 
Though your lettering was clear, 
Though the ancient sages Greek 
Would be glad to hear you speak, 
They would be replete with woe 
At your pov, cag ayaTo. 
For, dear maiden most astute, 
You have placed the mark acute 
O’er omega. Take your specs. 
See? It should be circumflex. 
Still I love you, even though 
You have written ayarw. 

Joun Kenprick Banes 


ONLY NEEDS PRACTICE 

FRANK R ,an officer of the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court, used to relate a number of 
good stories, founded chiefly on his own expe- 
rience, and which, it may be remarked, seemed 
generally to be told at the expense of some one 
other than himself. 

Judging from his yarns of lighting matches 
with a rifle bullet, and various similar trifles, 
he was something of a sportsman in his spare 
hours. One fine day in September he started 


out with a young Englishman, recently come 
to Canada, for a day’s partridge shooting in 
the woods below the city. Game was scarce, 
and the two had been walking, a few yards 
apart, for some time without sighting any 
thing, when R noticed, feeding a short 
distance in front of him, a partridge, which, 
he saw, was hidden from his companion. His 
ready wit suggested a trick, which was acted 
on as soon as conceived. Suddenly stopping, 
he began to turn his face from side to side, at 
the same time snufting the air, after the man 
ner of a dog; then he raised his gun, and fired 
straight ahead. The Englishman, who had 
been watching his movements with mingled 
wonder and alarm, was amazed to see him step 
forward and pick up the dead partridge. 

“ How on earth did you do that ?” he gasped 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said R , With be 
coming modesty; “any one can do that afte: 
a little practice.” 

“Well,” responded the bewildered Britisher, 
“Tve seen some pretty good shooting before, 
but I'm blessed if I ever knew a man could 
point !” R. W. HANINGTON 
DOING HIS BEST. 

“Waar is your name ?” asked a prominent 
editor, addressing a young poet. 

“T haven’t one yet,” replied the youth, “ but 
I’m making one as fast as I can.” 


\ 
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ONE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED. 
“Yes, Mrs. Newton, I am an aristocrat, my father and grandfather were aristocrats before me, and 


I hope I shall always be one.’ 

















